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ABSTRACT 

A series of nir-^ Dooklets uzs oeveloped to help 
members of textbook adoption cor.Tmittees , teac)ier educators, mservice 
leaders, and policymakers gather information, develop evaluation 
guidelines, and organize their findings as they select new reading 
programs and evaluate existing ones. Each booklet focuses on a 
specific aspect of instruction. Titles include: Beginning Reading and 
Decoding Skills; Comprehension I: The Directed Reading Lesson; 
Comprehension II: Skills and Strategies; Reading and Writing 
Instruction; Selections m the Basal Reader; Tests on Basal Reading 
Programs; Vocabulary Instruction; and Workbooks. Following the same 
crqanizational pattern, tne booklets each beg^n with a brief 
discussion of findings from research and effective practice. This 
information is then u'^ed in the booklets as the basis for guidelines 
that focus attention on specific areas or points. Next, a teacher 
assistance section offers suggestion? for ways to incorporate the 
booklet's information into instruction. Finally, a set of worksheets 
provides a means for organizing evaluation fjndmgs. A leader's 
manual contains instructions for the guide's use, as well as general 
mformac-Ljn about basal reading programs and the textbook adoption 
procedure . ( Aut hor/MG) 
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Introduction 



The Adi>ptu)n CuidohiU's Projat ot tho Center tor the Stikiv ot Kuadmi; aoaled .1 Ciadc to \1t\tin\i 
Bi?s»?/ RCihlnii;^ Pro^^fiWh to assist textbook adoption committees w ith the ditticult task ot 
e\ alualing and selecting basal reading programs. Specificall\, the Guide is designed to pro\ ide 
committees with research- and practice-based information about \arious aspects ot reading 
programs and to gi\e them an etticient means ot organizing and recording their findings as 
thev evaluate those pr .grams. 

The Guide IS not intended to support or retute any particular philosophy ot reading or 
approach to instruction Nor do the booklets in the Guide address td! topics that should be 
considered in e\aluating reading programs. Rather, each booklet tocuses on a topic that is ot 
ma)or importance to reading instruction, and that has a sutticient body of information from 
research and practice to summarize For example, although illustrations are a feature of e\er\ 
basal reading program, the research about theapproprnteness, t\ pe, and amount of 
illustrations and their effects on compreheii^Mn is limited Another topic of interest to some 
users of basal reading programs is management s\ stems. Again, the research about these 
svstems and their ise is insufficient to warrant a booklet about them 

Thebookk.s m the Guide have been "tried out" b\ a number of committees in \arious 
parts of the countrv. As a coordinator of the Adoption Guidelines Project, I quickK learned 
that the booklets were most useful to those committees that had members willing to read them, 
discuss their content among themsehes, and refer to their guidehnes as the\ examined reading 
programs. 

It also soon became clear to me that the booklets do not "save" committees w ork, 
rather, the\ create it. What w as gratif\ ing, howe\ er, was that the contmittee members usuall\ 
felt that the extra effort the\ put forth was w orthwhile As one committee leader obser\ed, 
"What I found, as exciting as vou can get in curriculum. I suppose, was that the committee's 
judgments reflected the background of information that the Guide pro\ ided The\ were made 
in terms of that background information. 1 think the C//ii/i' raised to a higher le\el the 
discussion about what was important in our reading selections " 

1 believe that members of committees who conscientiously use the Guide in their 
textbook adoption process will ha\e similar positue results They will know more about 
effective leading instruction -ind feel more confident in the decisions the\ ha\e made and the 
reading programs thev have selected for their students. 

lanice A l^ole 
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Several years ago, the Center for the Sludy of Reading began the Adoption Guidelines IVoject 
Based on the premise that sound e\ ahiation criteria are powerful tools — often underemployed 
— for impro\ing the quality of instructional materials, the Project undertook the de\elopmenl 
of a set of booklets containing guidelines and piocedures that adoption committees could use 
in their evaluation ot basal reading programs The result is /\ Guide tv SWiv//»/y Biisijl Rcadni^: 

A Guide to Scla tin^^ Ihsil Reading Pro^nwi^ is a series of booklets designed to 
incorporate important lindmgs from research on teaching and learning into the textbook 
evaluation process. An additional goal ot the Guide is to assist in making that evaluation 
procedure more objecti\'e 

The Guide booklets are intended primarily for use by tc'xtbook adoption comnuttees, 
but they will also be useful to directors of training and staff de\ elopment programs, to school 
boards and state departments of education, and to teacher educators Because each booklet 
contains an overview of recent research on a topic central to reading instruction, the Guide will 
also be valuable as a tool for inservice training of teachers. 

Most specificallv, howe\er, the booklet:^ are intended to 1 ) help textbook adoption 
committees organi/e the e\aluation process b\ focusing attention on some important issues 
nnolved m effectne reading instruction, 2) pro\ ide guidelines that committees can use when 
evaluating t.^e content and instructional quality of basal reading prc\grams, and 3) prcn ide a 
procedure that will help committees both to anal\/e the content of programs and to record 
their findings m a useful way. 

The Guide contains eight booklets as well as this leader's manual Fach booklet 
discusses a spc^ ific topic partu ularlv rele\ ant to the content of basal reading programs The 
booklet titles are. 

• Beginning Reading and Decoding Skill 

• Comprehension I The Directed RcMdmg 1 essiMi 

• Comprehension II Skills and Strategies 

• Reading and VVriti,.g Instruction 

• Selections in the Basal Reader 

• Tests in Basal Reading Programs 

• \ocabularv Instruction 

• Workbooks 

IVcause common sense and gcxKi teaching practice dictate that students must read 
from a \ariet\ of materials, not )ust their basal textbooks, and because research has 
documented that man\ students think reading is something that is done only with school 
textbooks (I), the Guide also includes a booklet entitk»d S//x\V^//('//- ///(' Cld-^nhwi feihlnis 



imd ludcpt'fhicnt Rcihini;^. Indcpcfiiknt Rauiin^^ is intended to supplement the guidelines booklets. 
It provides suggestions for ways teachers can motivate students to do more independent 
reading, arrange class imc for independent reading, set up chtssroom libraries, and establish 
schoolwide reading programs 



THE NEED FOR A GUIDE TO SELECTING BASAL READING PROGRAMS 

To understand the need filled bv A Guide to Scltxtin;^ Bii^td Rcadui^^ P}Os^}iV}h, it is tirst necessarv 
to review the role basal reading programs play in American classrooms and to look at the 
process of textbook selection. 

The Role of Basal Reading Programs in American Classrooms 

Studies conducted over the past t\\ent\'-tive years indicate that commerciallv de\eloped basal 
reading programs determine the reading curriculum and the mode of reading instruction in the 
classrooms of many American elementary schools (2, 10, 18, 1^, 24). These classroom 
obserxations ha\e shown that the content of the student textbooks, workbooks, and other 
niatorials associated with reading programs often comprises the bulk, if not the total, ot w hcU 
many students read, both in and out ot school. Some of these studies also re\eal that manv 
teachers use and follow closelv the teachers' manuals tha aceon^oanv the n-ading programs 
(10, 18, 24) In addition, there is a strong connection be,w een w hat is taught in these programs 
and the tests that are used toe\aluate both reading instruction and the students getting the 
instruction. 

Problems with basal reading programs In recent years, however, research has 
pointed to some problems w ith basal reading prograiv.s Researchers have documented, for 
example, the ad\ erse elfect ot readability tormulas on the comprehensibilit\ ot textbooks, the 
problems associated with workbooks, and the difficulties caused bv unclear directions in 
teachers' manuals C^, 4, 7, 11, 12). 

In the past lew years, basal reading programs ha\e also been critici/ed bv some whole 
language ad \ oca tes (17). The\ maintain that basal programs txpicalK present reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening as separate "skills," which is antithetical to the w hole language goal ot 
integration. In tiddiLon, thev argue that children should read authentic texts, and that the 
selections in basa! readers often lackaiithenticitv. 

While basal . Mding program publishers ha\'e responded to these criticisms and ha\e 
indicated an interest in making research- and practice-based changes in their programs, the\ 
are often reluctant to make major changes without some e\ idence that teachers will accept 
them And, in tact, there is some e\ idence that teachers sc'r\ ing on adoption committees tend 
to select new programs that are most like their old ones (22). Because ot this, publishers 
contend that the impetus for changes in reading programs must come from the textbook 
adoption committees that are responsible for e\aluating and purchasing basal programs and 
tnim the teachers who will use them 

\'ot all textbook adoption committee members, however, ha\e sufficient background 
and training in e\ aluating textbooks to make effective demand > tor the kinds ot changes 

^2 R 
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research and practice suggei^t are necei^sary. In addition, the task oi adoption conimitiees is 
made very difficuh bv the massne amount of materials the\ must review — a typical re.uling 
program contams a teacher's manual that may ha\'e 600 or more pages — and there are the 
student textbooks, workbooks, skill sheets, charts, posters, and copymasters to consider as 
well. It's no wonder that a research, t who anily/ed six new editions ot basal reading 
programs concluded: "lust what's a teacher supposed to do with all ihis^" (13) And, in tact, 
just how do adoption committees deal with all this? 

The Textbook Selection Process 

The selection oi reading programs usually is conducted by means ot a process labeled, apt!; 
enough, textbook adoption Where that process begins, ho\\e\ er, depends upon where the 
members of an adoption committee live. 

In some states, called adoption states, basa! reading programs are first examined b\ a 
statewide adoption committee, which selects the programs that will aj "Mr on the state- 
approved list. Then the adoption committees ot local school districts (and sometimes schools 
within districts), determine which oi the approved programs they wi^' jse. 

In other states, labeled by publishers as "open terntorv," reading programs are 
considered bv committees representi ^entire school districts or indi\ idaal schools within a 
district. Because there is no "state list," these comn>^ttees can >elect trom anv program on the 
market. 

IdealK, It would seem that adoption comn^itt 'es shouKl examine and e\ aluate as man\ 
programs as possible Then, using ob)ecti\ e criteria, committee members would reach 
agreement about which material> were of the highest instructional qual't\ and moM suitable 
for the particular needs ot the teachers and students m their district T!uit progran would then 
be adopted The realitv, however, seems far trom the ideal. 

Problems vnth the selection process. A series of studies that examined the selection ot 
basal reading programs indicated a number ot problem> u itli the selection process (h, S, ^, 14, 
Ih, 20, 21, 23). Some ot these pmblems come trom outside the committees, such as pressures 
from publishers' representatu es and trom particular \ ocal groups ot citi/ens There are aKt) 
problems arising trom inside the committees 

Problems associated with adoption committees include how committee members jre 
selected, what groups are represented on the committees, and how the committees are 
organi/ed to perform their tasks In addition, committee members ma\ u ork under a number 
of constraints. F-or example, those ser\ mg on committees otten do not rccene remuneration or 
even released time from their daily responsibilities 

Lack ot time to complete evaluations is also a major problem Committee members m 
se\ eral studies has e commented on the relati\ ely short period ot lime the\ w ere allocated to 
complete their work (i\ cS, 9, 2 1 ) Additional problems arise u hen committees lack strong 
leadership and u hen committee members see their decisions o\erru!ed or ignored bv "higher 
ups " 

The use ot madecjuate e\aluation tools can also be a serious problem in the selection 
process. 5e\eral researchers ha\e commented on a tool adoption committees trequentlv use to 
examine materials the checklist Checklists containing criteria that ha\ e to do uith a 



number of aspects o' llio I'l'iateriaK (tor example, ^oiUenl ot .tuJent textbooks, (]ualit\ ot 
illustrations, amount of comprehension msiuiction) are ^tten Je\ ised b\ committees. The 
cr..eria on the checklists are w hat committee membeis » onsiJer as the\ examine thi- materials, 
the checklists are also the fornix on which inh^rmation about each publishers' materials is 
recorded. 

\ researchei who re\ie\\'ed checklists trom a nutaber ot s.hool districts tound them to 
be inadei^juate tor e\'a!uatjng the instructional qualit\ •>{ basal textbooks i3) She tounJ, tor 
'^ampK^ that although ot the checklists examined nuluded leterenus to raual or sexual 
stereot) Mnj;, only 34\ ot the items referred to cnleria about instru\.tional quahtv 

Checklists < an work very well :n gatheni g some kinds ot intoimation, suJi as whelhei 
or not a program contains a certain teature Fhev also, hoa'e\er, lan permit committee 
members to check oti whether a skill or topic appeals in a scope and soijuence ihait w itnout 
examining the instructional i]uaht\ of the skill or topic in the teacher and student inaten. N 
(14* A checklist might, toi example, include an item such "de\ elops higher level 
cor prehension skills," hut not define "higher le\el -.omprohension skills " C ommittee 
nu lubers might look in the s» ope and socjuence charts, tin ' higher ie\t 1 comprehension skills 
"u)\'ered," and ccmcludi' that the program d ;\ elops these skills (,i\ vn that all basal programs 
claim to de\elop higher le\e! comprc»hensioa skills, svuh \ ague items cannot help e\alualors 
dittcTentiale one program trom another Wnat the i hecklist item rcallv e\ aluates is the 
appearance ol the topic on a scope and srqLience chart, not hov well it is trmsKuod mto 
instruction or other learning e\periences 



IMPROVING THE ADOPTION PROCESS 

(ji\tMi the problems with the adoption prous- that ha\ebeen identitied b\ lescarih, how can 
the piocess b made moie ettective"* I xperiences with adoption committees, vonxersations 
with ^i!;ool administrators concerned w ith the adoption process, and a re\ lew ol the liter. ituie 
on adoption suggcNt some answ ers Iniormation trom all thesr souues mdicates that 
improvement begins with sound procedures to guide the organization and operatmn ol the 
adoption conimittee 

Adoption Committees 

1 he procedures, membership, and policies ol adoptu»n uunmittees dillci Irom school district to 
sihool distru [ I llecti\ e committees, how e\ er . e m lommtm strong leadership and 
inlormed, n'.U rested committee membeis 

Committee leaders. I here is no substitute lor vin olledi\e leader w ho can keep a committee 
on task What lollow s is a look at some ol tlie things eltec ti\ e leaders must do 

Provide expert advice. While committee leaders do niit ha\e to K leachng expert s 
the\ ir ust ha\e ai cess to someone* w ho is. I hat person should assist the leader in answ enng 
questions committee members nught ha\e, and, equallv important, in pn)\iding iniormation 
that w ill upgrade the coivtmittee's know ledge about ellei ti\ e reading instruc tion 
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Divide the labor Bouuiso (.'xaniniini; and cxaliialinv; lualiTiaN linu*-u>n>uinini;, 
k'culers should di\ ido the work among subgroups ol uMninill^v hu'IuKts — sonu'tinu's b\ 
grado sonu'liiVK's b\ iopiu sonu'linu's b\ dittVrcnt pubhsh^Ts This di\ isioii ul labor 
a\ Olds iho o\ iTw helming task ot ha\ ing t'\ vr\ nu'mK'r oi ihc' commillc'i' i xaminr i'\ i'r\ lopu 
at o\orv grado io\ ol in ovorv set ol materials boing umsidored tor adoption 

Organize the data. I3\ tho timo tlu' examination process comes to a i lose, the 
subgroups w ill ha\ e compiled a mass ot torms and data about the programs ihe\ ha\ e 
e\ alualed I eaders must tind w a\ s to organize and s\ nthesi/e this intormation I eaders are 
also insiruinenlal in determining how tmal deasions w ill be made and m ensuring that the 
intormation u ill be delivered to the administration and the rest ot the distrut 

Make decisions binding. FinalK, leaders ot textbook adoption committees must see 
to it that adoption committee members ha\e the power to make the tinal selection \\ hen 
committee members go through carehil evaluation process to reach a decision, their decision 
must not be undermined b\ "higher up" administrators w ho dec ide, tor w hate\ er reasons, to 
Ignore the committee's decision. It is up to the leader ot the committee to make sure that 
statements ot the administration's budgetar\ constraints and an\ other constia.nts are explicit 
Assuming that committees operate within these constraints, and that their evaluation process is 
reasonable, tommittees* recommendations must be considered as binding \\ hen this does not 
happen, adoption committees w ill \er\ cjuukU lose the motivation to expend time and ellorl 
on the adopth»n process 

Committee members. I he members ot an adopt'on committee m<jsi be inteiesicd m 
reading and in research about reading in addition the\ mu^t be willing to gi\e the tinu and 
energ\ necessar\ to propel 1\ examine, evaluate, and sc'le^t reading programs 

C ommittee members should represent a range ot grades \ears o! }*'aching expem-nce, 
and points ot \iew about reading instuution It is \er\ important that the membership ol a 
committee represent the instructional need^or w// students in a school or distiut Snne 
researc hers recommend that subcommittees should not be based on the usual grade-le\el 
di\ isions, but rather on areas ot committee members c'xp^ rtisr or interest, loi exampl**, 
beginning reading instruction, comprehension instruction, selections in student textbooks or 
highei order thinking skills ( l^i In an\ case, committee nu'inbers should be able to pro\ ide 
specilu evidence trom the te<Khers' mai iials, student re<jdcrs .uui workKu^ks h support their 
ceMulusions and re^omnuiulations t Mhe entire lOinmitlee 

C ommittee members must be w illing io work w ith di\er>e personalitic-s aiul to take- 
part in the give-and-take actn ities that are not onl\ esse ntial to a gn>up pnues^., but also the 
attainment ot a group decision 

C^nce the\ are assembled uid oigani/ed, mo^t adoption committees \o\\o\\ simie 
variation ol these tasks 

• the\ gather intormatu)n about reading; re sc'auh and about programs 

• the\ establish evaluation enterui, 

• the\ examine and e\ ahiate pnji^rams, 

• the\ e)rgani/e their evaluation tindings, and then 

• thev sele\t the prv»grams that best match the criteria the\ established 



A Cuhic S'h\ tni^ Rin?/ Rciuln:; I^Ji^s^Kvn^ Ivn Invn ori;«in!/cJ to help u^ininitti'i s 
llu»\ uiri V out llu*H* tasks aMuaiiulor o\ this booklet touises on luv . : ) use tiie it 



USING A GUIDE TO SELECTING BASAL HEADING PROGRAMS 

|-ach booklet in the ciiUt/r is Ji\ iJeJ intos|\ parts Tart C^ne re\ lews le^eauh aiul pra^tke 
about the booklet's topiu w hile Part 1\\o discusses i;uidehnes Jraw n troir, tlie researJ^ aiu! 
pradue that uui be used tu exaluate how well the topk is hauJleJ in partuular basal 
programs Part 1 hree sui;i;e^t^ \\a\ ^ teachers uui uuorporate the inlornution in the bookK t 
iiiio their instru(.tional program, anJ Part l-our pro\ wk s a list ol tlie guidelines lor use a^ a 
^jUkk retereiue l\irt 1 i\e^ontains worksheets tor recording uMument^ and evaluation^ a^ 
well asdirediou'- tor using the sheets, and Part is the retereiue s^ tion 

Important intorniation about the booklets is highlighted on the tollow ing sample 
pages A> these pages illustrate, the booklets n\ the Ciiidi aie spiMiiuilU designed to help 
uininuttee members pertorm their task^ ot gathering intoimation de\ eloping e\ aluation 
triteria,and iTgani/ing evaluation tindmgs 

Galhering information, 1 he Keseaix h and Pra*. tue ^e^uMi ot eadi bookK t w de^igiu J 
to update vomnuttee members' know ledge about airrent lesear^h and pradue in luuiiUi; 
mstrud'on I he sedion um be read b\ uimmittee members betore the\ begin tlu u e\ jhuitu^iw 
and K'tu be reteried to as needed throughout the e\ aluation pu\ess Mtern.Un el\ oiu oi niou 
me»nbers ean read the station and piesent tlie inloiination tv) the lest o\ the ounmillee 
\nother possibilit\ to W\\ e a re.ulir.g expert suih as a reading uHndmaioi, a readipc u i^ i 
or a uni\ersit\ protessor lead a disai^sion based on the inti>rmatu»ii m tlu si\tion 

Developing evaluation criteria. 1 \en it u>nuuittee member^ leel the\ h.ui i nou^ii 
background iniormatUMV the\ ^till need to deleiiMine the aiteria the\ w ill um' the\ ( 
speutK pri\grams 1 he Ciuideliiu s se«. tion ot eaJi Kutklet pro\ ide^ resear*. h and [Ma^ t)^t 
based criteria lor evaluatiUi; instruction 1 he s^^ tUMi can be usi\l as is. uMumitlc es ,.in 
modit\ the guidelines depending on their particular needs jnd interests s^MUe ^ oiUiUittc i ^ 
nun wan* to co\ er areas ot mstruc tuMi luU men turned m the guideline^ In sUch c.i^e^ tin \ 
nun use the existing guidelines as nu»dels lor the de\ eU»pment o\ their t^w n criteria 

Orgnni/ing evaluation findings. C>iue conuuittce numbers det ide i>n tlu ir ^uuic lu.c ^ 
lor evaluating programs, ihe\ need tc» ha\e a s\stematic wa\ ot t>ii;ani/ini; and reci^rdin^ tlu 
inlormation the\ tmd I he Worksheets s^^ tion ot each boi>k!et pri>\ ides nntc rKiN tluit 
committee nu*mbers ^^an use m this eltc»rt flu^e w orksheet - can be used as tlu \ jn t>r tlu \ 
can be nuulilu d to suit the nee ds ot diltcTc^U comnuttees \t>t ail wi>rksheet^ iu»i c \ • iij'i 
the parts c)t eac h w orkslu et need to be used 
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PART ONE 
Research and Practice 



When studenls are gi\en rtMding opportunities ihM oxote ^nc, dfiiijht them \n ei! .^^ help 
thorn master the skills ,^v^d strategies ol reodinj;, the\ «^re hke ^ bt\ome not {list ^hwtl 
re.uiers but lifelong rtMders S.idl\ st>rne students \n ho v.«in re,Ki v.hvH>se pot t<> others stv 
re.uiingds ju^Unother M:hool t^ 

For m»in\ stud4js**^e!?3inj; opportunities m sihvH>l »ire to the b.wil re<i Jer or 
student te^^^Pfff^Thich \b the v.ore ot .1 KwU re.^dmv; proj;ram Bon^I readers jre usualh 
,^iKf!?5!ogies that contain tiction, nt»ntution and p^K'trv sokxtions Bt\aus<' th^-si,* s<-!t\'jons 
are the basic (and s<imetiines the onK > reading tareol voung students \ou \Nant to pa' 
particular!; doseatttiitjon to their mstniaional and Iiterar\ qualit\ as \ou smH>M'a KinU 
reading program 

The purptise ot this Nn^klet is to pro\'de intorniation that v.an assist wk, in 
determining the qualit\ of bas»il reader solt\tions 

THE BASAl READER AND READING INSTRUCTION 

A basal reading prograniv-onsists oi teachers manuals \sorkbix)ks skilNhtvts t^Ms and 
student te\tbiK>ks that bi-i torth a unitied reading curru ulum The reading st»Kvtions m a 
bav^l program, therefore do not exist in ist^lation, the\ are part ot an mtt^ratt\i instnictiono' 
program Accord'ngK- eai h so!t\tion should *.ontrsbute to the anit\ of the proiiram The 
tol!(*wing discussion imII icx^k tirst at the role ot bas»il reader sek^tu^ns m tarH readipu 
msiruttion and tha-^ at instruction m sf!t\tions n>r intermi\iiate*grade sfjJents 

Basal Readers and Early Reading Instruction 

Most program de\ elopers emplo\ authors to \\ rite original st'lt\i:ons :i»r the eari\ itvus or 
their reading programs Theman^ritx ot these st'k\tions ire simple stor:t*s De\e!opt«rs us^ 
simple stones tor at lea^l tvso reasons First, thiK^-en enjin stones aiKl s,*are motivated to 
read them Si\ond, b\ the timeman\ children bei;in to reao lhe\ arealread\ tamilia'' v',»th 
the elements and organizational patterns ot stones trom heann*: nu''sfr% rh^nn-s and tain 
tales and tn>m tollovvmg sim^. estont»sin picture N>oks<=^i 

To reintorv.eand develop the \Nord idenliination skilN students art N'lng taught :h.> 
stones tor earl\ le\ eK ot basal proijran^s ns^alK are w nlten \Mth a tontrolk\: \txabu!a'". 
teatunng \\ ords chosen according to t^ne— i^r N*th— t\so v.nteria 1 ' tbe\ Ue usetul \\ords 
that app^'jr \Mth trt\iuena m the languak;e and are t.ius likeh t^ Iv m vhudren > \\\ab;/.anes 
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Part One presents research- and practice-based information about \arious aspects of the 
booklet's topic. 

Numbers in parentheses indicate the source of a statement or tindinj; All sources arc listed in 
alphabetical order in Part Six 
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PART TWO 

Discussion of Guidc-iiiies for Evaluatliig 
Comprehension Skills and Strategies Instruction 

\- tMi' Tv\ ii'u Of '■i>><Mr^ h m\k\ pr»utKt' show s ikiiMs aNnjl how to ;t\uh «.ompr<. hons'on h«ui' 
*.h»^n>;i\i Jr»im.ili^jIU o\t*r the \fjrs Tht* ci:uU'hni'> p^•M•ntl^^ jn thi^* xvtion .ue iRlinJi\i 'o 
hi If \>'u Ji'ternurso thi extert t«»'.%huh the pN-'cran^ \oi: .ire e\aiiMt:n^ pro\iJe I'^sirua.op 

'■e.'Uvts riMHt Je\ elopn^en*- ipn'r>;ir^ trom rt'^e.Kkh jN>ut re«ijin^ ^onv^rehensjop 
.'. ol! J- iToiv il'i pr.Ktii*^. w :-^on'' Jeruovi trof;! \o\ir ov\p ^el^ bin*; ixpvTliM' 

A Curriculum Overview 

\- we noti\i kwtUv: roM.Uih hjs ".uSt.intwte^i the \»»!.J:t\ o? ar\ pjrtuuuu '•^op^' .in J 
M.\iuenie o{ u>mpr^'hension jnstru^tu'n F\ir: her more noKisi! re^ulinc procr.m: mip, or 
'•h«>uld iriM:e ,\ pi.in ro^ U'tKninc rej-iirc "mI'" and '•trate^j't'^ in whi^h e\er\ thine is Mac^^^ 
•.ir:iultani\'Us!\ Ob\ :ousi\ vtpu' sk:!!^ an J -.»r.Uin;u'^ wiW W Uvocht betorei^thcrs but the 
orJ^r in w hwb are Mji^bt ':\^;ter'« in -'piv sohh' va^-v \ o*- exarrple -.lrati'>;u'> '•tub as 
.;i*Jern;'nini; im:N>rt.ir*.e sumrvari/jnc usini: prior know ItVRe druv-n*; '.nteren^i'v an^i s<>!: 
r;*onitor!p>; ».ar N' laiiC^.t neari\ e\er\ a^^e o' .t'\el > |!" What niattcr^ that ihe 
p'e^'ptatron ot skjKs an J -tratei;;eN '■e^t^.ts a 'oCk^I proi^ri's-.ion 'n Ji\i 'oppiert N^th witr n 
arJ aifO'.'. iiraJi \ \\ IVov^Mr^- U\u he's «.?rrpi\ ha\ e to ""Ja't son^i w K r^ ipj iio\ 
t.'iwarJ '•onnrhTC 



CLIDEI INE 1 \- ^oi. eva.i*.^^ 'ht i>niprt^tr-.op t t'li^t - "^ ^ ^.viipi; pro.;ran' 
jeterrriPt •* .t pri*s4 a tOi^ka, pn-iiri-N-iop -n *he *..'ni'j'ati\i \elorr"t p» X its -^111^ .in-.j 
"•t'a'eii'i'N i\uh v% ithir anj a*.r-'s«. i;ra».:e !i \ e'.- 

|p thi •r>K:it:or!.^ - .jfvt.MT^ t^t \ ilopmi-nt ot rf^ajTi*; exp^^rtw ss \ ji-wi^l .i- a 
n''.a'«tir\ prixe^^ .r f^:* h t.u^ o: tne \ ifiO*!-* rtaJin^; -Mils or -tratet' pri^^entai '.r a 
-^irrin ^\ stijJtTts pra^'it ti-ip^; a ••kill or strate^^ upti! tht'\ master \\ anJ then mo; e on to 
a'^ot^er Ma-^te'^ ot a 1 --t o» '•ki'I'* and '•:^^^ei:le*' is tx:iiit»\i w;th reaJin*; ^.-'n^prehtpsu^n In 
the ^.hapcir'g ai'r lUium nowf^er tht iii\th*pn^oPtor read n^ expfrM^.- is as a 
p'^xr-ss i^r<>w;h r^thir t^>aP r»a««;e'\ That i-* w ha^ itiano"^ (.(^mpreht n-ion m-trui'io'^ 
•'onMi\» ! to !t \e! i-. pot tht s's'", t»r «.tratec\ itM-It Put thi d'tfK;:!{\ o; the lortt nt to w ?i 
♦ht sk.i! or st'^'eo ^ ippiuV a'^d t'-^e Mi K:t\ .% tn whuh rt.tjersa't .^Ke ''^^'Pp \ \* 



Part Two presents guidelines drawn trom the discussion ot research and practice. 
Each guidehne tocuses on a specific aspect ot the booklet's topic 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for Comprelieiisioii Skills and 



Strategies Instruction 



The *.ui;^i^tu>n'- that JolUn\ ari' KiM\i on ri'M'<K',h and pr»KtKe The\ art- intfrJiM 

tv) help tt\Kher> in<orpt»rate ihv intormation p'-ov iM in th,> Nx'kli't into their total 
ip.>:rua:onal pro>;nn^ 

I Hou (.ari i blip >tudi'nt> Ji'\oIop ^on^prihension >trati»i;!L>'* 

• ^hari' \oiir rnviktion'- i:ndt'r>tanJin>;s arul misindi-'-'-taiHiink;"^ ot ^elixtsons in 
thi N^nu ua\ \ou a>k the ^tuJents to >>haro their'* Thi'- -a ill demonstrate hou \ou 
as a u'lT^petent reader arealsoa».ti\eI\ ensa*;L\i in th»' uwprehensu>n prtM-s^ 

• Vto\ ide pradke m (.h^n^sin^ the mo^t appropriate >tratii;\ tor a >pi\.ti». l\ \\' o\ 
tev^ and tor a >pet:M». purpose 

• Mm^ pro\ ide pra^tke p\ ha\ iPi; >t»idints .ipp . a ^pe^itK strate^v ti» -everal 
ditterent rsinds,>f re>\i.ni: >ele<.tion> both tictio'^ ar<^ nonti».t!oi^ 

• \ Tuojra^e student^ to tall*, ♦hi^m^ehes throUi'h ttu.- Mr>t indefvndent 
attertiptsat appl\ini;a vpe«.;rK >tratek;\ The^e ettt^rts v.r^ assist them \n t(\a>in;; 
<in the >tip-^ ot the vtraa'c^ a> ut '! a^ r.^MHi; their auari P''s>. »»t u nat the\ are 
dojpi; to ton-^trikt rrnanTj; 

• L >♦> f>*^T tuti^rirn; or a^^peratne iearnini; to k;!\i >tud-'nl> pr.Kt m >trattk;\ 
ipp!\atior 

• lia^e >tiidi nt> -ni^nttor their tomprehensum r>\ a^Mni; theinsol^ es ^^uesUops 
iv'tore reailini; during readi^-i; anJ a^ter reading N>me si:i;^est:ons 'or 
qiJex{jon> are 

'.mm;,* 

V\hati>thi> \bout' U h it Jo I airead\ kntn\ aN^ut this^ \\h\ di» i ntvd to read 
t>Ms^ What do I thu'k uii! happ 
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Part Three prcnides suggestions tor \\a\s leathers can use the nitormation in the booklet in 
their classrooms 
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Listing of Guidelines for Evaluating Comprehension 
Skills and Strategies Instruction 

GUIDELINE 1 '\s you ev.iluatc the conprehension mstruclion ot ii rt\ulnig program 
dete'niine it it prtsent^ a logjoil progression in the cunuil<itive development ot >pe». itk >kiiN 
»ino sf.Uegio, t\>th within .md »KTo>i. };r*Kio levels 

GUIDELINE 2 A-s \ou e\aliwte the <.omprehenMon in>truition ot re«uiing progr«un, 
oetermme it it retlect> the iippli^ation ot i)kjlK »ind ^tr«itegie> to nure«^singK JittKult content 
and to a \anet\ ot selection tvfx*> 

GUIDELINE 3 As \ou exalih^te the eompreheiiMon in>tru«.tion ot a reading program 
determine if it pro\ ide> re\ lew and practice opportunities in uorkKxik iKti \ ities, in the 
selt\tK>ns m student textbwks, in writing; suggestions and assignments, and in extendevl 
reading opptulunities 

GUIDELINE 4 As \ ou examine the comprehension mU\ !tie> m a'ading programs — regard U-^^s 
ot hou the\ «re !abent\i— determine whether the\ (.ontribute .it ulopment ot the thav 
imf^^rtant taitors ot 

• determining uhat is mipi^rtant 

• s\ntht*M/ing mtormatuui 

• lira'Aing interences 

GUIDELINE 5 As \ou t*\amine tomprehensum instructional approaches ip basal prc^grams 
look tor nph-jt, or Jirnt, instruction that includes aspects c't modelini; and explanation 
guided practice and application 

GUIDELINE b \s \cni examine the ccwnprehension instaiction in reading programs loc^k 
toractiuties that develop students metacognitiu'awareness 
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Part Four lisb m one place all of the guidelines discuhsed in l\ut Two m) that thev can be used 
as a handy reference 
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PART FIVE 

Worksheets for Evaluating Conipreliensioii SkiDs and 
Strategies Instruction 



The )ob of e\»iluatmg comprehension skills »ind stnUogieb instruction is not a simple one 
i-iowever, the two worksheets th»it toHow will help vou examine those dimensions ot reiUiing 
leswnb you belies e to be imjx)rt,uu to \our own comprehension instniction 

Specitic directions tor using the w ork^jheeti- precede e<ich one General directions <md 
some tidditional intorm<ition <iboul work>neets <ippetir m the / euikr > Mivuuil 

Materials and Resources Needed 

\ou will need one copy of each worksheet tor ever\ reading program vou plan to eN aluate 
Reproduce as man\' copies as vou need For each le\ el ot comprehension instruction \'ou 
plan to evaluate, \ou will also need 

• Teachers' manuals 

• Student textbooks 



Points to Keep in Mind 

1 The worksheets are appropriate tor all grade le\ els How v\ er, \ ou w ill tmd griat 
\anetv in the wav skill md strategiL*s are laid out as \ou cross trom pnmarv to 
mtormediate grades 

2 As vou anaUve the \ arious comprehension aLti\ itiL*s ot a pri>gram, vou mav tmd se\ eral 
skills or strategies that ha\ u not been discussLxJ in this l\)oklet First, rvmembtT that this 
mav be because ditterent programs use ditterent labels tor the same skill or stratLg\ 
Then, discuss the importance ot the skills or strategus mtludL\i in the pmgram 



l)o pot expect to till in e\er\ column on each worksheet S>me parts rna\ not appl\ to 
the spiHTitic program or task \ou are e\aluating Fmpt\ sprues do not nevessariK mean 
a program is inadequate 

^ou ma\ dKH>st' to use onl\ parts ot eaih worksheet 
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Part Five contains worksheets for use m organizing the information gathered in evaluating a 
reading program. It also provides directions for using the worksheets. 
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Worksheet 



VOCABULARY INSTRUCTION 



Publisher 



GrcUieloM'l 



Copvri>;hf 



GLIDFUNES 1 2 

SELFCTION A\DSl^TAI\EDLSEO: V\0RL:>S 



GLinEll\ES'^> 4 
APrRCncHE^ KU\sTRlCTIO\ 





PKIOK 1 l--^^N 


f ni u L I 1 1 s-^^ 1\ 


Rating 


Inituli Rtwdm^ 


Kov V\ord»« 




(>\t'rLippin^ Words 










PP 




PP 




PP 



















IX'tinitunal 










( ontcxtual 










Conu'ptiKil 










\U\i\i 





















\o sptMtK 

instnut!t>n 











Sections of tMth w orkshtrt relate to specific i;uidelines discussed in the booklet 

Each worksheet provides space tor \ ou to record findings about guideline-related 
aspects of a reading program 

Edch worksheet contains space tor v ou to record v our o\\ n rating or comments about 
a particular part of a program. 
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PART SIX 
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Part Six lists all of the sources used to prepare a booklet. 

Sources are arranged alphabetically and numbered. They are cited by number m the text 
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Questions and Answers about the Booklets in the Guide 

The booklets ha\e been field tested with numerous textbook adoption committees throughout 
the countrv. Here are some questions that committee members frequently ask about them. 

Should the booklets be used m any imiieuUn order'^ 

\o. The booklets are designed to be used independently. Sometimes, however, information in 
one booklet overlaps with information in another. In these cases, you may wish to refer to the 
related booklet. 

lV7ii?f is ihe best way to use the booklets'^ 

The booklets lend themselves most easily to a division of labor by areas of interest and 
expertise The adoption committee can be broken down into small subcommittees — one 
j;roup to be experts on comprehension, another on \ ocabularv, another on decoding, and so on 
But while this particular approach often seems most appropriate, the booklets can be used in 
other wavs as well. Committees need to choose what is most appropriate and efficient for 
them. 

How much bihks^}ou)ui ui jeaduii^ Dhtfuctum h needed to ujulet^taud the booklets? 
The booklets are easv to read and understand e\en tor those who have a verv limited 
background in reading instruction Some general knowledge about the organization ot basal 
leading programs is helpful, but not essential. 

Does 0 ionufiittee hmr to uh' nil of the booklets'^ 

Onl\ the ieadef '> Minuud should be read bv e\ ervone using the Cnuie While we would like tor 
\ou to use all of the booklets, we understand that because of \anous constraints, this will not 
alw ays be possible. Therefore, we have designed each booklet so that it "stands alone " We 
suggest that a committee use as manv as vour needs and interests dictate 

How mmw bn^id tendiiis^ pro\^nwi> should be eriduided with the Guule'^ 

The answer to this question depends on the amount of time vou ha\e to complete the sele<.tion 
process — and the amount ot money \'ou ha\'e to spend on a program Most ot the st hool 
districts in our tr\'ouls used some sort ot screenmg procedure to reduce the number ot 
programs to examine to tue or fewer This can be done bv looking at publishers' brochures 
and ad\ertisements and eliminating those programs that do not tit the district's philosuph\ or 
needs, as well as programs that cost mc^re than a district has budgeted. 

How manxf le^'^on^ mu-'t be exiimuwd ui eneh pros;i}ivu we evuluiite'' 

The minimum requirement tor the numner of lessons per grade le\el usualK appears in the 
directions that accompanv the worksheets in each booklet Depending on the si/e ot your 
committee and the time \ou ha\e a\ailable, vou mav want to examine more than the minimum 
number 
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Will the booklets ivhim all ot comuiitcc'^ i]iic>tion> i^bout the >t}cu\itlh jud icciikuc^>cs ot ba^al 

No. The booklets include a great deal ot important informatioii about reading; instructuni as it 
relates to basal reading programs. There are, ho\ve\er, some reading topics and components of 
basal reading programs that are not covered in the booklets, generally because there presently 
IS msutticient information from research or practice to warrant an entire booklet on the 
subjects 



OTHER USES OF THE BOOKLETS 

The booklets m /\ Giiuk to Sclcctnis^ ft/N?/ Raniius: Pio^fiWh pro\ ide a well-organi/ed package 
for inservice training on research, theory, and practice relevant to reading mstruclion. The 
booklets emphasi/e the most recent ad\'ances in knowledge about readmg and are theretore a 
sour:e mtormalion that leachers, administrators, and others interested m etteclive reading 
instruction can use and re-use long atler basal reading programs ha\ e been selected 

Curriculum leaders m school districts can use the booklets as resource material lor si iti 
development programs. These leaders can ask teachers to 

• read the booklets as part ot an inservice training program 

• use the booklets to evaluate strengths and weaknesses ot the reading program(s) 
currentlv in use in the districts 

• use the booklets to determine ua\ s to strengthen the district's readmg progiam 

• use the reterenci > at the ot the booklets lor lurther studv ol topus m reading 
instruction 

Teacher trainers can use the booklets lor re(.]uired or optional reading in their courses 
Trainers can ask students to 

• use the booklets to stud\ particular topics umsi ^Ted important to a readmg 

program 

• use the worksheets at the back ot the booklets to examme and evaluate particular 
basal reading programs 

• use the booklets to determine which components ol basal programs need to be 
supplemented with teacher-directed instruction or with additional materials 

• use the releremes at the back ol the booklets lor lurther studv ol topics m reading 
instruction 

Finally, the booklets can serve as a model lor those interested in de\ eloping guidelines tor 
evaluating textbooks in other subject areas, such as science social studies, and mathematics 
Many ot the recommendations and procedures outlined m the booklets urn be applied to these 
textbooks as well 
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PART ONE 

Research aiid Practice 
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The nature anJ content ot readnig nistruction m knuiorgarten, tirst-, and scvond-grade 
classrooms is UbualK a topic of major mipo^tance to teachers ser\ mg on textbook adoption 
committees. Teach, rs know the importance to success in readmg ot these first \ears ot 
schoohng And research confirms their m>ights Studies comparing the reading achievement 
of children at the end ot hrst grade with their achievement in latter grades establish that how 
well children "catch on" to reading in the first grade strongly predict> how well the\ will read 
during the remainder of their school \ears (37). An ob\ lous question follows from this 
information How can reading in>truction be organized in kindergarten and first grade so that 
b\ the end ot this period, all children will be well on their way to being capable readers'' 

Answers to this question abound, the problem is Hiat there is not much agreenu U 
among the answers In fact, beginning reading instruction is a topic loaded with potential tor 
controxersv On the one hand, the research ot the past decade reveals a great deal of 
mtormation about the reading process that has man\ implications tor reading instru.iu»n [n 
addition, se\eral popular clas^room-based movements such as whole language and 
literature-based reading also have implications tor reading instruction On the other hand, 
there exist a number of well-entrenched beliefs and ideas about how soung children should 
be introduced to reading. FirmK held opinions on this topic are not confined to classroom 
teachers and reading researchers Parents concerned about the reading achie\ ement ot their 
own children, politicians worried about the achie\ ement of the children in their 
constituencies, "experts" convinced the\ have the right answer to all of the problems of 
reading instruction, and concerned citi/ens dedicated to improving education in their 
communities — all have strong opinions abi)ut how children should be taught to read 

Exaluators of ba^al reading programs must find their wa\ through this mass of 
information, bvliet, con\ktion, and opinion— and sometimes hea\\ -handed pressure— to make 
informed decisions about beginning reading instruction The resecirch-based information in 
this booklet is intended to help adoption committees meet that challenge In fu^ iviiv doc^ tlu 
booklet attempt to deal icith, let aloue te^oliw all of the \.0Htn\rr^}e^ about bes^npiuh; teadni^ 
ifi^trHition It does however, discuss some of the issuer that frequentU concern people 
evaluating beginning reading instruction, and it reviews research tluU sheds some light on 
these issues 

The pnmarv sources for the content of this booklet are two major reports about 
beginning reading that ha\ e been disseminated b\ the Center for the Stud\ v)f Reading 

Betomm^ a Saturn of Reader^ Ihe Report of tlw Commi^^ion on Read^n^. and Be^muiu^ to Read 
Viinkius^ and it urum^^ about Punt A "^ummani ' l:achot these reports contains a 
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comprehensive re\ie\\ and nUerprelalion ol a wide range ot research about beginning reading 
The findings and recommendations ot the reports are drawn upon treely throughout this 
booklet. It IS recommended that at least one member of an adoption committee read these 
reports in their entirety. 

It should be noted that, as its title suggests, this booklet focuses on the decoding 
aspe« ts ot beginning reading instruction This focus should not be interpreted as diminishing 
the importance ot comprehension, writmg, or language de\elopment in beginning reading 
instruction Two o\ the booklets in this series discu>s the nature of reading comprehension and 
comprehen>ion instruction Comprclicv^iou i The Dvcctcd Rcmiius^ L'>^ou and Compiclicn^iou II 
Ski /> mi S')ati's:h'< Another booklet, Rcihiw^ ami \\)itm<^ In^tfuctiou, addresses writing These 
booklets as well as others m the series, such as VocahihuM hi-^tnutiou. SdcLtion> lu the Ba^al 
RiWtft*/, and \\o}klvok> also should be used along with this booklet when considering beginning 
reading instruction in basal reading programs 
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WHAT DO CHILDREN NEED TO KNOW TO BECOME SUCCESSFUL 
READERS? 

As teachers know, not all children respond equallv well to beginning reading instruction What 
makes some children successful readers while others struggle? Among the characteristics that 
ha\ e been found to relate to children's succes> in beginning reading are 1 ) word awareness, 2) 
phonemic awareness, 3) knowledge ot letter names, and 4) print awareness At one time or 
another, instruction related to these tactors has been e\ ident in the kindergarten and hrst-grade 
le\ els ot most basal reading programs The tolkn\ mg re\ lew ot the research about the 
importance ot these characteristics should help e\aluators better examine the content ot the 
programs the\ are considenng 

Word Awareness 

E\en though word^ seem ob\ lous and accessible units o\ language to adults, there is e\ idence 
that the\ aie not si tor manv \ oung children, especialK those who have had little experience 
with books and other torms ot print Awareness ot both spoken words and words m print is 
ke\ to readmg success 

Spoken words. L\ idence show s that childien tend not to think of spoken language as 
being composed ot words or to treat spoken words as indi\ idual units ot meaning. Some 
children contuse "word" with "idea unit ' For example, in one study, a number ot young 
children identihed onlv two words in the sentence "George went walking/' dvi^c and uynt 
uMlKius^i^^) In another stud\, M)me older children tailed to separate prepositions and articles 
trom content words in sentences like "Do \ou want to go to the store?" (2^^) This is not too 
surprising, snue m speech word boundaries are otten reduced ("Do\a wanna go to the 
store^") 

It IS eas\ to sv'e wherr these misunderstandings come trom In speaking and listening, 
children's attention is qoite luaun K tocused on making sense out ot the stream of words l or 
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them to focu» inblead on each individual word, syllabic, or sound would be counliTproduclivo. 
If children concentrated i)nlv on the single words or the sounds ot spoken language, the\ 
would quickly lose track of the message For the purposes of speaking and listening to 
language, therefore, it is a good thing that the processing of w ords and sounds is automatic 
For the purposes ot reading or w riting, how e\ er, children must learn to pay attention to w ords 
as separate units 

Awareness of words in print. Children's ability to think of word^ as individual units 
is crucial if they are to gain insight into how written language w ords. It the\ w ere not able to 
do so, the\ \»ould ne\ er ma>ter print Indeed, it might be through their interest in print that 
manv children do catch on to the concept ot word. Print corresponds to speech, word b\ word 
For manv children this mav be sufficient to create their word awareness 

Yet leav ing children on their ow n to catch on to w ords can cause problems l-or 
example, research has show n that some beginning readers do not understand the purpose ot 
spaces between words as thev read (48, 31 ) Furthermore, awareness ot the relationship 
between the spoken and written lengths ot words strongK di\ ides reading-read} trom reading- 
unreadv children. In a study m w hich kindergarten children w ere presented pairs ot words, 
one long and one short, and told to choose the short word, t»nl\ liV; ot the reading-unread\ 
children could choose correctly on se\en ot eight ot the pairs, vvhereas 43'' ot the reading- 
ready children met this criterion (3^)) 

Phonemic Awareness 

It is especiallv important tor children to become aw are ot the sounds in spoken language Not 
surpnsinglv, howe\ er, the smaller the unit ot sound, the moie difficult the task becomes 
Awareness of words develops earlier and more easily than aw arenes> of s\ llables And 
awareness of svllables develops earlier and moreeasiK than awareness of phonemes 
Awareness of phonemes, although the most closeU predu tne of earK reading success, seems 
to come onlv after a child is aware of the larger units ( I ) 

l^honemes are the smaller-than-s\ liable sounds that correspond ioughl\ to indi\ idual 
letters I^honemic aw areness is the name gi\ en the conscious know ledge that spoken words 
can be brokm into phonemes ond that these can be "mo\ ed around " This awareness srems to 
depend on a child's abilit\ to k\ us on the sounds (as opposed to the meanings) of w ords 

^oung children show that the\ are aw are ol phonemes w hen, for example, thev amuse 
themseU es w ith rh\ mes and alliterations But such aw areness need not be a conscious act It 
children were alwavs consciousK aware of phonemes, that awareness would interfere with 
their abilit\ lo listen to speech To understand speech, it is necessar\ to attend to the sense ot 
spoken language but not its sounds. In fact, it is because the\ ha\e so thoroughU automated 
their processing of phonemes that children can attend to and process the meanings ot spoken 
language \ioreo\er, because th '\ ha\e learned their phonemes so v ell, there is almost no 
reason for children to gi\e them conscious attention — no reason, that is, unless the\ want to 
learn to read an alphabetic language The great iron\ is, that to learn to lead an alphabetic 
language, children must learn to attend to that w hich the\ ha\e kMrned so well iiot to attend to 
m their oral language understanding 
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A great deal of rebearch poinLs to the importance of phonemic a\varenc:.s to children's 
eventual .success at reading (10). For example, in one stud); reading achievement was 
significantly predicted three \ ears later bv a phonemic awareness task gi\ en to four and fi\ e 
vear olds, even after differences in age and intelligence were taken into account (11). Further 
exidence for the niiportance of phonemic awareness comes from a training study conducted as 
part of the same research, which found that teaching children to compare the beginning, middle, 
and final sounds in spoken words dramaticalK impnn ed their reading achie\ ement, if such 
teaching were accompanied b\ instaiition in how the sounds were represented by the alphabet 

Knowledge of Letter Names 

Children's knowledge ot letter names has bee n shown bv a number ot studies lo be the best 
predktor of beginning reading achie\ ement ( lU; Betore entering school, most children ha\ e 
learned to identit\ and name most ot the letters ot the alphabet — or at least most ot the uppei 
case letters (46, 47, 33) Learning about letters trecjuently turns into interest m their sounds and 
in the spelling ot words 114), and that tamiharitv with letters isstrongK related to theabilitx to 
remember the forms and spellings ot written words (29, 30) It is m t difficult to conclude that a 
comfortable knowledge ot the letters ot the alphabet is an important siep to success in reading 

Learning letter names. Children appear to learn letters at home by reciting the names 
ot the letters long betore the\ can recogni/e them There are three usetul instructional points in 
this observation First, children who learn letters at home typicalK do not do so by ha\ ing 
someone show them the letters then teach them the names Instead, most children are taught 
the letters onl\ atter thev know their names Because the\ ha\e thoroughly learned the names 
tirst, children ha\e a "peg" on which to attach their knowledge. Second, the abilit\ ot \oung 
children to recite the alphabet is otten achieved through learning the alphabet -ong Because ot 
their rh\ me and rhvthm, songs are easier to learn than lists Third, these children most otten 
learn the names ol letters long betore the\ are introduced to their sounds Their solid 
tamiliaritv with letter names ma\ protect them trom contusing letters with sounds w hen the 
time to learn the sounds ol the letters arrives 

Letters and sounds. Children who entei school with little knowledge about letters are 
more likelv to contuse letter names with the sounds ot letters Althougli the sound ot a letter is 
otton simiKir to its name, there are important tunctional ditterences between the sound and 
nameot a letter. To prevent such conhision, a tew basal reading programs a\oid the use ot 
letter names altogether Instead the\ rely on the sounds ot the letters tor purposes ot reterenu- 

Although well-intended, this practice must be implemented with care Because 
learning about the sounds associated with the letters is itselt a dithuilt ta^-k. the pace ol 
learning the identities ot letters must be relati\el\ slow in such programs. Fo support adec]uale 
overall progress, the curriculum must bi careUilK designed to ma\inu/e reading and writing 
actiMties with each letter that has been taught 

Upper case and lower case letters, F\entuall\, ot course, children must learn to 
recogni/e both uppercase and lower case letters Whuh si .)uld be taught titst^ Research 
oilers onh' one suggestion When working with children who ha\e little or no letter 
recognition lacilitx, leathers should not trv to tea^^h both upper and lower uise versions ot all 
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twenty- six letters at the same time (7). To teach two visually different letters with identical 
responses amidst fifty other often confusahle forms with confusable sounds and labels will 
almost guarantee learning difficulties for some children. 

In instruction for preschool children, the upper case letters should probabU be taught 
first because the\ are visually more discriminable from one another (64) On the other hand, 
because the ability to recognize lower case letters is more important for reading text, inslruition 
for first graders w ith little letter knowledge probably needs to gi\ e priorit) to the lower case 
letters 

Print' ng letters. Learning to print is a powerful nuMUs of de\ eloping letter recognition 
skills. In addition, knowing how to print allows children to write words as soon as they are 
introduced. Therefore, encouraging children to print from the start of instruction is probalK a 
good idea 

Print Awareness 

Children who know the names ot letters betore the\ begin school usuall\ get that knowledge 
through exposure to print in a number of forms, including storvbook reading, teloMsion, and 
alphabet books. FVum these experiences the\ ha\ealso learned how print functions and how it 
"works"— that it starts from the top left and goes to the ..om right, that capital letters begin 
sentences, that periods end them, and so torth Thi^ k^^^nvledge of how print works also aids 
them in learning to read. 

The importance ot voung children's awareness ot print is becoming more recogni/ed 
The performance of children on te^ts designed to measure concepts about print has been found 
to predict future reading achie\ement and to be strongly related to other, more traditional 
measures of reading readiness and achie\ ement (66) Researchers ha\ e pointed out that 
aw areness of the forms, functions, and uses of print pro\ ides not )Ust the moti\ ation but the 
backdrop against which reading and writing may best be learned (16, 1 / , IS, 22, 23, 24, ^6) 

Other Possible Predictors of Reading Success 

Some have suggested a number of other factors that m.ight predict reading success, including 
perceptual skills Despite the energy nn ested in training \ arious perceptual and motor skills, 
however, such training seems not to nroduce any measurable pavotf in learning to read (3) 
Nonetheless, some reading programs still nnest considerable time and effort into training these 
skills. Such training takes time away from experiences that do aid reading growth In short, 
programs that teach skills such as visual discrimination, especially of nonletter shapes, and 
auditor) discrimination of nonspeech sounds should be a\'oided in fa\ or of programs that 
provide children with experiences with words, speech sounds, letters, and stones 

Others have suggested that children learn best if the\ are taught through their 
dominant perceptual modality— in other words, if teachers match the method ot instruction to 
children'> preferred modality Unhappily, this notion has not been supported by research 
Although many studies ha\e been conducted on this subject, it does not seem, for example, 
that children classified as "auditorv" benefit more from an auditor\ t\pe ot instruction than do 
those classified as "visual" (37) 
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WHERE DO THESE CHARACTERISTICS ORIGINATE? 



The importance ot awareness of letter names, phonemes, words, and print r^'inlorces the idea 
that growing tamiharit) with letter-sound correspondiMues and with the con\ entions ol print is 
especially valuable to beginning readers. It is not clear, however, how such awareness can be 
ac\]Uired except through exposure to written words. What this sa\s about reading readiness is 
that children's reading success m tirst grade depends largeK on how much the\ alread) ha\'e 
learned about reading belore lhe\ get there How do \oung children act.]uire knowledge about 
reading? The answer may lie in their oral language experiences and in their exposure to 
rhvmes, environmental print, and storybook reading 

Oral Language and Listening Experiences 

It children have a weak loundation in oral language, their progress in reading is likely to be 
slow and unuTtain To comprehend text readiK, children should ha\e some familiaritx with 
the \ocabular\ the\ will tind in their school texts. The ability to talk about and reflect upon the 
world around them is an indicator of their oral language prohciency 

Oral language experiences in the classroom are important for all children, but the\ are 
especiallv so tor children who come Irom homes where the\ do not habitualK use language to 
reflect on their experiences and, therelore, ha\'e had lewer opportunities to develop the 
language prov. esses needed tor proficient reading (2). Por these reasons, kindergarten instru*.- 
lion needs to ^apitah/e on e\er\ opportunit) to engage t^hildren in thoughtful discussion 

Listening is a another aspect ol v)ral language development Listening comprehension 
proliciency in kindergarten and lirst grade is a moderatek good predictor of the level ot 
reading comprehension attained by the third grade (3) Therelore, kindergarten instruction 
should pro\ ide opportunities lor children to listen as well as to speak These opportunities uin 
come in class discussions, in storvbook reading, and in direction gi\ ing 

Rhymes and Games 

As indicated earlier, both letter knowledge and phonemu awareness contribute to beginning 
reading sucu'ss It seems, in addition, that some speoal magic lies in linking these two skills 
lH'\^itiuni^ to Rctid argues, tor example, that understanding the alphabetic principle depends 
ei|uall\ on knowledge ot letters and on u)nst.ious awareness ot phonemes because it depends 
so closelv on the association between them. It suggests turther that this link might be 
developed naturalU when t^hildren plav with word ganii.s, songs and poems with rh\nu and 
rhvthm,and especially luirsery rhymes 

Some researchers, in tact, have tound that children's earl\' knowledge ot nurserx 
rh\ mes seems to be spcMtualK related to their awareness ot sounds in spoken phonemes and 
words and ot emergent reading abilities (44) B\ hearing and producing nursery rhymes, 
Juldrenare manipulating sounds in spoken words in a manner that is pLntul and natural 

It phonemk awareness and later reading achiev ement are rooted in nurser\ rh\ mes, 
this suggests that s<)me ot the roots ot litehuv ma\ be m such traditional rh\mes and games as 
Biui /W Blihk Sheep, lliiftipty Ihinipty, and K/^iv; Afound ii RiMi 
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Envsronmental Print and Storybook Reading 

Somo ha\o siiggi'slod lhal rojJing ability emerges out of children s inlerachon wilh print in 
their environment. Research has established, houe\ er, that the abiht\ to read does not emerge 
magically and unaided, but through the active i!iter\ention ot other children and adults w ho 
"j.X)int out letters, words, and other prmt features in their ein ironment — on signs, newspapers, 
television, boxes, tickets, and so on 

One of the most important ways that children develc^p concepts about how print 
functions is simpK thiough being read to. In fact, according to Baomiusiii Siihoji RciuUis, 
"the single most important acti\ it\ tor building the knowledge re<.]uired tor eventual siKcess m 
reading is reading aloud to children " Others have pointed to the importance ot reading to 
children both re;nilarl\ and interacts el\ From storxbook reading, children gam not onl\ a 
knowledge ot how print is organi/ed on a page, ot letter names, and ot concepts ot "word," but 
lhe\ also get an understanding ol kvIii/ one reads B\ reading to children trom storvbooks, 
parents and teachers can both bring children into the worlds ot tantasx and absurdit\ and the 
problems and solutions that narratives contain, and the\ can point out that language is 
represented b\ print. Both the appreciation ot the nariatue and the simple coiuents about how 
prmt work> contribute to helping children become readers 

\lan\ children enjo\ hundreds ot hours ot stor\book reading and perhaps thousands 
ot hours ot overall httraiv support during their preschool \ears Yet man\ other children 
receive but a tew minutes ot stor\book reading per year ((>2, (>3) Such children grow up 
without being re^J to and w ithout papers and penuls and books 1 iow much do these diildren 
learn about print in their preschool \ ears'* Hc^^miuiisi to Rciid responds to this <.]uestion as 
tollows 

Research indicates that man\ such children approach school with \er\ little 
print knowledge Thev don't know what a letter or word is, nukh less how 
to read one. I hev don't know that print reads lett-to-right, much less that it 
contains words and sentences I he\ dor.'t know the tront trom the back ot a 
book, much less that its print is meant to con\ev meaning 
In short, the\ <.ome to school unprepared to learn to read, tor the\ don't \et know the torm or 
tunclion ot reading Tor these children, there is not a moment to waste in the classroom 
Although the\ need explicit instruction about letters and sounds, this instmdion should take 
pLue m a classroom lull ot print—on posters and charts, in notes and letters, and in stor\ books 
Research and common sense point to the \alue ot regularK reading aloud to all children in 
kindergarten and the early grades (14, 2^, T\ M-)), but this is an especialK' \aluable wa\' ot 
introducing the toims and tunc t ions ot print to children w ho ha\ e not grow n up \v li stor\ book 
reading. 
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FORMAL READING INSTRUCTION 

The beginning ot tormal reading instruction in most basal reading programs is usualK 
characterized b\ the start ot s\stematic instruction m decoding Although children benetit 
trom s\stematic and earl\ instruction in letter-soui.d correspondences, that mstructic)n must 
also include usetul comprehension acti\ ities and a \ariet\ ot w ritmg, spelling, listening, and 
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spoken language adivilies (1). Too great an empliasis on letter-sound correspondences ma\ 
give children the impression that the only purpose tliey ha\ e for reading is to sound out 
words. Cliildron who begin formal reading instruction uitluHit a strong literac) background 
mav be especially susceptible to such misinterpretations. However, programs with too little 
emphasis on letter-sound correspondences are not as eftective as those that place a strong 
emphasis on decoding (2, 13). Balancing the \arious aspects of beginning reading instruction 
is essential 

Wcrd Recognition and Beginning Reading 

Skillful reading is based on last, accurate word identification (54). I low, then, should children 
be taught to read words? The answer given by most reading educators toda\ is that letter- 
sound instruction is one ot the essential ingredients As R\em/;;\; ii \atiOK of RciuUn^ notes, 
because all major commercial reading programs include lessons on sound-symbol 
relationships, the issue is no longer, as it once was, whether children should be taught such 
relationships Where there are disputes among educators toda\', the\ tend to be about whether 
teachers .should instruct children directlv m the relationships or w hether children should be 
allowed to learn them through exposure to print 

Letter-sound correspondences arc important to learning to read because Hnglish is an 
alphabetic language in which there are consi^^tent, it not alwa\'s predictable, relationships 
between letters and sounds. When children learn these relationships well, most ot the words in 
their spoken language become accessible to them w hen the\ see them m print That is, the\ 
can "break the code." 

Classroom-based research show** that, on the a\ erage, children who are directlx 
taught something about letter-sound correspondences get ott to a better start m learning to 
read than children who are not (H) Research indicates that ^uch instruction facilitates fast, 
accurate word identification Instruction m letter-sound correspondences is associated with 
pluinics instruction 

What is Phonics Instruction? 

Phonics can be defined as instruction in the relationship between letters and speech sounds As 

Ht'i omiu^ a \utiofi of Rcihiof^ so caretullv states 

The goal of phonics is iiot that children be able to state the "r:iles" go\ erning 
letter-sound relationships Rather, the purpose is to get aaoss the alphabetic 
principle, the principle that there i^n' svstematic relationships between letters 
and sounds [^ionics ought to be concei\ ed as a technic)ue for getting children 
oft to a fast start m mapping the relationships between letters and sounds 

It follows that phonics instruction should aim to teach the most 
important and regular of letter-to-sound relationships, because this is the soit 
of instruction that will most directlv lav bare the alphabetic principle Once 
the basic relationships ha\e been taught, the best wav to get children to refine 
and extend their knowledge ot letter-sound correspondences is through 
repeated opportunities to read 
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\'irtually ovcr\ reading program teaches plionics in some variety. Yvi some programs 
term tliemselveb "phonii^" or "code" programs, w hereas some do not use the word "plionics" 
at all What are the differences in the way these programs present phonics instructunr 



How Does Phonics Instruction Differ in Reading Programs? 

Like beauty wliat is meant by "pnonics" is in the eye of the beholder To some, phonics 
instruction :s a mind-numbing array of worksheets assigned while the teacher is doing other 
things, divorced from an\ practice in real reading. To others, phonics instaiction is a teacher 
sitting dow n w ith a group of children and directlx initiating them into reading by revealing its 
code. To some, phonics is irrelevant. To others, it is essential. Phonics uin be all of these things, 
and even m programs that claim not to teach phonics, phonics mstmction can take place 
Approaches to phonics instruction can difter on a number ot dimensicnis The 
followmg discussion looks at only a few of these dimensions. 

Analytic and synthetic approaches. Some approaches to the teaching ot phonics are 
called iwahfiii,or implicit, because they begin with whole words (generally pre\ lously learned 
as sight words) and help ,^tudents to anal\ /e their component parts. Other approaches are 
called >\iufih'tk,or explicit, because they begin with letters or clusters ot letters and build words 
bv blending the sounds ot letters together. 

Most basal reading programs present ^^honics mMruction through an analytic 
approach A typical anaK'tic lesson to teach the short ti sound m a consonant/\owel/ 
consonant word, tor example, begins w ith a key word, such is uit The teacher mstructs the 
students to listen tor the vowel sound they hear m the middle ot nit The\ are told that this 
sound is the sound of the short a. The teacher then reads aloud and shows students se\ eral 
other short ti words (such as fun, )ivn, stamp, and hi^t) and sa\ s that these, too, ha\ e the short ii 
sound m the middle. Then the teacher reads another list ot words, some with and some 
without the short i? >ound, and asks students to identity those with the sound In a similar 
activity with wiitten words, students are asked to read words w ith and without short w 
Finally, they complete worksheets, rei]uirmg tlvm to till m the letter 'W w here appropriate, 
lespond to sentences a)ntaining short ii words, select trom a set ot words the one that names a 
given picture, or select the picture that goes with the word 

In such lessons, the teacher mo\e^ trom a word the children alread\ ha\e learned to 
new words Because some phonemes cannot be spoken in isolation— that is, without 
attaching another sound to them— the lessons instruct the teacher not [o s^n sounds in 
isolation The children are supposed to analyze the spoken words into their indi\ idual 
sc)unds The problem is, as research has contirmed, that man\ children ha\ e ditlRulty doing 
so (41, 42). Haomin^ ii Ktitiou of Rcihlcrs holds that children's ability to analyze words into 
their separate sounds ma\ depend upon their having alreadv learned something about the 
sounds associated with letters. 

For instance, children who do not already have some idea ot the sounds ot 
the letters m si/ may not be able to single out the short / 1, sound when the\' 
hear the word spoken. 1 ience, w hen the teacher tells the children that the 
letter / "has the sound vou hear m the middle ot s///' they ma\ not be able to 
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make the connoctioii. Ironically, Iheroforo, implicit [analvticl phonics mav 

aclii.illy presuppose what it is supposed to teach. 
In programs using a synthetic, or explicit, approach to the tea^hmg ol phonics, instruition 
generally begins with isolated sounds. In addition, students must engage m aiti\ Uies in w hkh 
they learn to blend the sounds into words. For example, the teacher might w rite the letter d on 
the board, say its sound, and have students repeat the sounds. Then the students blend 
together thew with theMumds ot pre\ iouslv taught letters, such as u, /, or /, into words such 
as nhvi,ivn, Nau, tiw, and fiU The problem with this approach is that, as noted abov e, oriie 
phonemes cannot be pronounced in isolation Most notabU the "stop" consonants, such as 
//V/ /U, /iV, /y /, require children to append a vowel sound, such as "uh," to produce 
"syllables" like hili,kuli, and dull This can creati problems w hen children tr\ to blend a w ord 
like hmi as "buh-a-ar-n-n-n " 

So, which is best, analMic or svnthetic phonic^? Research provides no delmitn e 
answer, although the trend ol findings lavors synthetk phonics Baomui\^ a Siihoti of Rduia^ 
notes, for example, that the strategies ot s\ nthetic phonics—isolating the sounds associated u ith 
most letters and teaching children to blend the sounds ol letters together to tr\ to identilv 
words— are useful instruLtional strategies Mouexer, the report concludes that, gi\ en the Kuk ol 
research data to support one approach o\ er the other, "Probablv, the best strateg\ w ould draw 
troin both approaches. For example, the sounds of some letters such as /, w hich are espccialK 
difficult to produce lorreLtU in isolation, might be introduced best using the implicit approach " 

Phonic generalizations and rules. Beginning reading programs also diller in the stress 
the\ place on phonic generalizations or rules, such as "w hen tw o \ owels are together, the) 
generallv sa\ the long sound ol the lirst \ow el and the second is silent " Such generalizations 
ma\ ser\e to locus children on common spelling patterns in Fnglish, allow ing them to see what 
letters generallv occur together. 

.Most generalizations are about how^ to pronounce vowels And the problem w ith 
\o\vel generalizations is that thev do not work verv well The "two vowels walking" 
generalization, tor example, has been t<"ind \alid onl\ about 4^'( ol the time (It works with 
h'l/i/ but not with ( 1^)) C)nesiud\ lound that ol lortyhve commonlv taught \ owel 
generalizations, onlv twentv-three w orked w ith as man\ as three-cjuarters ol the w ords to 
which thev pertained (l^M 

The goal ol phonics lessons is {ast, accurate recognition ot w ords, not labored sounding 
out ol words, (leneralizations are uselul onl\' as the\ point out common -pelling patterns Tor 
this purpose, the\ do not ha\e to be memorized Further, generalizations should not be taught 
as hard and last "rules" that govern letter-sound correspondences, but as ideas that urn be 
applied llexibK l or example, "II one sees two \ iweN together, lirst tr\ to sa\ the long sound 
ol the lirst \ owel, then the short" has much higher applicabilitv than "When tv\o \v)\\eNgo 
walking 

Unit of instruction Reading programs also diller in the units ol instruction to \s hich 
the\ call attention Main pn^grams ask children to learn the relationship betwirn ithluiJihil 
letters and souncis, a lew use /( He/ i/i^^h /s or spelling patterns as their bask units, and, ol 
course, some use priniariK the sight recognition ol id'N^ Most programs, however, do some ol 
each ot these. 
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Recently, researchers* luve Kioked into iither components ot spoken language called 
"onsets" and "rimes/' which niav prove to be a useful unit oi in^^truction (6^). An "iinse-" is 
the part of a syllable that precedes the vowel, the "rime" is the n^t ot the s\ liable All s\ llables 
must have a rime, not all need an onset. 

The concept of onsets and runes ma\ be useful in teaching written language, for 
example, in one studv \oung children w ere able to iigure out the pri)iuiiKiatu)n oi om \\i)rd b\ 
analogy to another w ith the same rime (the\ Ciiuld read beak gu en jwik). B\ cimtrast, thes^' 
children could not make an\ use oi matching spellings aiul siiunds that did iU)t ii^rrespiind ti) 
rimes (they could not read beak giwn bciiu) (34). 

Teaching phonics in isolation, Anothei way that priigrams ditter in phonics 
instruction is in how the\' present therelatuin between the wi^rd patterns taught and their 
appearance in cinitext Rather than a diJu)li)nn anumg priJgrams, there is a range i^t \anatuui 
Some priigrams pn)\ ide a plujnks lessiin pru^r ti) the reading i)t a st'k\tU)n that has i^nK a tew 
words e\emplit\mg the relationships Others ha*. e plumics lessiuis (hat are ti)lkn\ed b\ 
selectK)ns Cimtaming a high percentage ot Wi)rds w ith tlie taught relatuuiships Acuirdmg \o 
B{\omm\^a Satwu of Rcadi}^, "The impi^rtani pi)mt is (hat a high propiirtum o\ the wiirds in t!ie 
earliest sclectiiins children read slu)uld Li)nti)rni ti) the phiHiKs the\ iia\ealread\ bei'n taught 
Otherw ise the\ w ill not ha\ e eiunigh iipptirtumtv tv) practice, exteiui, and rehne their 
knowledge of letter-siuind relalumships " When pluiiiks inslruduui is a)mpK'tel\ di\ ijrced 
from real reading practice, the danger is ilut it beciimes piJintless menuiri/atum 

Aiuither aspect ol this questum is w hether phvmics in isv)latKm shiiuld be taught at all 
Most w UoW language thei)rists suppiirl the tea Jung ol plu)nks vnil\ in ihe unitext o\ a \. luile 
sti)r\, and onl\ as needed [o understand a Wi)rd m the sU}r\ Such "deuKling-i)n-demand'* 
inslructum is usualK uns\sicmatk, but it ma\ !U)t be am more sv> than the instructu)n iWlered 
in a reading pri)gram that has an ill-planned su^pe and sa]uenu' and uses scle».tu»ns that <\o 
nol Lontam \Vi)rds that permit children to appl\ newl\ taught U'tter-sound u)rrcspi)ndeiKes 
ri'js prt)blem pinnts up the impi)rtanLe oi looking lUil on\\ at the inslru».tion gm n but at how 
the instruction relates ti) thei)ther reading children vlo 

Teaching words in context. Mar\ prv^grams stress the use o\ Li^ntext in idenlih ing 
words Altluuigh it IS L'xtremeK '.mportant that words be pradked in passage uMitext, iUer- 
reliaiue on context di^es nc)t appear tc> be a us^lul pradae in Wi»rd idei;tihLatu»n CiiUid readers 
deuKle rapidU and autiimatiuilK, using both their word identihuition skill and context 
"lounger and poorer readers tend io i)\er-rel\ on context, parti v bej^aus^ i1k'\ i\o noi UiWc 
etiicient \\'ori\ kiu)wiedge to use* instead 

It IS extremelv miportant that children learn ti^ identih words uuick]\ and 
aulomaticalK Teaching children to rel\ iMilv on uuitext nw\ iiUerlen w ith this U'armng 
Ciixen that a text is at an appropriate le\el o\ dittkult\, children sluiiild Mi-/ be cnu^uraged io 
skip Wi)rds that are ditticult ior them W hen children eiKi)unter a Wi^rd the\ caniu^t 
recogni/e, the\ slu^uld be enciuiraged io stud\ the Wiird's spc'lling, as wvW as consider its 
meaning. The inti^rmation a\ ailable trom cinitc xt w ill then be mi)re helphil io them Atler 
the\ ha\e wi)rked tuer a new Wi)rd, the\ shiuild return io tlie beginning oi the scnteiue aiul 
re-read the wlu)le thing 
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Practice Opportunities 

For dccodini; skills to K* usolul rcadtTs must o\unliKilly bi* able to Jaodc w ords 
aulonuUkall), witluuil cunsvioiisU alloiidin^ to the prou'ss ol soundinj; each word out (bl)) 
ToacluTs know how disriipli\ il ^an K* to readini; u>iupreluMisu>n w hen c hildn*n rvad slow 1\ 
and \\ ilh nian\ errors \-\wni readini; requires practice Basal readiui; proi;ranis pro\ ide 
praclicf in a nuiuber ol dillerenl wa\ s— in workbooks and associated worksheets, throiii;h 
llash tard drill and uunputer pn)\;rains, in wntini; and spellmi; actn ities, and in ihe stations 
children arc asked to read What is the best t\ pc ol practue"" The answ^T Ironi research saius 
to be that all ol thest* tan contribute to automatic word reu>i;mtion, but that readn^v; 
nieaninglul text is the most elleitu e pradKC adix it\ 

Workbooks. As iIk* WotUwk^ booklet notes, there is e\ideiue that practue in 
workbook tasks ean u»ntribule to growth in w ord reioi;nilion, if Ihc tii^k^ pnK'uh j w.honiihli 
iwuuitif of if^ tlu- ^kil!^ uni^hh tt\i !o h ihipoitiVit .n/'ci/^ of the pto^uvu (^0) \\ell-desii;ned 

workbook tasks can help in manai;ement and provide needed practice 

Flash cards Findini;s Irom the researJi on the use ol Hash card drills to improve word 
reu\v;niliun are uuitradutor\ Some studies lune lound that ■ uih drill does not IranskT to 
coiupiehension ('^D, w hile (Uher studies ha\e lound positiv e ellects (h7) 

Computer-assisted practice Computer proi;rams uin pro\ ide pradue in the rapid 
retO};mlion ol words Some proi;rams h<ne been lound to be elledu e in impro\ mi; lluen<.\ and 
acuiracv ot recogni/iiii; w(>rds (^S) 

Writing and invented spelling An emphasis on w riliui; ai ti\ ities has been show n 
rcpealedU tt> produce i;ains m earl\ readini; achievement (4) However, \ ouni; children's 
etiorts to w rite and m\ ent spfllini;s hold a spa lal interest to bei;innm»; readini; insirudion 
K'tausc siuh ellprts uin runtoruuhildren's knowledi;eol letter sajuenu's and knowledi;e ol 
spL'llini;-sound relationships hi addition, nnented spt'llmi; ma\ impioxv children's phonemu 
awareness— I'spaialU that ol children mitialK liss woll prepared tor readinj; inslruUion ( 1'^) 
Spellini;de\elopment is quite i;radual at ihisK'^'l but as it de\ clops, it um aid the i;rowth ol 
children's \\*(>rd reu>i;nition skills as well 

Reader selections Most people ai;ree that one ol the best spunes ol pradue is the 
reading; ot words, phrases, s^iteiues, and parai;raphs (or, as readint; researchers describe it. 
"u^nnected text ") Aithoui;h man\ t\ pes ot readini; material van suppU this practice, the 
ad\ antage ot basal program readers is that the\ can pnuide practice in rcMding connected text 
that IS tied to w hat is being t.uight in the program's U's .ons Programs nuist prcu ide ample 
amounts ol connected text that students are capable ol reading and that is interesting, 
engaging, and related to the letter-s()iind instruction in the program 

It IS eas\ to sa\' that sfkvtior. m basal readers should be interesting and engaging to 
readers In practice, however, the creation ol sui h selections using onl\ a limited \ocabular\ 
dittic ult In most programs, the stones at the preprimer and primer le\ eN are w ritlen to 
contain words - either sight words or "decodable" words— that the children are learning as 
part ol tlu'ir lonnal reading instruction TarU le\els ol basal readers are written with words 
chosen because the\ are uselul words that appear IrequentU in the language, or the\ are words 
containing taught letter-sound correspondences 1 hese selections are intended toreinlorce the 
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leanuiig {ri>ni the lessons an J nun nnolxca nunilvrol a*pctiiunis worJ^ Nunc nxcni 
research found tlul sL»k'au>ns uHilanunj; a hii;!i (vavnta):^' ot ui^rJ^ u ith taught U tta suunJ 
corrospondcna^ produu* riMd^Ts u lu> Wwc more fli'vibU' approa^lu's [o word idrntitij^ation 
and better o\ erall decoding ^kill (3<S) 

Theconcern with controlling; \iKabular\, however, can lead l(> bornv^ or ni^ub^tantial 
selections But with creatn it\, basal reading pri\i;rain developers uin •.vMistrud eni;a);in|i; U 
that also reintorte learning from phonks and w hole word Icsmmi^ Somi' ot the guidt hne^ tor 
evaluatnig such texts are contained in the Sc/<'( tiou^ in tl:c /><?n?/ Rctuic} booklet 

One form of connected text that appears especialK useful at earl\ U'\eN of uNtru* tion 
IS the predictable or patterned book. Patterned books contain a predktable pattern repi atixi 
throughout the stor\ This couM be a ainnilatne ]\ittern, such as "TIk' I lousi' that luk lUiiIt 
or a repeated refrain, sudi as that m Bill Martin's Ihowu /nw/, Huwu /nwf (4^) Such book^ 
alK)w children to use the predktabilil\ of the pattern to aid in word recognition W hili' tlu n 
has iu>t been a great de.ii of research on the effects v\ patterned books, one stud\ found that 
such books were considerabK more effective than tradituMial preprimer^ in tea Jung a m t 
basic sight words (12) 

Patterned books j.an be used in a luimb'T of wa\ ^ As "big boi^k^ thi'\ urn be read 
ihorallv bv a ilass or a group. C horal and repeated readings ha\e been found ti^ be umIuI ir 
ue\ eloping both word recognitum and lluen(.\ (^^) Fhex u)uld aUoK read induidualh m 
much the same wa\ as regular preprimer atones !\itterned Kiok^ are iMie wa\ of bndgm>; tlu 
transition between the "literate enviuMiment" and the nu^re fi^rnuil m^lrudion required 
develop word recognition skills 

In addition ti^ patterned book^, -nnple but meaningful ^toru'^ and ^hor\. Lutual artivU^ 
can be written with a limited \OLabular\ so that children will both enjo\ reading and re 
reading them It is important, though, that the stones be w ritten m a languagi' that ^ losi 
to children as possible Studies ha\ e ttuind that children nun ha\ e dittiaill\ withtlv artituial 
"primerese" language that is often created b\ the repetition of a numb'T o\ high tri\|U( 
words m short s^'ntenCes (bl ). 

I'lnailv, studies slu)w that repeated readings ot texts leads not oni\ to gains m thu n.. \ 
but also, over t»me, to gams in u»mprehensu)n C^^, MH Beginning reading pn\v;rams vluuiki 
prov ide opportunities for children ti practice oral readmg of the sL«L\tions JioralK. in p^iir^ 
with a tape recorder, or indnidualh unlil gnen criteria of word^ per nuiuiti' and a^aira^ \ ari 
reached 



A FINAL WORD 

As the Commission on Reading assorted m Haomnisi j Siition o* Rauh t^, the purpi^^' ol pluniRs 
is to teach children the alphabetic principle so that the\ can consistentK use that pniuipli iv 
help them identil\ known words and to figure luit unknown words on their own The right 
maxims for phonics are," the Commission coniluded, "Do it earh Keep it sim}>le I xcept in 
cases of diagnosed indmdual need, phonics instruction should ha\e been ciunpleted b\ tlu 
end of second grade." 

O 
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To this end, research favors synthetic phonics. However, the "ideal" phonics program 
would probably contain features from analytic phonics as well. Writing m 1985, the 
Commission concluded that the phonics approaches recommended in programs fell 
considerably short of the ideal. Analyses of new editions of basal programs indicate that there 
are still bome problems to be dealt with (26). Ic is hoped that adoption committees will use the 
information they gain from using A Guide to Sclcitm^ Basal Readmit Pro\*rams to encourage 
publishers— as the Commission did earlier— to impr*. j the quality of instructional design, 
materials, and teaching strategies in their programs. 



Footnote 

1. Order forms for Baomui;^ a Nation of Rcadas The Report of the Comviissioti on Readins^, 
prepared by R. C. Anderson, E. H. Hielert, J. A. Scott, and I. A. G. Wilkinson, and Be^iwiins^ to 
Read Thinkni^ and Leanwi'^i about Print— A Summary, summarized by S. A. Stahl, J. Osborn, and 
F Lehr from the Marilyn ]. Adams book of the same name, are available from the Center for the 
Study of Reading. You may obtain order forms by writing the Center at 51 Gerty Drive, 
Champaign, IL 61820, or by calling (217) 244-4083 
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PART TWO 

Discussion of Guidelines for Evaluating Beginning 
Reading and Decoding Skill Instruction 

As the review of rosoarch and practice indicates, there are many things to consider m 
e\aiuating beginnnig reading instruction. The giiidehnes thit follow are not intended to be 
exhaiibtive, rather they focus on some key points to look tor in examinini; kindergarten and 
formal reading instruction in basal reading programs. 

KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 

Once kindergartens ser\ ed primarilv as a transition betu Ci n home and school focusmg on 
developing social skills and con\ eving general common knowledge At the same time, it was 
wideh be!ie\ed that children should not be gi\en s\steinatic reading instruction until the\ 
were "read\" to learn to read, which occurred onK when the\ had reached a certain le\el ot 
maturitv Lntil ^.hildren reached this 'e\el of maturit\, it a as held that systematic reading 
instruction would be unproductue or e\en harmful (21, 32) Proponents or this \ leu 
suggested that instead ot s\stematic instruction, kindergarten reading instruction should 
consist largelv of "readiness" activities As a result, a number ot activities — and tests — u ■ o 
de\ eloped to promote readiness tor reading Some ot these in\ oKed teaching children to hop 
and skip, cut with scissors, match similar shapes, and so on Manv of these acti\ ities ma\ be 
worthwhile, but tlie\ ha\ea negligible relationship to reading (^7) Learning to read nnoKes 
experience with the writlen word In tact, new understandings ot what children are capable ot 
learning, as well as recent studies ot the nature of literac\ and literacy acquisition ha\ e shown 
that \ oung children ha\ e a great deal ot know ledge about the torm and function of w ntten 
language Current practice suggests that reading instruction should build upon this 
knowledge 

And, in manv schools, s\stematk reading instruction does begins in kindergarten 
Positue results ha\e been found both from kindergarten programs that can be characterized as 
formal, structured, and intensue, as well as programs ihat are informal though n U haphazard 
(6, S, 20, 49). Bao}mn\;i <? Safion of Rciuicf^ recommends "a balanced kindergarten program in 
reading and language that includes both formal and informal approaches " Such instruction, 
the Commission continues, should be "svstematic but free from undue pressure " It cautions 
against being "so impatient for our children that we turn kindergartens, and e\en nursery 
schools and dav care centers, into academic bootcamps " Finallv the Commission urges that 
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IhobO chile' ren who are leai^l read)' tor syslemaiic reading instruction are the ones most in need 
of "ample experience with oral and printed language, and early opportunities to begin to write. 

What, then shoulu valuators look for as they examine kindergarten instruction? The 
answer to this question depen Is upon many things, including the school or school district's 
\ lew of when to begin svstematu" reading instruction. Because there is son^ie variation in 
opnion about what the nature of reading instruction in kindergarten classrooms should be, 
members of adoption committees e\ dluating beginning reading and decoding skill instruction 
must discuss and agree upon the t\pe oi reading instruction most appropriate for their 
kindergarten classrooms 

GUIDELINE L Before examining the speufic content ot kindergarten reading instruction in 
basal reading programs, discuss and agree upon the type ot reading instruction that is most 
appropriate for vour kindergarten classrooms. 



Content of Kindergarten Instruction 

The reseaich suggests that if the word awareness, phonemic awareness, knowledge of letter 
names, and print awareness ot all children could be developed in kindergarten— or earlier— the 
rate of primar\ school failures would be reduced enormousl\. The research also suggests that 
children who do not acquire adequate reading skill by the end of the primar\ grades are likeU 
to fail m school forever. It seems imperative, therefore, that kindergarten le\'els ot basal 
programs contain activities that focus on these essential aspects of reading 

Word awareness. Although the concept uvui is often developed at home, tor man\ 
children, school must provide this understanding Early reading instruction usuall\ begins 
with the assumption that children possess both the concept of uvtd and the abilitv to recogni/e 
otherwise familiar words— spoken and written— when examined one at a time. The word 
wofd IS nearlv una\'oidable in instruction about reading To make any sense out ot their 
classroom actu ities, therefore, children must ahead) understand— or quickly catch on to— the 
idea of what a word is. 

Fortunatelv, it is lairlv easy to get children to attend to words. \n only one setting, 
voung diildren can make great progress in di\ iding or segmenting sentences into individual 
words, although the\ often ha\e trouble identif)ing function words and prepositions as 
separate words (32, 40) 

Of course, most children do not learn the concept ot uvui this way Most learn about 
words through exposure to print. Because speakers produce clauses in one continuous breath, 
in listening to spoken language, children cannot distinguish spaces between the words In 
looking at print, howe\ er, thev can see that there are spaces between the words As children 
become aw are ot the one-bv-one nature of words in print, they begin to notice and isolate 
words in speech. One researcher showed that word awareness increases dramatically along 
with the earliest signs ot emerging reading ability (28) This nearly, but not quite, obvious 
nature and function of individual words seems a reason lo teach word awareness 

Bc^innin\i to Read suggests a number ot actu ities to help children understand the 
concept of imd. For example, sentence segmentation games, which involve sentences made 
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from strings of picture cards, can be a good way to train word awareness. By letting children 
play with the orders and combinations of cards, the activity can be extended to explore the 
meanings and functions of words as well as their segmentability. Other activities should focus 
on training children to recognize the purpose of the spaces between words in print Pointing 
out words and noting spaces between them in storybooks, on chalkboards, or in big books can 
reinforce this idea (i8). 

Exploring and contrasting lengths of printed words can help clarify the difference 
between syllables and words and hasten the insight that a printed word should be meaningful 
Activities dealing with word length can help children become aware of prepositions and short 
function words (39, 48), Finally, such activities can be a way of showing children that words 
that take longer to sav, look longer in print— reflecting the relationship between speech and 
alphabetic wTiting (39). 

Phonemic awareness. Partially trom learning about letters and words, and partially 
through rhyming and other word games, children can develop an ability to "play with" the 
sounds in spoken words and thus develop phonemic awareness. Typically, phonemic 
awareness activities engage children in a \ariety of games and activities involving nursery 
rhymes, rhvmed stories and rhyme production, segmentation of sentences into individual 
words, investigation^ of word length, clapping and dancing to syllabic rhythms, and the 
isolation and identification of initial, rinal, and internal phonemes in words (43). 

Although Bc;^iunm^ to Read states that the explicit training of phonemic awareness is 
invaluable for efficient and effective reading instruction, it cautions against giving tests of 
phonemic awareness to kindergartners, and, if they fail, holding them back from first gra^e 
Tiie key to phonemic awareness lies more in training than in age or maturation. Therefore, it 
children have not received sufficient exposure to print and sound by age fi\ e and a half, there 
is litile to suggest that they will do so "automatically" by the time they are six and a half As 
well as explicit training, the activities that seem to lead to the development of phonemic 
awareness are those involved in learning how to read and spell. To keep children back to 
"wait" for phonemic awareness to develop is to hold them back Irom what may be the best 
opportunities to allow it to develop. 

Bt\uiwn<^ to Rcthi urges that phonemic awareness games and activities be incorporated 
into the standard kindergarten and preschool curricula. 

Knowledge of letter names. If a number of children in a kindergarten class do not 
know the names of the letters of the alphabet, does simply teaching them to name and 
recognize the letters assure that they will become good readers'^ Research seems to say no 
Accurate but slow recognition of letters is not enough, it is the Cii>c and the tluoucy w ith w hich 
children can name and identify them that matters. 

Children who can quickly recogni/e most letters will haw an easier time learning 
about letter sounds and word spellings than will children who still have to work at 
remembering letter identities. A comfortable knowledge of the names and identities of letters 
hastens the learning of letter sounds because it helps children remember the sounds That is, if 
children know that a particular symbol is called ^, then thev can use that tact to help remember 
its sound. 
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Children who recognize letters quickly and accurately will also have an easier time 
recognizing words as patterns of letters. To the extent that they have to pause and "work" at 
identifving letters, children will have les'^ ittention left tor hgunng out words Thus ]ust being 
able to name the letters is only the first step What is needed tor successful reading is a 
comfortable familiarity with letters. 

Print awareness. Learning about the importance ot print otten occurs m situations 
where written language serves to entertain (as in books and ir ^ga/ines), to inform (as in 
instructions on packages and in games), and to direct (as on traflic signs) The goal is tor 
children to learn about the function^ ot written language and about w hat adults mean w hen 
thev talk about "reading." Programs should include suggestions for actu ities that make the 
function ot print obvious, useful, and entertaining to children. 

Storiflwok reading. Storybook reading can be used to demonstrate conrepts about 
how print works, including such things as "author," "title," "top," "bottom," which way the 
print goes, and so forth. The reading aloud ot stor\ books not only de\elops children's print 
awareness, it also initiates children into the wonders of the imaginative worlds accessible onl\ 
through literature and the wonders ot the e\er\day world accessible through informational 
books For kindergarten reading programs, as in the latter grades, storybook reading is not an 
"extra," but must be an integral part of the school day. 

Spjclliug mid writing. Printing letters and writing words are important in their own 
right Because of the interrelatedness of the oral and written forms of language, learning to 
write also aids in reading dewlopment. For man\ \oung children, the desire to communicate 
pro\ ides an nuentne for using w ritten language, hnented spelhng is an especialK produitue 
wa\ of doing this. Invented spelling forces children to reflect upon the sounds in spoken 
words and relate them to printed letters m a wa\ that fits in well with young children's natural 
desire to explore their world. 

The arguments fo" including invented spelling and, later on, spelling instruction as a 
major component of the reading program are strong Learning about spelling reinforces 
children's knowledge about common letter sequences It also reinforces their know ledge about 
spelling-sound relationships and ma\ help children become aware of w ord parts (27). Because 
of this, spelling practice enhances reading profieiencv- 

But writing should not take the place of instruction and practice m reading connected 
text and in word recognition For children's interest m how words actually are spelled to be 
useful, they must be exposed to properlv written text For children to learn how words actualK 
are spelled, thev must learn to read— and to spell. 

GUIDELINE 2. When examining the kindergarten le\els c>f basal reading programs, e\aluate 
the quantitv and qualilv of instruction and practice opportunities for developing 

• word awareness 

• phonemic awareness 

• knowledge of letter names 

• print awareness 
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Oral Language Activities and Listening Experiences 

The development of reading is related to the development of speaking; and listening; as well as 
to writing, A quality kindergarten program should pro\ ide opportunities for grow th in these 
areas. 

In addition to providing a language-nch environment in which children gain 
knowledge of the world, kindergarten classrooms should encourage children to use language 
in reflective ways. Providing children with opportunities, such as class discussions, that allow 
them to listen and respond to adult questions requiring them to reflect upon their experiences 
can stimulate the kind of mental processes that are needed for them to read with 
understanding. 

Since listening comprehension proficiency also predicts successful reading 
comprehension, language actn ities that encourage children to listen to and follow directions as 
well as those that involve listening to stories should be a part of a school reading program 
Oral language activities and listening experiences in the classroom are important for all 
children but especially important for children w ho have not had experiences at home with the 
language of schools and books. 

Oral language and listening acti\ ities should permeate kindergarten classrooms Basal 
reading programs should contain useful suggestions for these kinds of activities, hut in no way 
should oral language and listening experiences be limited to these suggestions 

GUIDELINE 3. When examining kindergarten le\els of basal reading programs, evaluate the 
quantitv and qualit\ of instruction and practice opportunities for oral language and listening 
experiences. 



FORMAL READING INSTRUCTION 

Although this section focuses on the decoding activities associated w ith beginning reading, it 
must once again be emphasi/ed that a balanced beginning reading program contains j \ anetv 
of writing, spelling, speaking, and listening activities. 

The first step in evaluating formal reading instruction in a program is to determine the 
approach to letter-sound correspondences it uses— analytic or synthetic— and how well it 
presents that instruction. This can be done by looking at the letter-sound instruction in three 
consecutive lessons and asking the following questions. 1) Are letter-sound correspondences 
presented in isolation— a synthetic approach— or are thev identified as the sounds heard at the 
beginning (or middle or end) of a word— an analytic approach? 2) Are letter-sound 
correspondences presented explicitl\, or are children to deduce them from examples"* 3) What 
IS the predominant unit of instruction— indi\idual letters and sounds, clusters of letters or 
spelling patterns, or words? 4) Are the instructional suggestions easy to follow and consistent 
from lesson to lesson^ and 3) Do the lessons review the correspondences presented in 
previous lessons? 

Rather than choosing a program based upon whether it uses a purely analytic or 
purely synthetic approach to phonics, it seems best to determine that the instruction be clear 
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and not confusing to students It is also a good idea to uetermino that the instruction is 
adequate. In an analytic program, this can be accomphshed by pro\ iding some letter-sound 
correspondences in isolation, but using known words to illustrate how the\ might actualK 
sound. In a s\ nthetk program, this w ould in\ ol\ e gi\ ing serious attention to teaching children 
to blend taught sounds into words, and providing a great deal v t practice reading words that 
are composed ot the taught sounds 

Alter determining the approach used m a program, evaluators should consider se\ eral 
other factors, such as Ihe presence of blending exercises, the relationship of the w ords in the 
student reader to the taught sounds, and the use ot context as an instructional strategy 
(Remember that Bc^miiDis^ to Rend does not recommend an oxerrelianie on context Rather, it 
argues that instead ot habitually rel\mg on context, children should be encouraged to tigure 
out troubling w ords trom their spellings ) 

GUIDELINE 4. Betore examining the sp^'atic content ot tormal reading instruction in a basal 
reading program, determine w hich approach to phonics instruction it uses and decide it the 
instruction is clear and adequate. 

The Design of Letter-Sound Instruction 

If Hnghsh were pertectK alphabetic— if each letter corresponded exactU to one sound and \ice 
\ersa — then the number of letter-sound pairs to be learned would ecjual tw'ent\-si\ 

I lowexer, because the correspondeace is not consistently one-to-one but otten one-to- 
several in both directions, there are man\ more than twent\-six letter-sound pairs to be 
learned ExaclK how manv^ It has been found that hundreds ot correspondences are 
nnohed In a stud\ restricted to the one- and tw o-svllable words common to the reading 
materials ot si\ to nine vear olds, the number ot relevant letter-sound correspondences was 
toundlobe211 (^)) 

It is important to recogni/e, how e\er, that not all ot the correspondences are ecjualK 
useful, not all are recjuired with ecjual trec]uenc\, not all need to be learned in the tirst grade, 
and not all that children w ill learn e\entuall\ need be taught explicitly Theretore, it might he 
better to ask idiuli correspondences should be tau 'ht rather than how man\ As Bc^nuini^ To 
Rciid emphasi/es, "Beyond the most basic ot basics and despite a long histor\ and broad use, 
the x arunis presentations ot phonics lessons m reading programs contain little in the wa\ ot 
agreement as to the best set ot letter-sound p.nrs to teach explicitly to students " 

It seems reasonable, howe\ er, to expect that the order m w hich letter-sound 
correspondences are introduced be w ell planned so that the\ can be combined to torm vsords 
Turther, it seems reasonable that the design ot instructional sequence be e\ ident Ciood 
planning and caietul instructional design should result m ease ot acquisition ot letter-sound 
correspondences tor children 

In examining the design ot letter-sound instruction in programs in detail, it might be 
uselul to determine 1) the tirst tifteen letter-sound correspondences taught and how manv 
words can be made trom them 2) the order ot introduction of letter-sound 
correspondences— tor both the \o\>'els and the consonants, \) whether the long and short 
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sounds of the same \o\\el are introduced in the same lesson or whether their nitroduction is 
separated; 4) whether different sounds for the same consonant are introduced m the same 
lesson or the^*" introduction separated (for example, /s/ and HI for c); 5) how digraphs, such 
as ///// and are introduced (whether the concept of two letters together ha\ nig a different 
sound is explicitly stated), 6) the provisions that are made for the continuing review of the 
leHcr-sound correspondences taught; and 7) the point at which all letter-sound 
correspondences have been introduced. 

hi addition to these points, it might be helpful to look at how a program deals with the 
teaching of rules, or phonic generali/.ations Research indicates that although rules can direct 
children to common spelling patterns and some strategies to use w hen identif\ ing unknou n 
wwds, memorization of rules is not productive. Rather, if children are taught rules, tliev 
should also be taught to use them flexiblv. 

Other points to consider can be found in W'^uxnm'^ \o Read, particularly in the chapter 
"Issues in the Teaching of Phonics." 

GUIDELINE 5. In examining the design ol letter-sound instruction in a basal reading 
program, determine if the order of the nitroduction of letter-sound correspondences is well 
planned and if the design of the instruction is evident. 



Practice Opportunities 

To become successful readers, children need opportunities to practice their decoding skill. In a 
basal program, this practice can come in the form of workbook pages, flash cards, computer 
programs, and writing and spelling activities. These practice opportunities should be exanimed 
carefully to see if they reflect the instruction presented in the program 

Almost everyone agrees, however, that reading connected text— the selections in 
student readers and m other books~is the most beneficial practice ot all In examining the 
selections in basal readers, evaluators should also determine if they reflect instruction i Mie 
program In particular, tlie\ should see if the selections contain a good number of words that 
reinforce the letter-sound correspondences taught in related lessons. Of ec]ual importance, 
however, is determining that the selections are mteresling and engaging to the children w ho 
will read them 

GUIDELINE 6. When examining opportunities to practice decoding skill contained in a basal 
reading program, deterniiiie if 

• wwkbook pages, Hash cards, computer programs, and writing and spelling 
activities reflect the program's instruction 

• selections contain a good number of words that reintorce letter-sound 
correspondences taught in related lessons 

• selections are interesting and engaging to children 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for Beginiiiiig Reading and Decoding 
Skill Instruction 

Tlu* sugj;csMons lhal follow arc bascJ on a'sLMr^h anJ t'lkvlni* praclK^' Tlu'\ aa' nUcMuii'd to 
help ttMchiTs iikorporaU* the inlormation pro\ iJeJ in this bookk't into tlK-ir total instructional 
program, 

1 1 low Jo 1 help childrL'n's rt»a J ing J^'velopmont? 

• Make reading and writing an integral part ol the i la^sroom throughout the da\, 
not )ust during "reading time " Include print actu ities m lessons devo»ed to art, 
language, nuisic, and mathematics. 

• Read to children dailv Reading ak)ud — both liclion and nonhction— u ill 
de\'elc)p children's reading in main \va\s Su*.h reading will motnate children to 
explore books on their own, impro\e their language and world knowledge, and 
allow their imaginations to thrive. 

• Vial e time tor writing, as well as reading 1 la\ ing children write can be a usehil 
wav of improving the^r knowledge ol letter-sound correspondeikcs as well as 
their understanding ol how writers work 

• Allow time lor children to read lor their own purposes L\en Jiildren at the \er\ 
beginning stages of reading benefit Irom looking at books and "reading" simple 
picture books 

2 1 low should decoding instruction relate to the rest ol mv reading program"^ 

• Do not teach decoding as an end in itsell 1 he purpose ol decoding instruction is 
to enable children to read lluentU and with comprehension 

• hmphasi/e the links between instruction in decoding and the other parts ol the 
reading program At least scime ol the selections children read should contain a 
lot ol wt)rds thai remlorce the letter-sound correspondences thev are learning 

• Keep in mind that the aim ol decoding instruction is to get children close enough 
to a word's pronunciation st) they can, with the help ol its cont**\t, reu)gni/e it 

• Children en)o\ being fluent readers who easiK understand what the\ ad ll 
necessarv, use repeated readings to achieve lluent reading. 

• During reading instruction, children should mostlv read selections that are at 
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their instructional level. Some additional time, however, should be devoted to 
texts that they can read easily (v^ith a 957c or better oral reading accuracy). 

3. How can 1 help oil children read? 

• Be mindful of the fact that there can be a wide variation in the knowledge that 
young children have v'ibout reading. Some children may not have even the most 
basic ideas. Provide these children with underlying concept^ ^^^^ a[ the functions 
of reading and writing as well as with specific information about letters sounds, 
and words. 

• For children who are already reading simple stories, this kind of instruction 
probably is not necessary, histead, emphasize more advanced concepts with 
them. 

• The essential principle of all good teaching—estimate where each student is and 
build on that base — is doubly important in reading instruction. 
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PART FOUR 

Listing of Guidelines for Evaluating Begiiuiing Reading 
and Decoding Skffl histruction 

GUIDELINE 1. Ik'loR' oxaiiiining the spivihc contonl ot kmJiTgarli'n roaJing inslriklion m 
basal reading programs, disaiss anJ agrtv upon tlu' 1\ pc ot r^'aJing instriktion that is most 
appropriate for vour kinJorgarten classrooms 

GUIDELINl 2. When oxammmg the kindergarten le\els ot basal reading programs, exaluaie 
the quantity and quality ot instruction and practice opportunities tor de\ eloping 

• \yord awareness 

• phonemic awareness 

• knowledge ot letter names 

• print a\yareness. 

GUIDELINE 3. When exainining kindergarten le\els ol basal reading programs, evaluate the 
quantity and qualit\ ot instruction and pradkc opportunities tor oral language and listening 
experiences. 

GUIDELINE 4. Hetore examining the speulA umknt ol iormal reading instru^.tion in a basal 
reading program, determine which appnvuh to phonks instruction it uses and decide it the 
instruction is clear and adequate 

GUIDELINE 5. In examining the design ot letter-sound instruction in a basal reading 
program, determine it the order ot the introduction ot letter-sound corre^xmdences is well 
planned and it the design ol the instruction is eyidenl 

GUIDELINE 6. When examining opportunities to prai lice decoding skill contained in a basal 
reading program, determine it 

• workbook pages, tlash cards, computer programs, and w nting and spelling 
actiyities retlect the program's instruction 

• selections contain a good number ot words that reintorce letter-sound 
correspondences taught in rekUed lessons 

• selections are interesting and engaging to children 
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PART FIVE 

Worksheets for Evaluating Begiiiiiiiig Reading aiul 
Decoding Skffl Iiistiaiction 

Somo imporltinl ^i^pal^ ol bi'giimini; R\ulinv; jnd Ji'ioJiiii; skill inslriKlion hjxcbrcn 
JisLiissoJ in this bookli'l jiul suninijri/cJ in llu' ^uuli'liiu's I hc worksluvls ihM lolluu w ill 
lu'lp \ou use Iho intormjtion in llu' biH>kk't as \ou cxaluati' beginning; rctulini; instriuliun in 
rcadini; programs 

Spa llu Jiri'dions prcioJo caih uorksluvl XJdilional intoimalion about Ihr 
worksluvts win K' louiul in the / (^/^/r? s MiuuM 

Materials and Resources Needed 

^ou w ill m\\\ one worksluvt lor cr\ rv iJinv; prov;ram \ou plan U> lAaluatc RcproJu^ r as 
mam worksluvls as \ou luvJ i oi I'aJi pro^nuii \ou cxaluaU*. \ou will also n^vJ u>[^U's ol 

• KmlIuts' manuals 

• ^tuJrnt Icxlbooks 

Points to Keep in Mind 

1 ^ou ma\ liiul that sou Jo not nml to iv>mpU'ti* i*\ lt\ kolumn oransu^-i i'\t'r\ 
k|ucstion on a w orksluvt I nipt\ spju*s Jo not nu-an that a proi;ram has Jt'luuni us 

2 ^ou ma\ L boost* to Use onl\ part*^oU\uh v\oikshci't 
Rating What You Have Evaluated 

\ou max v\ ish to Ji'\i*lop a ratmv; >uilo to i|uantit\ \ lUii o\ I'lall (Aaluatioii ol br^mnini; 
ruulinv; instruction m tlu* prot;rams \ou cxamnu' W^' ha\t' pro\klcJ spju on i\Kh \\orkshi'vt 
tor \ou toruorJ thrsc ratin);s 
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WORKSHEET 1: DIRECTIONS 



GUIDELINE 1: Kindergc^rlon Instruction 

In the space provided, state your agieed-upon goals for reading instruction in 
the kindergarten program. 

GUIDELINES 2, 3: Quantity and Quality ol Kindergarten Instruction 

I Look at five consecutive lessons each from the beginning, middle, and end c 
the program. Then list by name and page number the actu'ities m the lessons 
that develop each of the following- 
a word awareness, 

b. phonemic awareness 

c. letter name knowledge 
d print awareness. 

Using information from the Research and Practice section the booklet, 
ev<)luate the appropriateness and quality of these activities 

2. Repeat this procedure tor oral language and listening actu ities 
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Worksheet 1 



BEGINNING READING AND DECODING SKILL 



Publisher 



Program 



Grade Level 



Copyright 



Evaluator 



GUIDELINE 1 

KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 



Statement of the committee's goalb for kindergarten reading instruction. 



GLIDEL1\HS2,^ 












QLAVriTY AND QUALITY 


l.cbson 1 


Less-on 2 


Lesion 3 


Lesson 4 


Lesbon 5 : 


OF INSTRUCTION 


Name 


Ncime 


Name- 


Name' 


Name 1 




PP 


PP 


PP 


PP 


pp ' Rating 


V\ord awarom'ss 






1 


■ 



I'luminiK awari iH'^ 



•tier naiiH' know ledge 



I'mit au.ir* ne* 



Oral language 



I istening 
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WORKSHEET 2: DIRECTIONS 

GUIDELINE 4: Formal Reading Instruction 



Look at the letter-sound instruction in three consecutive lessons. Answer the following 
questions in the spaces provided. 

a. Are letter-sound correspondences presented in isolation (synthetic) or are they 
identified as the sounds heard at the beginning, middle, or end of a word 
(analytic)? 

b Are letter-sound correspondences presented explicitly or are children expected 
to deduce them from examples? 

c. What is the predominant unit of mstruction (letters and sounds, clusters of 
sounds and spelling patterns, or words)? 

d. Are instructional suggestions easy to follow and consistent from lesson to 
lesson? 

e. Do the lessons review the correspondences taught m previous lessons? 

On the basis of your answers to these questions, decide if the program uses an 
analytic or a synthetic approach to phonics instruction and whether its instruction is 
clear and adequate Record your answers. 

GUIDELINE 5: Design of Letter-Sound Instruction 

Look at the letter-sound instruction in three consecutive lessons Comment, using the 
following questions to guide your evaluation. 

a What are the first fifteen letter-sound correspondences taught? How man\ 
words can be made from them? 

b. What IS the order of introduction of letter-sound correspondences (vowels and 
consonants)? 

c Are the long and shori sounds of the same vowel introduced m the same 
lesson, or is their introduction separated^ 

d. Are different sounds ror the same consonant introduced in the same lesson, or 
IS their introduction separated? 

e. How are digraphs introduced? 

f. What provisions are made for continuing the review of the letter-sound 
correspondences taught? 

g At what point have all of the letter-sound correspondences been introdu<.ed^ 
h. How does the program deal with teaching rules or phonic generalizations? 
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Based on your tommenls, decide it the design ot the letter-sound instruction in the 
program is well-planned and if the design ot the instruction is evident. Record your 
answers. 

GUIDELINE 6: Practice Opportunities 

1 Examine the various opportunities for decoding skill practice provided in the 
program's workbook pages, flash cards, computer programs, and writing and 
spelling activities. Comment on whether they reflect the program's instruction. 

2 Look at at least five selections in the basal reader (both fiction and rumtiction) and 
comment on whetlier thev reflect and reinforce the letter-sound correspondences 
taught m related lessons Then decide it children will find the selections 
interesting and engaging. 
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Worksheet 2 BEGINNING READING AND DECODING SKILL 



Publisher 



Progrnm 



Grade Level 



Copyright 



Evaluator 



GUIDELINE 4 

FORMAL READING INSTRUaiON 



Names and inclusive page numbers of lessons examined' 



Rating- 



b 



Approach to phonics inMruction 
used in program 

Comments on the clarity and 
adequacy of instruction 



GUIDELINES 

DESIGN OF LE1TER-50UND INSTRUCTION 



Names and inclusive page numbers ot lessons exammed 



Comments 



GUinELINE6 

PRACTICE OPPORTUNITIES 



a Workbook pages 
b Mash cards 



Selection 1 
Name* 

PP 
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Selection 2 

Name 

PP 



Selection 

Name 

PP 



c Computer program^ 

d Wntmg/spelling actuities 



Selection 4 
Name 

PP 



Selection ^ 
Name 

PP 
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PART ONE 
Research and Practice 



Students' succtbs iii school depends largeK upon hon- well the\ can get nuMnini; trom the 
books and other materials the\ read. Therefore, comprehension instruction is an important 
part of the teaching of reading, and it ib a primary goal of most basal reading programs 

Comprehension instruction in reading piograms usuallv is built around the selections 
contained in the basal reader, or student textbook and is con^pobed ot a series ot teacher- 
gu'ded activities cominonK known as the directed reading les .on. Classroum observation 
reseaich has shown that as thev take students through a reading selection, teachers are strongK 
influenced bv the procedures, instructions, and recommendations suggested in teacher^' 
manuals (3, 4, 5). 

Because the directed reading less»>n and the instructional suggestIon^ that accompan\ 
it can play such an important role in the teaching of comprehension, this booklet focuses on 
that aspect of basal reading programs ^ ^mpanion booklet, Coffipfchcnsiou 11 SkiU> jud 
Sttiitc^u-, concentrates on instruction designed to provide students with more general skills 
and strategies that can help them to read all kinds of materials on their own 

The Nature of Reading Comprehension 

One view ot reading holds that reading is a simple process ot figuring out or decoding the 
words on a printed page The belief underK ing this \ lew ls that the pronunciation of words 
gnes access to the meanings, and that comprehension comes automatical! v Current research, 
how ever, has established that w hile this \ lew of reading is parth correct, reading is a much 
more complex process. In Bccowui^i ii Siitiou of RtuJcrs, \[^ report on the >tate of reading 
research and instruction, theCommis^.v»n on Reading defined reading as 

n ihe process of constructing meaning from writtv.) texts It is a complex 
skill rec]uiring the ^coordination of a number of interrc^Ued v^urces ot 
information (1) 

To gain some understanding of what happens when we read, it is helpful to examine 
se\eral points raised bv the definition What is iiu t b\ the term -uiittoi /cxS'* What does it 
mean toi -nstruct ifiCLium^^? How uo readers icn-triat mciwin^i from written texts*' What are 
lutctrclatcd ^ou^'co mfoftmithni? and Mow do n.wuLT'^i cord iHiitc interrelated sources of 
information^ 

• What is meant by the term written texts^ A written text isan\thing reread It can 
be any number of things a page in a b(^<^k, an article in a newspaper, a ^ ttt-r from a friend, a 
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computer printout, a billboard on the side ot a highua\, or the directions on the back ot a box 
ot cake mix 

• What does it mean to construct meaning^ Reading is a process m uhkh a reader's 
ou n knowledge is combined uith the information in a book or other written texts to create 
meaning. When u e >uccesstull\ combine u hat u e are readmg u ith our ou n know ledge, u e 
are engaged in the cou^tmcthvi ohucivuu^i, 

• How do readers construct meaning from written text"* The construction of meaning 
IS a d\ namic process As ue read words, phrases sentences, and paiagraphs of a text, u e 
contmuousK re' ise our interpretations ot what that text means (8) This abilit\ to interpret a 
text's meaning is the result ot our keeping track ol, comparing, and integrating u hat thi author 
has written uith what wealread\ know— that is, with our own l\hk<;}Ouud knc:vlcJ<;c about the 
subject matter in the text, other rele\ant information, and the con\ entions ot hou texts are 
written. 

This process ot constructing meaning can be imagined as a continuous dialogue 
between us and the author ot the text we are reading. The dialogue proceeds as ue read 
through the text, and as it continues, we "write" a new text m our own heads This new text 
"in our heads" is the result ot integrating our ideas u ith those of the author in a wa\ that 
makes sense to us Uind, if the author had the opportunit\ to examine the text in our heads, it 
would also make sense to him or her) By creating this new text, ue ha\ e constructed meaning 
trom the text we were reading .2). 

• What are interrelated sources of information*^ \n the view ot reading we 
mentioned earlier, reading is a process that "starts at the bottom," with readers rirst identity mg 
letters, then learning the meaning ot words through pronunciation, then adding the meanings 
of words together to produce the meaning ot clauses and sentences, then combing the 
meanings of sentences to produce the meanings ot paragraphs and entire texts 

Research shows, howe\er, that in addition to producing meanings trom letters, words, 
sentences, and paragraphs, readers also select and use their knowledge about people, places 
and things, and their knowledge about texts and how the\ are organi/ed .Ml ot these things 
are the interrelated sources of intormat:on 

• How do readers coordinate interrelated sources of information^ Comprehension 
depends upon the ability ot readers to organi/e the different kinds ot knowledge thev possess 
The abilit\ to coordinate these sources of intormation requires experience and practice W hen 
readers understand what the\ are reading, thex ha\e mastered the ci>mplexities ot coordinating 
manv interrelated sources of information 



The Directed Reading Lesson 

The objective of the directed reading lesson is to build studtT.ts' comprehension ampetence 
through meaningtul encounters w ith written texts (^) T\ pualK, the less^m proceeds through 
se\eral stages, beginning with a pn n\hiiu;^i, or preparation stage during which the teacher 
introduces the selection, proMdes background intormation, and presents new \ocabular\ that 
will be encountered in the ^ek\' on As part ot this stage, the teacher might also set the 
purpose tor reading the selection and pose questions tor the students to answer as the\ read 
During the second ^tage, the students H\h{ the selection. oralK or silentK in its entirety or in 
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sections. They may also answer questions as they read or after they have read In the 
concluding stage of the le^bon, students complete /u//ou'-i</j activities, including discussion, 
rereading, and workbook practice with the skills and strategies used in the lesson. 

The directed reading lesson has been a central feature of reading programs for many 
years, and, in many cases, the instructional suggestions provided with them have simply 
evolved without any evidence to support their effectiveness. In fact, researchers have 
discovered that, m some programs, the instructional suggestions were misleading or irrele\ant 
to the selections they accompanied (4). This is one reason why you should carefully examine 
the instructional practices provided in basal programs for the directed reading lesson. 
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PART wo 

Discussion of Guidelines for Evaluating the Dii'ected 
Reading Lesson 

This part ol the booklet presents tour i;uidclinoN to help \ vu as \ou cxamiiK' instructional 
practices tor the dirocteJ reading lesson The guidelines relate speciticall\ to prereading 
acti ities, que>t)ons toaccompaiu and tollou reading, and tollou'-up actnities 

The examples used in this discu^Mon relate to the storv. Up tc the l.ofl, \\ hich appears 
belou While this selection is a narratix e, and i^ similar to narrati\ es lound in basal reading 
programs, the guidelines presented in relation to it can be applied as well to articles, 
biographies, poems, and other kinds ol selections that appear in reading programs We s^.^^gest 
that \ou read the stor\ before proceeding to the discussion ot gukk lines 

Up to the Loft 

Uhene\er \lar\ Beth thought about the har\est,she lelt e\en suker 
than shealread\ was She had reali\ looked torward to the har\e^t this \ear 
Tor the tirst time. Ma and l\i had said that she u>uid work with the rest ot the 
tamilv m the tields \o longer w ould she ha\e to walk o\er to the Ste\ ens' 
house during hai\estand spend the dav pla\ing with little lohnn\ \o Itmger 
would she ha\e io listen to her brothers tease her about being the bab\ ot the 
tamiK 

\lar\ Beth coughed and tookaUiUhei dnnkot water In her mind sht 
could still hear her mother's \\t)rds trom that morning; 

"\ow, \1ar\ Beth, \ou ha\ea a>ld V)u'll ha\e to sta\ in bed toda\ 
But, \la " 

" There's no buts about it. \ouni; lad\ It's tot) late to take \ou o\er lo 
the Ste\ ens' house, but 1 think \ou'il K^ill ni;ht b\ \i irselt just sta\ in bed 
and keep warm 
But,\la 

Now hush We 11 be back b\ sundow h \ou takei;inKl uirec^t 
\ourselt, \ou might be well enough to work with us tomt^rrow " 

S(> Mar\ Beth took laie o\ herseit \ irst she read hi^i book, then she 
sewed a pillowcase, then she pla\ul with her doils \nd then she got bored 
Bored and angr\ V\ h\ did her niotlier ha\e io make hvr sta\ home^ She \\as 
tired o\ beinu treated like a bab\ "^ure she telt su k, but shi* lould ha\ e done 
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somethin^^ to help with the harvest. 

Mary Beth looked out her window. In the distance she could see Via 
and Pa and her brothers harvesting corn. Closer by she could see the big barn 
where Betsy li\'ed Betsy was a gray mare who was now too old to work. She 
spent most of her time in the barn munching hay 

Siiddenlv Mary Beth had an idea. As long as nobody was around, she 
could play m the lott! Mary Beth had never been in the loft because Pa 
wouldn't let her climb the ladder that led to it. fie said it was too dangerous. 

"Too dangerous!" thought Mary Beth. "That's because he still thinks 
I'm a babv" 

Fi\'e minutes later, Mary Beth opened the door to the barn She was 
wrapped in a blanket and feeling better by the minute A doll's head peeked 
out ot each of the large pockets of her nightgown "At least I'll ha\ e some tun 
todav/' she thought, ".And no one will ever know " 

She went over to Betsy and patted her. Betsy just kept munching hay, 
but she did flick her tail back and forth a few times, l^ight next to Betsy was 
the ladder that led up to the loft. It was tall and rickety and it did look a b't 
dangerous but Mary Beth was determined to see the loft. She looked around 
to make sure no one was watching, and then slu* put her foot on the first rung 

The ladde* creaked under Mary Beth's weight She hesi^ited for a 
moment and then began the long, slow climb. Every once in a while, the 
ladder would quiver slightly and make groaning noises, bu^ Marv Beth jusl 
kept her eves on the loft and tried not to be scared 

When she was about haltway up the ladder, Mary Beth heard a 
sudden noise from below 1 ler dog |ud\ hul come through the open barn 
door and was dancing around Betsy's heels The old mare kicked at the dog 
with her powerful hind legs Her first kick missed judv, and so did the second 
The third kick, howe\er, landed squareK on the ladder Mary Beth swa\ed tor 
an instant and then tell to the ground with a thud. The ladder crashed down 
right next to her )udv, terrified bv the noise, streaked out of the barn like a 
furrv comet And then everything went black for Marv Beth 

Some time later, Vlar\ Beth opened her eyes and cried out from the 
pain She tried to get up, but her legs wouidn'^ support her She looked 
around the emptv barn and saw that Betsv was gone "1 w onder w here she 
is^" Marv Beth thought. But the pain in her legs soon made her think of her 
ow n problem "1 low can 1 get help"^" she said "Ma and the others w on't be 
back until sundown " 

Marv Beth began to feel disperate She looked around the barn again 
I ler e\ es stopped w hen the\ reached the big bell hanging from the door Ma 
used the bell once a dav to call the familv in for dinner If onU she could ring 
the bell. Ma and the others would C(we running. 

Marv Beth began crawling toward the bell but stopped short w hen she 
realized that she could not poss«bl\ reach the rope to ring it The rope was far 
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out of reach. There was no other way to ring the bell, unless — 

She crawled frantically back to the ladder. One side of the ladder had 
broken off and was now just a long piece of wood. It was heavy, but Mary 
Beth managed to drag it to the doorway. Then she grabbed the wood in both 
hands and slowly stood it on end. It just barely leached the bell. 

Using all her strength, Mary Beth swung the wood back and forth. 
The bell clanged loudly. Again and again she swung tht wood, even though 
her arms wer*^ aching. The bell clanged again and again. Finally, weak from 
pain and exhausted from her efforts, Mary Beth let the wood drop to the 
ground. She sat perfectly still for a minute and then passod out. 
Days later. Ma helped Mary beth get up on her crutches 
"Ma?'' asked Mary Beth, "Tell me, why didn't you punish me for what 
1 did? You made me stay in my room for two days when I let the pigs out ot 
their pen. And this is lots worse than that!" 

"Well, Mary Beth, 1 thought about it a lot,'' Ma replied. "And what I 
decided was that the broken leg, the cast, and the crutches were punishment 
enough. Besides, I'm proud of the way you found to give us a distress signal. 
We knew that something was wrong when Betsy came wandering out into the 
field, but we didn't realize how important it was until we heard the bell 
ringing." 

"I'm sorry. Ma," Mary Beth said "I know I shouldn't have climbed 
that ladder" 

"Well, maybe you've learned a couple of lessons trom this. It could be 
all for the best." 

Mary Beth didn't say anything. Ma is right, I guess, she thought. 1 
probably have learned a thing or two. I should ha\'e closed tlk door to keep 
that silly dog out' 

Prereading Activities 

Teachers' manuals accompanying m()st reading programs contain suggestions for ways to 
prepare students to read a selection. This section will discuss two t\ pes of prereading acti\ ities 
t\ picallv found in the manuals activities tor building background knowledge and for setting 
purposes. Additional prereading actn ities, such as \ ocabulary instruction, comprehension 
skill and strategy development, and decoding, are disrussed in other booklets in this series 

Building background knowledge. The first type ot prereading activity typically 
found m a dire^ccJ reading lesson is the activity intended to build background knowledge 
Background-building activities differ markedly. Some activ ities suggest asking students about 
their own experiences with the topic of a selection, others suggest telling students what a 
selection will be about, and still others suggest giving students information about the type ot 
selection the\ will be reading Classroom observer^ have discovered that teachers sometimes 
modify these different kinds of activities to tit their own purposes, or even skip them entirelv 
In fact, teachers in one studv claimed the\ did not have time to devote to background-building 
activities (^). 
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Recent research, however, indicates that background knowledge plays a critical role m 
reading comprehension One researcher summarized the importance ot these investigations as 
lollows "The strongest conclusion to emerge from research on reading in the last decade is 
that understanding something new often hinges on relating it to something old (13) " 
Therefore, an appropriate amount ot time spent on building background knowledge is time 
well spent (2, 11). 

Teaching unknown concepts central to understanding an upcon^ung selection is 
important, especialK if the selection is different from others students have read or if students 
have little know ledge about the topic For example, an understanding of the characteristics of a 
loft IS crucial to our example story. Students need to know that a loft is located m a barn, that 
one must climb a ladder to get to a loft, and that a lott can be a nice place in which to play 
Students who do not have knowledge ol these aspects ot the word loft are not likely to 
understand the stor\ unless the teacher discusses the woid with them before they read the 
story 

bi>ttik tional tunc ^pcnt fof buihhus: lhhksi}outhl hunclcd^c miht be locd appiopi lately. Not 
all instruction is good instruction. For example, instructional time should not be spent on 
tn\ lal concepts that are not important to the understanding ot a selection Consider the 
activities in the tollowing examples 

Example 1(a) 

student^, "What do \ou hke to do when \ou play^" Then elicit trom 
students that sometimes it is tun to pla\ w ith uihers and sometimes it is tun to 
plav bv viHirselt Sin/, "Name some things \ou hke to do when you pla\ bv 
vourselt " Make a list ot things students en)oy doing bv themselves A^k 
^tiidcut^, "Would \ou like to do ditterent thing-, if \ou h\ed in the cit\ or in tlie 
countrv?" Make two lists 

\ice Things to Do m the City Xue 1 hings to Do in the Country 



Then tell students that Uy to thcloff is a stor\ about a girl who plus bv herselt in the countrx 
Example Kb) 

If \ou think students know what a lott is, ask thorn to discuss anv I'xpenonces 
thev have had with lotts It students do not know what a lott is, tell them 
Discuss the important features ot lotts— that ha\ is stored in V)tts, that lofts are 
usuallv reached by ladders, that lotts urn be tun places in which to play 
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The activities in both examples relate students' background experiences to the 
information m the story. But m Example 1(a) -Hidentb' attention is tocused on an unimportant 
part of the story— Mary Beth's play In Example 1 (b), on the other hand, students' attention is 
focused on a concept central to an understanding of the story. 

Common sense dictates that teachers should not spend large amounts of valuable 
instructional time teaching backgr nd knowledge that students already p(\ssess Some 
readers, however, n^ay posstss relevant background know ledge but fail to use th/> know N'dge 
when they read (6), Research has established that young and less-able readers sometimes need 
to be reminded that they can use what they already know to help them better understand a 
selection (6). In such cases, teailicrs need to point out the connections between what students 
already know and what they are about to read 

Developers of basal reading programs face a dilemma as thev plan the background- 
building acti\ ities of teachers' manuals They know that some students may ha\ e limited 
knowledge about the topic ot a selection, whereas other students ma\ be \ ery familiar with it 
Hence, it is unrealistic for teachers to expect that manuals alwavs will provide lessons perfectly 
appropriate for their students What teachers uiti expect, however, is that de\'elopers will gi\e 
some indication m the manuals of w hat information is important to an upcoming selection, and 
that the acti\ ities they include in the manuals do not di\ ert attention to irrele\ ant information 

GUIDELINE 1. When examining the background-buildmg actn ities ot a directed reading 
lesson, look for instruction that 

• ren^nds students of what they already know about a topic 

• ties new information to students' own knowledge 

• focuses on the important ideas and concepts in an upcoming selection o} on 
generally useful knowledge 

• avoids irrelevant information 

Setting purposes. The second type ot prereading actn ity typicalK found in a dire».ted 
reading lesson is the purpose-setting activity A purpose-setting actn it\ is intended [u help 
students realize that they are not to road a selection aimlessly but with a goal in mind 

Purpose-setting activities should provide a framework that will enable readers to 
organize the events and concepts in a selection One group ot researchers l laims that such a 
framework will help readers integrate the diiierent parts ot a selection, thus making it more 
memorable (4). They identified three kinds of purpose-setting activities 

I "Effective" actn ities, which are likely to have a positive effect on the comprehension ot 

a selection by developing vocabulary, increasing tactual recall, impro\ing strategk 

reading abilities, or directing attention to important aspects ot the selection 
2. "Indifferent" activities, which ha\'e little eftect on the comprehension of a selection 
3 "Misdirective" activities, whuh are likely to have a generally negatn e effect on the 

comprehension of a selection bv locusing student attention on trn ial aspects ot the 

selection or on inappropriate background experiences, thus ledding them to a 

disjointed understanding of the selection 
With these categories in mind, consider the actn ities contained in the following examples 



Example 2(a) 

Sin/: "Now read this story about Mary Both to hnd out how she gets out ot a diificult 
situation and what she learns from it " 

Example 2(b) 

Say: "Now read this story about Mary Beth to hnd out how she broke her leg " 
Example 2(c) 

Siur. "Now read this stor\ about Mar\ Beth to find out what tuys \lar\ Beth decided to 
take with her up to the loft." 

The activity m Example 2(a) is an ettective purpose-setting acti\it\ It directs student^ 
to the main character's problem and to her solution to the problem It also leads students 
toward a complete understanding of the story On the other hand, the acti\ ity in Example 2(b) 
seems an indifferent purpose-setting activity. That Mar\ Beth broke her leg is not as important 
as how ^he got her parents' attention Students reading for this purpose would not be directed 
to the most important part of the story The actn it\ in Example 2(c) is a misdirectn e pui xise- 
bettingactiMty. it misdirects students' attention by tocusing on an unimportant aspect oi .'^p 
storv. It students were to read for the purpose set in this activity, they likely would retain 
information about Marv Beth's dolls, but not about her basic problem and its solution 

GUIDELINE 2. When examining the purpuse-setting actn ities ot a directed reading lesson, 
determine if thev are effecti\ e actn ities that w il! help students understand the reason thev are 
reading a selection. 

Comprehension Questions 

Teachers' manuals to accompany directed reading lessons generally contain questions tor 
teachers to ask as students read a selection or when thev have finished reading it These 
questions are intended to help students understand the selection and to help teachers discover 
how well thev understand it Because young students cannot always remember an entire 
selection, manuals for primary-grade reading programs usually provide questions tor use alter 
students have read a paragraph or a page Manuals for use u ith intermediate-grade programs, 
however, usuallv pro\ ide questions for use atter students ha\e read several pages or an entire 
selection. Regardless ot where the questions are placed in a manual, when teachers use "artful 
questu^n ng" dav after day and week after week, students eventually w:ll internah/e what it 
means to understand a stor\. It is not surprising, therelore, that questions are a regular feature 
of most reading compiehension instruction found in basal reading programs 

When teachers use questions artfully, the\ provide students with the opportunity to 
organi/e and integrate information Some readers especially • oung or less-able readers, may 
not easilv put together the main points in a selection; such readers often do not see 
relationships between important e\ ents, concepts, or ideas Questioning can help these reader^ 
make important connections and see relationships they otherw ise might miss In the follow ing 
example, students first read the paragraph, then answer several questuMis 
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Example 3 

All of a sudden Susan remembered that the next day was Melissa's birthday. 
Susan got out of her chair and ran to the kitchen. She got out the flour, sugar, 
butter eggs, and chocolate and began to make a chocolate cake 

What did Susan remember about the next dav? 
Why did Susan run into the kitchen? 
Why is she making a cake? 

Questions such as these can help direct students to disco\er the relationships between 
Susan's ideas and her actions 

Good questions also can help most readers see the relationship between w hat thev ore 
reading and what the\ alread) know Se\eral studies ha\e shown that when students ore 
exposed to well-designed comprehension questions, they demonstrate improved 
comprehension both for the selection the\ ha\e )ust read and for additional selections the\ read 
on their own (16) 

Teachers trequenth express concern about the questions pro\ided m teachers' manuals 
and about questions thev make up on their ow n The\ are concerned, lor example, about what 
knuls of questions are the best to ask, about whether the\ should ask more interential or literal 
questions, about how man\ detail questions to ask, and about whether interpretue quesuons 
are important 

Teacher educators are also concerned about questions Man\ who teaih reading 
methods courses trequenth milude instruction about dillerent kinds of questions and ho\ e 
their students develop and label questions according to a comprehension taxonomy such as (L) 
for literal, (I) for interpretive, and (A) for applied Research m reading comprehension, 
however, suggests that the importance of questions as an instructional technique lies not so 
much m their le\el on a comprehension taxononn as in their abilit\ to help students de\elop 
what some researchers call a "unilied conception" of a selection (14). 

One wav to help students develop a unified conception of a selection is by using a set 
ot interrelated questions designed to lead them through a selection There is research e\idence, 
m fact, that questions focusing attention on the important points of a story result in better 
comprehension and recall of the storv (5, 13, Ih), and that alter manv experiences w ith these 
kinds of questions, students lonstrate a better recall of stories they read (16). 

Some researchers have used a procedure called a >to)y sinvjinuv to create sets ot 
questions that can help students identifv and organi/e the main points in a selection (4, ^, 12) 
A story grammar describes th^' regular features ot a particular kind ot writing, such as the parts 
ot a well-formed story 

Drawing trc^m story grammar and trom other research on storv structure, other 
researchers have developed ^toju uhip> as a way to highlight the central content ot a stor\ (?) A 
storv map is a representation ot the general structure ot children's stories, that is, it illustrates 
what most children's stories ha\e in common. A story map emphasi/es the key elements ol n 
storv, including the setting (time, place, major characters), the problem (most stones n present 
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characters' attemptb to solve problems), ihe mam character's goals lusualh to alleviate the 
problem), the set ot attempts to achieve the goal (the major events in the stor\ ), and the 
resolution (usually achieving the goal and alleviating the problem). 

After teachers generate a stor\' map for a selection, they develop sets, or lines of 
questions designed to elicit the map's major components. These questions stress only those 
details that are essential to the flow ot the story— setting, problems, attempts to solve problems 
goals, characters' reactions, resolutions and themes, oi morals (4) Using a story map 
apparentlv helps students de\ elop their o\\ n frameworks tor understanding stones Such a 
framework mav also improve comprehension and recall ot what is read. 

Examplfc 4(a) 

During or atter reading, the teacher asks the follow ing questions 

1 Where did the story take place? 

2 Who is the mam person in the story 

3 What did Mary Beth want to do*^ 

4. What happened when Mary Beth climbed the ladder? 

5 What was Mary Beth's problem? 

b What did Mary Beth do to solve her problem*^ 

7 What happened when the hvll rang"^ 

8 Why didn't Ma punish Mary Beth?* 

For each question, students induate w hich scntent^e or paragraph in the selection 
helped them with their answers Students are enuuiraged to reread the parts of the stor\ that 
answer the questions 

Example 4(b) 

During or atter reading, the tea Jier asks the tollowmg questions. 

1 Whv did Vlarv Beth look forward to har\ est time this vear"^ 

2 Whv had Mary Beth gone to the *^te\ens' hou- ' in the past vears"^ 
1 Why did Mary Beth stay home^ 

4 1 low did Marv Beth feel about sta\ ing home"^ 

5 What did the dog do when Marv Beth felP 
{■) Whv was Vlarv Beth on crutches'^ 

7 WliatdidMausethebellfor^ 

8 Why was Via proud of Marv Beth"^ 

Both sets of questions m these examples lead students more oi less scquentialiv 
through the sek\ tion Vet there are major differences between the two The questions in 
Example 4(a} follow a stor\ map and form a line of questions designed to help students see 
how the setting, problem, ke\ e\ents, and stor\ outcome are intertwined After students ha\e 
u)rrectlv answered these questions, they w ill have a basic understanding ot the stor\ On the 
other hand, the questions in fixample 4(b) do not form an interrelated line ot questions 
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Instead, llvjse questions tocus on unreluteJ events and ideas and do not lead students throui;h 
the mam pomts in the selection 

Numerous studies have demonstrated that the kinds ot questions students are asked 
influence where the\ focus their attention and u hat thev uimprehend (!?, ih) 1 ur example, it 
students are asked about the main points ot a selection, the\ w ill probabK attend to the main 
points If the\ are asked about irrelevant and trn lal details, thev will probabK attend to those 
details 

It must be noted, hov\ever, that not all questions about the details ot a sfloction are 
tn\ lal. Understanding some of its details uin be important to the understanding ot a scloition 
For example, "What did Mary Beth want to do''" is a detail question that is both important to 
the story and appropriate to the set ot questions in l-Aample 4(a) 

Although research supports the etteitiveness ot sets ot questions, it does not indicate 
whether thev are appropriate tor all reading selections tor dailv use w ith all students Other 
types ot questions are important too Questions tan lead students to extend the ideas in a 
selection. For example, a question can encourage students to imagine how a character would 
react m another situation or can prompt students to relate how thev would react in similar 
circumstances 

A question also can serve as a springboard tor disaission about the author's cratt l or 
example, questions that ask students to evaluate an author's abilitv to create believable 
characters or suspense, how the author created the setting or mood ot the storv, or how the 
author foreshadowed the major event use basic slorv events to extend understanding bevond 
the story itself. 

In addition, some questions can motivate higher level thinking bv encouraging boti 
high- and low-abilitv students to think in wavs that will help them understand intormation in a 
reading selection (7) Example ? illustrates one wav teachers can stimulate higher level 
thinking by asking students to predict what will happen in a selection ba^ed on mtormation 
they already have 

Example 5 

Read the hrst paragraph ot this storv Then based on the information vou 
read, the title ot the story, and what we have discussed about lotts, think about 
what might happen in this story Be readv to tell wlnt makes vou think ^o 
In this example, students predict w hat is going to happen in the storv, read parts ot 
the story sikiitlv, and then predict w hat w ill happen next Thev can also gather information 
from the selection to detend their predictions In fact, recent research shows that askmg 
students to give ev idence lor, or justitv their answ ers to prediction questions using 
intormat'on trom the selection and troin their background know ledge is a usetul wav to get 
students to thmk about what thev are reading and to integrate information trom it v\ith their 
own know^ledge (10) 

[Research also demonstrates clearlv that students uin leain to become selt-c[uestioners 
and better monitors ot their own reading In one set ot research studies readers learned to ask 
questions about the most important pomts in the expository selections thev read (7. 13) Thev 
also successfully learned how to summari/e and to claritv 
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Tinallv, tlv luwl for tt-culuTs to Iv rospon^ne when tlv\ jrc asking question^ sa*nis 
t'Mdont Coinonhonal uisdom suggests that UmJuts should listi'n to what students sa\ in 
answering questions and respond to their answers rather than take them automalka!l\ through 
a set ol questions 

GUIDELINE 3 W hen exannning the questions pro\ ided in a direc ted reading lesson, look tor 
queslion.s that 

• toius on important parK ot a selection 

• help students organi/e and integrate the ideas in a selection 

• help students see ti 'ationship between what lhe\ read and what the\ a!read\ 
kmnv 

• help students de\ elop selt-queslioning and monitoring skills 
Follow*up Activities 

FollowHipaaiMties .should be evaluated aieorJmg to how well the\ ser\ese\eral tuiKtions 
First, ihev should gi\e students an opporlunilx to connect what the\ ha\c learned in the 
prercading stage with what the\ ha\e disunered in their reading I or example, lhe\ should 
allow Mudvnls to integrate uhal the\ ha\e learned rro:.. a selection with their own 
background knowledge or gi\e them theihanie to use new \ocabularv words Second, [hv\ 
should pro\ide students with opportunities toappK both newK acquired and pre\ious|\ 
learned skills jnd strategies suih as loLating main ideas and supporting details Third, the\ 
should pro\iJe students with opportunities to integiate reading with other language arts 
and with other subjed areas l or e\an>nle, iollow-up disaissions ot the issues, morals, (ir 
top'As m a selection lan gi\e students praaiieboth in •-peaking and listening Writing and 
attingout scenes based on the seleilion can gue them practice m writing as well a- in 
speaking and listening I nrichment adiMlU's tan tie topics ui\ered in the reading selection 
to nuiML or art aduities, or pro\ ide opportunities to use subject area knowledge about 
historual e\ents or people I ourth, w hen appropriate, tollow-up actu ities should allow 
students to retled on a lesson about lite For example, tollow-up disaissions about the issues 
or morals raised m a selection lan help students see how the text relates to their own 
experiences 

The lollowmg examples illustrate some tollow-up actiMtu"- that meet these criteria 
Example 6(a) 

SiUL Reread the stor\ As \ou rcvid, think about \ our own mother Ihink about how 
she would react 

it she had to !c\ue vou behind because \ou were >uk 

when she heard the bell 

when she saw you K ing on the tloor ol the barn 
w hen \ cm \vere on crutches 
What would vour mother ha\e doneU) punish \ou'' 
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Example 6(b) 

Nn/: Several cou^c and cttccl events occurred in the story Up to ihc I o't On 
one ^ide of the chalkboard 1 ha\ e written CiUi^c and on the other side I ha\ e 
written Fth\ i Let's think about some o\ the e\ents \n the s(or\ and write thesf 
e\ ents . der the correct headings I'll gi\ e vou the first one The / t w as 
that \larv Beth lell oil the ladder W hat ua^ the dw-c'' 

Example 6(c) 

^iUf There are manv books^ibout \oun^girls who h\ed on the trontui Om^ 
ol these is / ittk Uou-^cofi ihc l^fiutic, another is a diar\ uilled \ Cuiihcur,^ 
PiUh 1 want vou to read one ol these books ^md then we'll w rite about the 
experiences ol the main characters If \ ou like, \ ou *.an a^t out a su-ne tn*m 
one ot the books 

r pie 6(d) 

Nn/ in {//> /(> ilw I oU, \lar\ Beth admits that she "learned a tiling or tw(> Irom 
her experience Let s ttilk about the things she learned, then see li w e um loine 
up with^ome experieiues ol ouriuMi that have taught us \<iluable less(>Ms 

I'xample (M^i) oilers students opportunitx to reread the stor\ Irom am^ther 
perspecine and to relate their ou n experieiues to the -.ioi\ Fxcimple Mb) gives studi nts ui 
oppt^rtunn'v to anal\/e the stor\ lor lause and ellecl relationships, ond thus pnutke an 
important siud\ skill Lxample h(i ) encourages students to do additional reading about 
Irontier lile, w hah allows them to use inlormalion Irom soual studies and hist r\ lessons <uiJ 
to mtegnite the language arts ol reading, w nting, speaking, and listemni^ I inall\ I \ample 
Nd) allows students to draw ti lesson about hk Irom ti eir reading 

GUIDELINE 4 When examining lollow-up adu ities pro\ ided w ith a diredcd ri adinc K ss, .n 
look lor activities that 

• help students lonneit w hat the\ ha\e disu*\ered in reading a selection w ith w h<it 
th.ev learned in preread'ng activ ities 

• help students appK both newK tu quired and pre\ uhisK leariud ^kil!s .nivi 
strategies to the selection 

• require students to integrate reading, language arts ,ind other snbK^ t arc 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for the Directed Reading Lesson 

The huggt^lionb that follow are based on research and effective practice. They are intended to 
help teachers incorporate the information provided in this Hooklet into their total instructional 
program 

1 I low c<^n I make the directed reading lesson more effect'\'e and more interesting? 

• Keep group si/e tor directed reading lessons sufticientl\ small to ailou al! >tudents to 
actively participate in the discussions. 

• A\ Old estabhshing a routinized approach to u_^ing directed reading lessons These 
lessons are designed to provide ideas for your consideration as you conduct 
comprehension instruction The complexities of comprehension cannot be solved by 
the automatic implementation of a lockstep plan 

• Base decisions to implement components of the directed reading lesson on your 
knowledge of vour students' needs, abilities, and interests 

• Provide assistance and structure at the beginning of the year in guidmg students to 
set reading purposes. As the year progresses, encourage students to set their own 
purposes for reading. 

2 How can ! help students during prereading? 

• Focus on concepts that are central to the understanding of a selection. Stress those 
cun^ti . that vour students either do not havp or mav not think ot without some 
help 

• Coordinate themes in subject area lessons with those in basal readers whenever 
possible to build background knowledge. 

• \arv tht^ form in which you have students make predictions. Having students 
discuss predictions in a group, write predictions individually jomprre group and 
individual prediction.), generate several predictions for one event in a selection, or 
vote on the most probable outcome are jUSt a few ways of accomplishing this 
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How can I help students while thev are reading"" 

• Allow students of all abilities opportunities to ^-ead orally. Oral reading can not onh 
pro\ ide you v\ith a means to obser\e reading progress, diagnose problems, and tocus 
instruction, it can aKo give students a means ot sharing their emerging abilities with 
parents and tricnds. Hoivr'-'f. permit <tudcnt> to mui ii ^'Uxtion >ilcntlu before you a'>k 
them tO)eini orally 

• Use repeated r^'adiug of a selection as a wa\ of improving fluencv. This can be done 
bv having small groups of students read along with an adult or by hav ing students 
practice reading a selection silently betore they read it aloud to you. 

How can 1 help students after reading? 

• Use the selection students have jUst read as an illustratu^n ot some aspect ot reading 
comprehension, and provide direct instruction in that specific aspect 

• A^k qucstlon^ that will help students see relationships between what the\ ha\ e read 
and what thev already know. 

• Ask questions that focus on the major elements ot the selection, not on unimportant 
details 

How can I encourage more independent reading"* 

• Use a selection as a jumping otf point ft)r expanding reading interests Recommend 
other books and stones on the same subject or by the same author 

• Use the setting or plot element m a fictional selection to suggest additional nonfiction 
reading ideas, such as learning more about a historic?! event or a foreign countrv 
Also use nonfiction selections for fiction reading ideas 

• Look tor local authors and invite them to come read their works to your students 
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PART FOUR 




GUIDELINE 1. When examining the background know ledge building ac ti\ itie^ ol a directed 
reading lesson, look for instruction that 

• reminds >tudenls or what the\ already know about a topic 

• tie<i new miormation to students' own knowledge 

• focuses on the important ideas and concepts ir m upcoming selection or on 
generally useful knowledge 

• avoids irrelevant information 

GUIDELINE 2 When examining the purpose-setting acti\ itie- of a directed reading lesion, 
determine if the\ are effecti\ e aaw ities that w ill help students understand the reason the\ are 
reading a select'on 

GUIDELINE 3. When examining the questions pro\ ided in a directed reading lesson, look tor 
questions that 

• focus on important parts of the selection 

• help students ori^ani/e and integrate the ideas in a selection 

• help students see the ^t^lationship between what the\ read mk\ what the\ alread\ 
know 

• lielp stL \nits develop selt-questioning and monitoring skills 

GUIDELINE 4. When examining follow -up a^tu ities proA ided w ith a directed reading lesson, 
look for activities that 

• help students connect what the\ ha\ e discovered m reading a selection w ith w hat 
thev learned in prereading activities 

• help students applv both newlv acquired and prevMHisiy learned skills and 
strategies to the selection 

• require students to integrate reading, language arts, and other subject areas 

• when appropriate, allow students to reflect on a lesson about life 
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PART FIVE 

Worksheets for Evaluating the Directed Readig Lesson 



Some important aspects ot compreht'OMon instruction ha\c' been discu.ssod in thi> booklet and 
>umnian/ed m the guiuelines The follow two worksheets will help \ ou use the guidLlmes 
to evaluate comprehension instruction m directed reading lessons 

Specific directions tor using the worksheets precede each one. General directions and 
some additional information about work>heets appear \n the I cade* ^ Vuuual 



Materials and Resources Needed 

You w ill need one cop\ ot each worksheet for e\ er\ lesson \ ou pian lo e\ aluate For example, 
if \ou plan to evaluate three lessons at one grade ie\ el, you w ill need three copies of eaeh 
worksheet- h \ou plan to evaluate two grade levels, vou will need six copies ot each 
worksheet For each level ot each program \ou plan to e\ aluate, \ou will L^hc need 

• Teachers' manuals 

• Student textbooks 

• Workbooks and >kil!sheets 



Points to Keep in Mind 

1 The worksheets are most suitable tor e\ aluatmg comprehension m-^iruction in basal 

reading programs tor grades tw o through eight 

2. Do not assume that \ou wiW alwa\s till e\er\ column and box ot the worksheefs 

Some parts mav not appK to each le\el ot the programs you are e\a!uating Fmptv 
spaces do not necessariK mean a program is deticient 

3 \ou ma\ clioose to use onlv mve worksheet or on!\ certain parts ot each ot the 
w orksheets 



Rating What You Have Evaluated 

You mia\ v\ ish to de\elop a rating s^aU to ouantit\ \our o\erall i \ aluation ot Lomprehensum 
instruction in the basal reading programs \ou examine We ha\L nuluded ^pace on the 
worksheets tor vou to record thest' rating*- 




WORKSHEET 1: DIRECTIONS 



GUIDELINES: Questions 

1 . Choose a selection trom one level ot the student textbook (do not use the \ ersion 
in the teacher's manual). Read the selection caretulK 

2 Atter readnig the selection, make a rough outline ot the important points in the 
selection. Record vour outline m the appropriate column. For a stor\, important 
points can include setting, problem, plot, resolution, and moral or themes. For 
e\positor\ selections, important points can address the questions* "What ideas 
do 1 want students to get when they read this?" and "It I had to support each ot 
these ideas, what more specific nUormation would 1 use?" 

^ \ow construct questions tor each point. Vou should tr\ to develop a set or 
questions (or a story map) that interrelates important points from the selection 
Record vour questions under the appropriate heading 

Check \ our list It \ ou have too man\ questions (from six to ten is a good range), 
eliminate what vou think are the less important ones 

4 Look m the teacher's manual and tind the questions to be asked during and after 
the reading of the selection Compare these (.^uestions with the questions \ou 
have developed, and evaluate the question> according to Guideline 3 (Vni 
should not expect a perfect match between your questions and the teacher's 
manual questions- However, when vour questions and the manual questions 
differ widelv and do ^o for a number ot selections, then you may want io 
question the qualitv of the questions used in the manual.) \ou may wish to 
record all questions that are irrele\ ant, misleading, or ton pick\ under the 
corresponding heading 

5 Now look at the directed reading lesMM^i questions in the teacher's manual trom a 
diiferent per>pective. Fxamine the set as a u hole and ask, "U 1 asked this whole 
set of questions, would mv students develop an integrated understanding of the 
selection the wav 1 outlined it^'^ Recoid your evaluation and comments under 
the Overall Fvaluatun heading 
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Worksheet 1 



COMPREHENSION I 



Publisher 



Grade Level 



Program 



Copyright . 



Evaluator 



GUIDELINES 
QUESTIONS 



Oullme ot the Impo-tant 
Points in the Selection 
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Selection Title: 



Set of questions 
(or Storv Mao). 



10 



Comments on Teacher's 
Manual Questions 



Overall Evaluation 



Rating 
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WORKSHEET 2: DIRECTIONS 



GUIDELINES 1, 2, 4: Prereading and Follow-up Activities 

L Ui^e the same lesson that you used for Worksheet 1. Find the prereading and 
follow-up activities in the teacher's manual of that lesson. 

2. Evaluate these activities according to the criteria set in Guidelines 1, 2, and 4 
Record your evaluation comments in the appropriate column. Also evaluate 
other comprehension activities that you may find in different sections of tne 
lesson You may find some good and pc^or activities that we have not mentioned 
in this booklet. 
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Worksheet 2 



COMPREHENSION ! 



Publisher. Grade Level Program Copyright Evaluator 



GUIDELINES 1,2, 4 
PREREADING AND 
FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 


Selection iitle" 


Direcfed Reading Lesson Activities 


Comments. 


Rating 


Building background knowledge 






Purpose-setting 







Follow-up 



Other activities 
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PART ONE 
Research and Practice 



Readin;^ is the process of constructing meaning from written materials. Providing students 
with instruction that will help them get meaning from the stories, book:; magazines, 
newspapers, and other texts they read is a continuing concern of teachers. 

A Guide to Selecting Baikal Reading Prograns contains two booklets devoted to 
comprehension instruction. Comprehension ^ The Dire-'ted Reading Lesson focuses on instruction 
designed to help students better understand the selections they re.id in their basal readers. 
This booklet. Comprehension II: Skills and Strategies, concentrates on instruction designed to 
provide students with general comprehension skills and stratf^ies that can help them 
understand what they read when they read on their own. 

The purpose of this booklet is to combine research findings with knowledge gained 
from practice to provide you with information you can use as you examine some of the 
comprehension instruction in basal reading programs. 



THE COMPREHENSION CURRICULUM 

Research has consistently demr nstrated that students focus on what their teachers present to 
them. This is true of instruction in general and of comprehension instruction in particular (21). 
It makes :>ense, therefore, to be selective and thoughtful in deciding what should comprise the 
comprehension curriculum. A brief review of how the comprehension curriculum of American 
schools ha ' evolved might be helpful m this decision-making process. 

The Traditional Curriculum 

Prior to the 1940s, comprehension instruction in basal reading programs was based on the 
belief that practice makes perfect and consisted primarily of teachers asking students questions 
about the selections they read in their basal readers. However, program developers began to 
r'.alize that liaving teachers ask questions at the end of a reading selection was not alw^ays 
enough to produce comprehension competence in all students. This realization led to tht 
addition of expanded comprehension instruction strands to many basal programs. In addition 
to the questions provided in the teachers' manuals, program developers created activities, or 
tasks (often unrelated to the selections in the student textbooks), and placed ihem in 
.vorkbooks. These activities broke down comprehension into skills, such as finding main ideas, 
determining sequence, identifying cause and effect relationships, drawing conclusions, and 
predicting outcomes {22). Thus, the skills-based curriculum was born. 



Driven by a growing body of reading research attempting to determine the "essential" 
components, or skills, of reading, the skills-based curriculum grew to dominate reading 
instruction in the 1940s and 1950s (6, 22). In many basal reading programs of this period, 
comprehension was taught as a set of specific skills, such as those needed to use an expanded 
vocabular)'; to locate information; to select, evaluate, and organize materials; to retain 
information; and to develop comprehension fluency. In a given basal program, each of these 
skills might be broken down further into component subskills. For example, under locating 
information, one program listed nine subskills, including the following: using the dictionarv, 
using tables of content, reading maps, skimming, taking notes, and outlining (22). 

The skills emphasis in basal programs was accompanied by an interest in the 
continuity of comprehension instruction. Instruction fo achieve skill development was planned 
not only within grade levels but across grade lev els through what came to be called the spiral 
curriculum. These instructional plans, which were summarized on scope and sequence charts, 
emerged as the central organi/.mg focus of reading programs. 

Beginning in the 1950s and continuing into the early 1980s, program developer^ 
expanded and refined the list of skills deemed important to reading comprehension (7). In 
spite of their efforts, developers, as one u ritei noted, were "unable to clarify bufficiently the 
nature, independence or difficulty level of comprehension abilities in reavi'ug" (23). At any 
time in this period, therefore, the curriculum for teaching comprehension tkills in basal 
programs reflected the current best ;j^uc>>c>, rather than research-based findings, about what is 
important to teach in reading. 

That developers of basal reading programs had little convincing research -based 
information upon which to build their comprehension instruction perhaps explains why the 
small number of skills stressed in reading programs in the 1940s expanded to the large number 
of skills and workbook activities included in programs in the I*^70s .^nd 1980s. The belief 
seemed to be that more must be better. 



The Changing Comprehension Curriculum 

The value of the skills-based curriculum began to be questioned m the 1970s One important 
study involved obser\'ations of comprehension instruction in grades three through six (12). 
Information from this study indicated that teachers were, in fdCt, not instructing students in 
comprehension skills but merely "mentionin^r" those skills -that is, briefly alluding to a 
particular skill students were supposed to apply, "practicing," or having students complete 
workbook exercises featuring the skill; and "assessing," or testing students to see if they used 
the skill properiy. It was suggested that such a curriculum did not help students to learn 
directly what the comprehension skills were, Iwiv they should go about applying them, or wini 
or wheu they should use them. 

During this same period, a number cf cognitive psychologists and linguists were 
studying different aspects of the process of comprehension. The research of these groups has 
converged with that of reading instruction researchers to provide us with a view of reading 
variously called an interactive, a schema-theoretic, a constructive, a cognitive, or a strategic 
model of reading. This view focuses on reading not as the application of a set of skills but as a 
process of constructing meaning. 
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According to an interactive view of reading (1), when we read a book, we are not 
passively applying a set of discrete skills. Rather, we are actively constructing meaning by 
connecting our existing knowledge to the knowledge we encounter in the book. Furthermore, 
while we read,, we constantly evaluate what we are reading by comparing it to relevant 
knowledge we already possess. We accommodate new information by confirming it against 
this knowledge or by revising what we know. As we do this, we gradually construct the 
meaning of what we are reading. 

The interactive view of reading suggests that comprehension instruction must be a 
much more complex process of teacher, text, and student interactions than is suggested by the 
traditional skills instruction in which the teacher's role is essentially one of focusing student 
attention on the skills to be worked on that day. In the interactive view, the teacher's role is to 
help students construct an understanding ol what they read by sharing with them information 
about how comprehension works and by helping them relate what they read to what they 
already know. 

The interactive view of reading has increased our understanding of the comprehension 
process, and many of the ideas it has produced are e\ ident in comprehension curricula that are 
beginning to appear in some basal programs. Among the most important of these ideas are 

• a focus on developing comprehension strategies rather than isolated reading 
skills, 

• the use of explicit, or direct, instruction, and 

• instruction intended to develop metacognitive awareness. 

We will look at each of these ideas in the following discussion. 

Skills and strategies. In the traditional reading curriculum, comprehension is most 
typically taught as a set of isolated skills appearing in activities that student: engage in with 
small pieces of text, frequently on workbook pages. For example, finding the main idea of a 
paragraph is sometimes taught through the repeated practice of reading bhort paragraphs and 
choosing from four possible main idea statements. 

More and more, however, comprehension is being taught as the development and use 
of reading strategies. Strategies differ from skills in that skills are oflen conceived of as 
automatic procedures that do not require thought, interpretation, or choice, while strategies are 
often seen as conscious plans under the control of the reader, who must make decisions about 
which strategies to use and when to use them (10). 

Skills instruction differs from strategy instruction in several ways. For example, skills 
instruction stresses repeated practice in applying skills until they become habitual responses to 
particular tasks Strategy instruction stresses the reasoning processes that readers go through 
as they interact with and comprehend text. In addition, strategy instruction emphasizes the 
adaptable nature of the comprehension process, how the strategies readers use change when 
they read different kinds of text or when they read for different purposes (10). 

The following examples illustrate the differences between a more traditional skills- 
based instructional approach and an approach stressing strategy use and development. 
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Example 1 

(Finding the Main Idea) 

Obiective: Identify the main idea and detads of a picture. 

Call attention to the picture of people in a restaurant. Have the 
students study the picture. Use the following questions to aid 
discussion: 

• What is happening here? 

• Who might the people be? 

• Why did they decide to eat in the restaurant? 

• Where did they get all the food? 

This is the entire activity on finding the main idea and details of a picture. The second activity 

in the same teacher's manual proceeds as follows: 

Obiectwe: ldentif\j the main idea and details of a poem. 

Have pupils listen as you read the Mother Goose rhyme, "Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary" Elicit the mam idea of the poem by asking 
students what it is about (Mary who did not want to do as she was 
told). 

These two activities are examples of activities that merely "mention" rather than teach 
comprehension. There seems to be nothing in the instruction in these lessons that would help 
students understand ichat they are supposed to do with the skill, how and ivhen to use it, or ichy 
it IS important. In all probability, students who already understand the concept of main idea 
will answer the questions correctly. On the other hand, students who have no concept of mam 
idea are not likely to develop one through the instruction presented in the teacher's manual. 

Compare the activities in Example 1 to the much more extensive activity in Example 2. 
Note how the activity in Example 2 stresses strategies rather than skills to help students 
identify main ideas. 

Example 2 

Objective. Ideutifyin^^ main ideas and supporting details. 

Say. I am going to read you a passage about people's last names 
Then I will ask you to decide what the inain idea of the passage is. 

Read: A lot of our la:^t names come from the jobs people did a long 
time ago. For example, the name Wright once meant someone who 
made or repaired things. The name Sawyer meant someone who 
cut wood into planks and boards. Taylors made clothes. 

Say: Now, 1 want you to decide which sentence sums up the topic 
of the passage. (After students identifx/ the first sentence, tell them that 
this sentence states the main idea of the passage.) I'll read the passage 
again, and I want you to listen and then tell me how the other 
sentences are different from the first. (Reread the passage.) 
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Say: Can you tell me how the other sentences in the passage differ 
from the first one? (After students discover that the sentences each 
supply some mformation about the topic of the first sentence, explaitt these 
sentences contain supporting details.) 

Say: We are going to learn to recognise main ideas and supporting 
details. Being able to recognize main ideas and supporting details 
helps you to understand a passage and to determine its most 
important ideas. One way to recognize a main idea is to ask 
yourself what the topic of the passage is, then look for a sentence 
that sums up what the passage says about the topic. After you find 
the sentence with the main idea, look at the rest of the sentences in 
the passage to see which ones supply supporting detail. You can do 
this with any kind of selection you are reading. (Model the strategy 
by reading a passage aloud and telling students how you go about findmg 
its mam idea and supporting details.) 

Say: Now I want you to explain to me how to find a main id and 
supporting details. Then I want you to read a passage to me and 
tell me how you discover its main idea and supporting details. 
(Reimv the strategy used and then have students read other passages and 
find mam ideas and supporting details on their own.) 

Notice that in Example 2, the teacher explains what the students are going to learn 
(how to find main ideas and supporting details when they read) and why the; need to learn it 
(it will help them to understand the selections read and to determine what is important in each 
one). Then the teacher leads the students through the activity, modeling and explaining what 
she is doing as she proceeds, and suggesting that the strategy being learned is one that can be 
applied to different kinds of reading selections. She reinforces the use of the strategy by 
allowing students to apply it to their own reading. 

Strategy instruction, then, focuses on ways to help students understand what they 
reao. Som.e of the traditional comprehension skills, such as cause and effect relationships and 
drawing inferences, can be conceived of and taught as strategies if they are taught in this 
manner. 

It has been proposed that most of what are frequently defined as skills, even word 
recognition skills, should be taught as strategies (8). For example, the use of phonics is only 
one of several ways in which words are identified, and a strategic repertoire of word 
identification procedures includes the use of strurtural and contextual cues as well as phonics. 
Studies show that when teachers explain carefully hovv to use skills, students begin to see 
reading as a strategic process and to use Aills st'^ategically rather than automatically (9, 11, 14, 
17). 

This is not to say, however, that there should be no skills in reading programs. The 
development of automatic responses with some of the most common conventions of written 
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language, such as recognition of letters, high utility words, and punctuation marks, is essential 
if readers are to read fluently. And, for some students, a certain amount of such skill 
instruction is necessary to the achievement of automatic responses (15). 

What research findings suggest is that successful comprehension instruction includes a 
mixture of activities to develop automatic word identification skills and activities to develop 
strategies that can be consciously applied during reading. 

Explicit/direct instruction. Explicit, or direct, instruction differs from traditional 
instruction in at least three ways. First, in explicit instruction, teachers do not merely mention 
what a particular strategy is, they model its use in a clear, step-by-step fashion. The examples 
they use to illustrate the strategy are carefully selected to give students a full picture of what 
the strategy is and how and when to use it. Teachers begin instruction with relatively simple 
applications, and as students show their understanding of what is being modeled, they provide 
increasingly complex examples and applications. 

Second, in explicit instruction, students do not simply practice using the strategy, 
teachers provide them with guided practice that allows them gradually to release responsibility 
for completing an activity to students. During guided practice, the teacher checks how well 
students are doing and provides immediate feedback when they make mistakes, perhaps by 
reminding them of the steps of the strategy or by sharing some relevant information so that 
students can proceed on their own. Providing adequate feedback and guided practice is a key 
principle in explicit instruction. Students are not asked to w^ork independently until they have 
shown that they understand the strategy and how and when to use it. 

Third, teachers using explicit instruction do not merely assess whether sludents can use 
a strategy, they ask students to apply their strategies to new and varied reading selections (18). 

Therefore, rather than only providing students with repeated practice, teachers first 
share with students information they can use to construct understandings about how reading 
"works" and then provide them with practice. 

Looking across a range of research traditions, including the direct instruction research 
of the early to middle 1970s, the teacher effectiveness research of the late 1970s, and the explicit 
instruction research of the middle 1980s, a consistent set of patterns emerges when direct, 
explicit approaches to skill and strategy instruction are compared to forms of instruction that 
rely primarily on exposure and repeated practice. Since 1979, for example, at least 60 studies 
have compared explicit approaches to teaching comprehension with the more traditional 
approaches. These studies have shown that while explicit instruction is effective in teaching 
students of all ages and ability levels, it is especially effective with young students and poor 
readers (4,13, 19,20,21). 

Metacognitive awareness. Helping students to become aware of how they 
comprehend is a major part of the changing comprehension curriculum. Cognition can refer to 
the various functions of the mind, such as remembering, focusing attention, and processing 
information. Metacognition refers to our awareness of our cognition— it is thinking about 
thinking. When the term metacognitive awareness is applied to reading, it means that readers 
areaw\ireof what they do when they read, what to do when they encounter difficulties, and 
how to select strategies to accomplish their purposes for reading (2, 3, 5). For example, readers 
who can describe the steps they go through in focusing on the main idea of a selection can be 
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thought of as "aware" readers, whereas a reader who simply says, "I just do it," is probably 
unaware of his reasoning process (10). 

It must be pointed out, however, that many expert readers do not consciously exercise 
their metacognitive awareness as they read. For example, when they are reading something 
familiar or easy, good readers seem to have no conscious awareness of the strategies they are 
applying (2, 3). Their ability to construct meaning is so rapid they seem to proceed on 
"automatic pilot"— until some triggering event alerts them to a comprehension failure (5). 

It is generally when they encounter unfamiliar text or text that is more difficult than 
usual that expert readers seem to use strategic behaviors. It has been suggested that when they 
read unfamiliar and difficult text, expert readers use strategies throughout the reading process 
(2, 3, 5). Before reading, for example, they think dbout what they already know about the topic 
of a selection, the type of selection it is, the author's purpose for writing the selection, or their 
own purposes for reading it. 

In addition, during and after reading, they employ repair strategies. These "fix-up" 
strategies are used by readers whenever they have problems determining the meaning of what 
they are reading. The need to apply a repair strategy can be signalled by an encounter with an 
unknown word, by a prediction that is incorrect, or by something in the passage that does not 
ring true. For example, when a reader has problems understanding a passage because of an 
unknown word, she applies strategies to figure out what a word means (2). These strategies 
can include using context, knowledge of bOund-symbol relationships, or the structure of the 
passage. 

While rcsea h has given us a clear, well-documented picture of what expert readers do 
when they read— that is, what strategic behaviors they exhibit— it unfortunately has not 
provided us with a clear explanation of how they got to be such good readers. For example, 
while metacognitive awareness instruction has been shown to be effective with low- and 
middle-ability students, its effectiveness with students who are successful readers has not been 
demonstrated. The conjecture is that such students have already developed ^heir own effective 
strategies for constructing meaning, and that new ideas for comprehending text do not add to 
their success (18). 



Concerns about Comprehension Skills and Strategy Instruction 

As you make decisions about which reading programs provide the best opportunities for 
improving students' comprehension, you need to be aware that while current reading research 
implies a great deal about comprehension, it has left a number of key instructional issues 
unresolved. 

Despite years of study, for example, researchers have produced little evidence to 
support the existence ot the traditional comprehension skills and the value of teaching such 
skills; and, as already has been discussed, reading strategies are only beginning to be 
investigated. Furthermore, research has not substantiated the validity of any particular scope 
and sequence of comprehension skills or strategies. Neither has it provided guidance as to 
which skills and strategies should be taught at which grade levels or information about how 
instruction in a given skill or strategy should change across grades if it is taught at more than 
one l^vel. 
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In addition, the evaluation process is complicated by the fact that different publishers 
use different terminology to label specific skills and strategies. For example, what one 
publisher calls inferencing, another may call drawing ^»n"labions. Matching these labels to the 
cognitive requirements of the activities placed under them can be difficult. Conversely, 
different publishers use different activities for the same label. For example, drawing inferences 
may be called a skill in one part of the program and a strategy in another. Additionally, the 
same skill or strategy may be given different names in different parts of the program. Main 
idea instruction in three different first-grade activities might require students to do three 
entirely different things. 

Research, then, can only partially provide an answer to the question of what critical 
comprehension skills and strategies ought to be in a basal reading program. Therefore, in 
evaluating a program's comprehension activities, you must combine the results of research 
With what you know from your own classroom experiences and those of your colleagues, then 
adapt this information to meet the needs of the students in your schools. 
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Skills and Strategies Instruction 

As the review ot research and practice sht)\vs, ideas about how to teach comprehension ha\e 
changed dramatically o\'er the years. The guidelines presented in this section are intended to 
help you determine the extent to which the programs you are ex aluating pro\'ide instruction 
that reflects recent developments emerging from research about reading comprehension, as 
well as from the practical wisdom deri\ ed from your own teaching expertise. 

A Curriculum Overview 

As we noted earlier, research has not substantiated the validity of any particular scope and 
sequence of comprehension instruction. Furthermore, no basal reading program can, or 
should, create a plan for teaching reading skills and strategies in which everything is taught 
sinniltar.oously. Ob\ioiisly some skills and strategies will be taught before others, but the order 
m which they are taught matters in only some cases. For example, strategies such as 
determining importance, su nmarizing, using prior knowledge, drawing inferences, and self- 
monitoring, can be taught at nearly e\'ery age or level (10). What matters is that the 
presentation of skills and strategies reflects a logical progression in de\'elopment, both within 
and across grade lewis. Programs and teachers simply ha\'e to start somewhere and mo\ e 
toward something. 

GUIDELINE 1. As you evaluate the comprehension instruction of a reading program, 
determine if it presents a logical progression in the cumulatn e development . its skills and 
strategies, both within and across grade levels 

In the traditional curriculum, the development of reading expertise is v iewed as a 
mastery process in which each of the various reading skills or strategies is presented in a 
hierarchy. Students practice using a skill or strategy until they master it and then mo\ e on to 
another. Mastery of a list of skills and strategies is equated with reading comprehension. In 
the changing curriculum, however, the development of reading expertise is viewed as a process 
of growth rather than mastery. That is, what changes in comprehension instruction from le\ el 
to level is not the skill or strategy itself, but the difficulty of the content to which the skill or 
strategy is applied and the facility with which readers are able to apply it. 
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Comprehension instruction, then, should provide students opportunities to appiv 
useful skills and strategies to a variety of reading texts that become progressively more difficult 
from level to level. 

GUIDELINE 2. As you evaluate the cc^mprehension instruction of a reading program, 
determine if it reflects the application of skills and strategies to increasingly difficult content 
and to a variety of text types. 

Comprehension instruction should also allow students opportunities to review and 
practice the skills and strategies they are taught. This means not only that they should use the 
skill or strategy to complete workbook activities but also as they read the selections in their 
student textbooks and complete writing assignments. For example, as they read, students 
should be encouraged to look for examples of cause and effect statements, fact and opinion 
statements, or paragraphs that have no main ideas. Ideally, students will also learn to apply 
the skills and strategies they are taught as they read own their own. 

GUIDELINE 3. As you evaluate the comprehension instruction of a reading program, 
determine if it provides review and practice opportunities in workbook activities, in the 
selcHTtions in student textbooks, in writing suggestions and assignments, and in extended 
reading opportunities. 

Criteria for Comprehension instruction 

Most basal programs provide instructional activities for many skills and strategies. In some 
programs, in fact, the terms skills and strategies are used interchangeably and perhaps 
inconsistently. But regardless of how the comprehension activities in the programs you 
examine are labeled, a good number of them should promote the development of three key 
factors. These factors, which are drawn from a body of research describing what expert readers 
do when they read, are dctcminhi;^ ivliat h tmpoitaut, M//////t'>/r//i\» iufomatkvi, and dnnciti^i 
lufcrcuccs (10). The following discussion will look at each factor. 

Determining what is important Determining what is important in the text is 
crucial to comprehension. The instructional terminology for determining importance differs 
from one program to another, but the most commonly i d term is fj/h///;^ ///(* uumt nicn. 
Whatever it is labeled, the purpose of such instruction should be to help readers sort out 
what is central to a given paragraph, section, or chapter. Finding the mam idea is merely one 
way of doing this. 

How does a reader differentiate what is important from what is unimportant? 
Researchers have established that expert readers often use three different procedures as they 
read a selection. First, they use their general background knowledge and their knowledge 
about a specific topic to help them figure out what is going on in a selection. Second, they use 
their knowledge of text structure to help them identify and organize the information in a 
selection. This includes paying attention to key words, phrases, graphics, summarizing 
statements, and other textual cues. Third, expert readers use their knowledge of author biases, 
intentions, and goals to help them determine what is important. 
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The comprehension curriaihmi should nichide acti\ ilies that teach students ways to 
deternune what is important information m the text. This means more than snnpl) findmg the 
main idea of a paragraph, it means show ing students how to use their o\\ n know ledge about 
the world and about the topic ot a selection to iielp them figure out w hat is important. It also 
means showing them how to use text structure and knowledge about the author's purpose to 
determine importance. 

Synthesizing information, A logical extension ot determining importance is the 
abiht) to s\ nthesi/e information across larger units ot text to create summaries. Students must 
leirn to distinguish main ideas from details, and the\ must learn how to integrate those ideas 
into coherent summaries that, presumably, will help them keep m mind both important and 
supporting information about what the\ are reading. 

The comprehension curricukim should include avti\ ities that help students learn some 
rudimentary operations for aci^ting summaries These operations might include learning how 
to delete irrelevant or redundc.nt material how to locate topic sentences ft>r paragraphs and use 
them in preparing summaries, and how to create topu sentences for paragraphs that do not 
have them. 

Drawing inferences. Drawing interences is an essential part ot comprehension (1) 
Students draw infereiKcs in at least two ways when the\ read. The first wa\ is b\ deduiing 
relations annMig ideas in a text For example, thev combine Jues trom a stor\ to determine the 
motive behind a character's actions. The second wav thev diaw infereiues is b\ using their 
background knowledge to deduce what the text does not explicitiv state. 

The comprehension curriculum should include a*.ti\ .ties that help students use bt>th 
their background information and iniunnation the\ get trom a text to help them draw 
interences while they read. 

Despite the conventional wisdom that seems to argue lor deiav ing intereiue drawing 
attiv ities until students have mastered literal comprehension, rehear Ji clearK suppt)rls a 
strong emphasis on instruction in draw ing interenies ev en at ihe earliest grades (ID) 

GUIDLLINL 4, As vou examine the comprehension actix ities in reading programs regardless 
ot how they are labeled —determine whether thev contribute to the dev elopment ot the three 
important factors ot 

• determining what is important 

• svnthesi/ing information 

• drawing inferences. 

Explicit Comprehension instruction 

Research has provided us w ith ample ev ideme that comprehension can be taught The current 
view of instrut tion suggests the use of explicit, or direct, instructional approaches, in which 
teachers mod.^l and explain w hat strategies are, help students learn how and w hen to use the 
strategies, and giv e them opportunities to appiv the strategies (IS) The following discussion 
W'M look closer at each of these steps. 

Modeling and explanation. In this step, teachers tirst explain to students icluii the 
strategy is, then they show students hoic to appIv it to a giv en reading MOcvticni. Otten this 
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iinolves teachers thinking aloud *i.s the\ are readnig to demonstrate to sUidents the v%a\ the\ 
use str«itegies while they read. 

Guided practice. In this step, teachers work with stuuents to help them figure out ^loic 
and icltcu to apply the strategy they are learning. Teachers ma\ dist.uss w ilii their students 
what the\ find difficult or confusing in a selection. The\ can also ask students to think almd 
as thev read, and offer them encouragement and feedback as the;, do so, especially when 
students are stumped or unresponsive. 

As students become proticient in using a strategy, teachers can provide them with 
independent practice. For those students who ha\e difficult) working on their own, teaJiers 
can supplv more feedback about correct and iiKorrect responses and dl^uss witii the students 
their reasons for ^rhoosing the responses. 

Application. Application is often omitted from instruction. In this step, teachers ask 
students to <^pp\y a strategy, and students mo\ e to reading acti\ ities \\\ which the\ uin apph 
the strategy they ha\ebeen learning. This is the step at which students mo\e toward assunuj.g 
responsibility for determining wiiat strategy to use and how, when, and whv to use it 

A uwd of iiuitioif imiius^ ;>n)v;rt?///s imy uot hod thcM' ^tqh lu the n»;/c u\m/, liud tlwy nuiu 
uot fm'>i'ut tlim lu N/mc ojiicr. Thev ma\ not e\ en present them as discrete steps Nonetheless, 
each of the ideas m the steps we ha\e discussed should appear stmu^w here w ithin a i.ule for 
teaching a given strategy. 

GUIDELINE 5, As you exanune comprehension instructional approaihes in reading 
programs, look tor cxpluit instruction that includes aspects of modeling and explanation, 
guided practice, and application. 

Developing Metacognitive Awareness 

Teachers luuealwavs know n that good readers are more careful in their reading than arc poor 
readers and that they are more aware of how well the\ are understanding \% hat the\ read 
(iiK)d readers are also better able to alter their reading strategies to compensate for a problem 
oiKe the\ reali/e one exists. Tor example, they can recogni/e when portions of ,\ text are lu^t 
making sense and can see inconsistencies l\)or readers, b\ contrast, tend to be much less 
aware of problems and are less able to compensaJe e\ en w hen the\ are aware that something 
wrong. 

Considerable c » idence re\ eals that even \ er\' young children can be taught, through 
explicit instruction, to be aware of when something makes sense and w hen it does iu)t (It)) B\ 
including training in how" to monitor comprehension in reading instruction, teadiers uui help 
students learn stnitegies to use in clarifying text that is otherwise* difficult tor them to 
understand- 

Rather than onlv answering comprehension cjuestions or completing worksheets, 
students w ho are not able to monitor their comprehension need to be taught how to become 
aware t)f/ioa' they answei cjUestionsand hihi the\ use different strategies ti> get the infe^rmation 
needed to complete the worksheets. 

Awareness is a key to being in control of comprehension—students caniu^t fix 
cc)mprehension problems unless they are aware of how to use repair strategies In additu^n, 
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students cannot apply strategies to new reading situations unless they are aware of when and 
how to use the strategies. Consequently comprehension instruction should build student 
awareness of what they already know so that they can call on that knowledge whenever they 
encounter similar situations. 

GUIDELINE 6. As you examine the comprehension instruction in r^ .ding programs, look for 
activities that develop students' metacognitive awareness. 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for Comprehension Skills and 
Strategies Instruction 

Thesuggeslion^ thK follow are based on research and effective practice. They are intended to 
help teacherj> incorporate the infonnation pro\ ided in this booklet into their total instructional 
program. 

1 How ca" i help students develop comprehension strategies? 

• Share your predictions, understandings, and misunderstandings of selections in 
the same way you ask the students to share theirs. This will demonstrate how vou, 
as a competent reader, are also acti\Tly engaged in the comprehension process. 

• Provide practice in choosing the most appropriate strategy for a specific type of 
text and for a specific purpose. 

• Also provide practice by having students apply a specific strateg U) several 
different kinds of reading selections, both fiction and nonfiction. 

• Encourage students to ''talk" themselves through their first independent attempts 
at applying a specific strategy. These efforts can assist them in focusing on the 
steps of the strategy as well as raising the.r awareness of what thev are doing to 
construct meaning. 

• Use peer tutoring or cooperative learning to give students practice in strategy 
application. 

• Have students monitor their comprehension bv asking themselves questions before 
reading, during reading, and after reading. Some suggestions for questions are: 

iPrcmhiiu;;^) 

What is this about? What do I already know about this? Why do [ need to 
read this? What do I think will happen? 
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(During reading) 

Does everything make sense? Did 1 correctly predict what would happen? 
Can 1 summarize what has taken place? 



(After rcaiiiu^) 

What was it about? What did I learn from it? Did it tell me something that 
didn't agree with what 1 already know? 

• Provide direct instruction in strategies that help students to focus their attention on 
the important information in a selection, to synthesize that information, and to 
int»^^rate it with information thev already have. 

How can 1 allocate more classroom time to develop students' comprehension strategies 
through independent reading? 

• Ur^ independent reading as an alternative to some workbook tasks. 

• Use independent reading during transition times, 

• Set aside a time during the day when everybody in the class— including 
vou— reads. 
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PART FOUR 

Listing of Guidelines for Evaluating Comprehension Skills 
and Strategies Instruction 

GUIDELINE 1. As you evaluate the comprehension instruction of a reading program, 
determine if it presents a logical progression m the cumulative development of specific skills 
and strategies, both within and across grade levels. 

GUIDELINE 2. As you evaluate the comprehension instruction of a reading program, 
determine if it reflects the application of skills and strategies to increasinglv difficult content 
and to a variety of selection types. 

GUIDELINE 3. As you evaluate the comprehension instruction of a reading program, 
determine if it provides review and practice opportunities in workbook activities, in the 
selections in student textbooks, in writing suggestions and assignments, and in extended 
reading opportunities. 

GUIDELINE 4. As you examine the comprehension activities in reading programs—regardless 
of how they are labeled— determine whether they contribute to the development of the three 
important factors of 

• determining what is important 

• synthesizing information 

• drawing inferences. 

GUIDELINE 5. As ynu examine comprehension instructional approaches in reading 
programs, look for cxphcit instruction that includes aspects of modeling and explanation, 
guided practice, and application. 

GUIDELINE 6. As you examine the comprehension instruction in readmg programs, look for 
activities that develop students' metarognitive awareness. 
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PART FIVE 

Worksheets for Evaluating Comprehension Skills and 
Strategies Instruction 

The job of evaluating comprehension skills and strategies instruction is not a simple one. 
However, the two worksheets that follow will help you examine those dimensions of reading 
lessons you believe to be important to your own comprehension instruction. 

Specific directions for using the worksheets precede each one. General directions and 
some additional information about worksheets appear in the Lender's Mauuai 

Materials and Resources Needed 

You will need one copy of each worksheet for every reading program you plan to ex aluate. 
Reproduce as many copies as you need. For each level of comprehension instruction you plan 
to evaluate, you will also need: 

• Teachers' manuals 

• Student textbooks. 

Points to Keep in Mind 

1 The worksheets are appropriate for all giade !e\ els. However, you will find great 
variety in the way skills and strategies are laid out as you cross from primary to 
intermediate grades. 

2 As you analyze the various comprehension activ ities of a program, you may find several 
skills or strategies that have not been discussed in this booklet. First, remember that this 
may be because different programs use different labels tor the same skill or strategy 
Then, discuss the importance of the skills or strategies included in the program, 

3. Do not expect to fill in every column on each worksheet. Some parts may not apply to 
the specific program or task you are ev aluating. Empty spaces do not necessarily mean 
a program is inadequate. 

4. You may choose to use only parts of each worksheet. 
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Rating What You Have Evaluated 

You may wish to develop a rating scale of your own to quantify your overall evaluation of 
comprehension skills and strategies instruction in the programs you examine. We have 
included space on the worksheets for you to record your ratings. 
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WORKSHEET 1: DIRECTIONS 




GUIDELINES 1, 2, 3: Comprehension Instruction Overview 



1. These are general overview guidehnes for the reading programs you are e\'aluating. 
To answer the questions on the worksheet, page through the table of contents of the 
teacher's manual to locate skills and strategies activities. Record them cn the 
worksheet. 

2. Do not assume that the skills and strategies listed in the table of contents are the only 
ones to be taught in the program. You may also discover others that are included in 
each level of the program under different names. You should note these on the 
worksheet. 

3. After listing the skills and strategies you ha\'e found, discuss whether the programs 
meet the criteria set forth in the guidelines and record your conclusions on the 
worksheet 
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Worksheet 1 



COMPREHENSION II 



Publisher 



Program 



Grade Level 



Copyright 



E valuator 



GUIDELINES 1,2,3 
COMPREHENSION INSTRUCTION 
OVERVIEW 



List the comprehension skills and strategies 
introduced and practiced in this basal. 



1. Indicate whether and how the instruction 
presents 

a. a clear progression in the cumulative 
development of the skill/strategy 

b. a clear progression in the development 
of the skill/strategy within a grade level 

c. a clear progression in the development 
of the skill/strategy across grade levels. 



2. Locate and record evidence that the 
skill /strategy is applied to increasingly 
difficult content and to a variety of 
selection types. 



3. Analyze the adequacy of review and 
practice opportunities 

a. in workbook activities 

b. in the selections in student textbooks 

c. in extended reading opportunities 

d. in writing suggestions and assignments. 



Level 

Comments: 



Level 

Comments: 



Rating: 
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WORKSHEET 2: DIRECTIONS 

GUIDELINE 4: Presentation and Development of Key Skills and Strategies 
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1. This section of the worksheet provides you with the opportunity to evaluate the 
activities that develop comprehension skills and strategies in reading programs. 

2, Examine activities in at least two different levels of the program to determine if they 
contribute to the development of the three key comprehension factors discussed in 
the guideline. 



GUIDELINES 5, 6: Instructional Approaches 

1 . Choose one skill or strategy, such as synthesizing information. 

2. Pick activities at two different levels of the program that can be categorized under 
this label (remember, programs can use different labels for the same topic). 

3. Observe how each activity presents the skill or strategy, and determine how well it 
illustrates the use of modeling and explanation, guided practice, and application. 

4. Determine if the activity helps students develop their awareness of what they know 
so that they can use this knowledge as they read. 
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Worksheet 2 



COMPREHENSION II 



Publisher 



Program 



Grade Level 



Copyright 



Evalualor 



GUIDELINE 4 

PRESENTATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF KEY SKILLS/STRATEGIES 



Level 

Comments: 



Level 

Comments: 



Rating: 



Analyze whether and how the comprehension 
activity contributes to the development of students' 
abilities to 

a determine what is important in a selection 

b. synthesize information 

c. draw inferences. 



1. Skill or Strategy Evaluated. 

Discuss whether the activity provides direct 
explanation of 

a. what skill/strategy is being taught 

b. how to use the skill /strategy 

c. when to use the skill /strategy 

d. why the skill /strategy should be used 

2. Discuss whether the activity provides for 
explicit, or direct instruction, such as 

a, teacher modeling and explanation 

b. guided practice 
J. application. 

3 Record ways the activity contributes to the 
development of students' metacognitive 



GUIDELINES 5, 6 
INSTRUaiONAL APPROACHES 



Comments: 



Comments: 



Rating: 



awareness. 
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PART ONE 

Research and Practice 



In recent years, teachers and researchers increasingly have been interested in the relationship 
between reading and writing. Rather than solely viewing reading and writing as separate 
processes for separate times of a school day, they have started considering the relationship of 
these forms of written language. Recent editions of basal reading programs acknowledge a 
relationship between reading and writing, and reflect concerted efforts to incorporate writing 
activities. These activities are presented at various places within a basal lesson and are 
designated through various labels, such as "language arts connections," "reading-writing 
connections," and "writing to learn." 

The purpose of this booklet is to provide information that can guide your examination 
of writing activities found within basal reading programs. The booklet presents information 
about the relationship between reading and writing as well as a rationale for connecting the 
tw^o in a '•eading program. 

How Reading and Writing are Related 

There is general agreement among teachers and researchers that both reading and writing are 
complex processes. The acquisition of reading fluency, for instance, involves the development 
and application of many kinds of knowledge. Fluent readers are able, among other things, to 
use knowledge of letter-sound correspondences to decode words efficiently, to use knowledge 
of word meanings to comprehend sentences, and to use their existing knowledge of a topic to 
aid acquisition of now knowledge. Writing, too, involves the use of different kinds of 
knowledge as writers plan, compose, reread, and revise their work. 

Reading and writing as composing processes. Some researchers see both reading and 
writing as composing processes (22, 27, 31). They argue that just as wTiters compose meaning 
as they \ Tite, readers compose meaning as they read. According to their view, good readers go 
through many of the same processes of constructing meaning as do good writers. These 
processes may be categorized as plawnng (prereading or prewriting), draftvi^^ (discovering 
meaning), and revising (postreading or modifying and extending). 

Planning. Planning for both writers and readers involves setting purposes or goals. 
For writers, this can mean deciding who the audience will be for the writing and what the 
audience's reaction mi^ht be ^4). Or, it can mean determining what the focus of the writing 
should be and how it should be organized (10, i .). For readers, setting purposes can mean 
predicting what the writing will be about and what point the author will make (11). 

Planning also involves the use of background knowledge. Writers call upon relevant 
information from their own experiences to help them generate ideas and to organize their 
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writing; readers use Iheir background knowledge of a topic to tie new information with that 
they already possess to interpret the author's intentions (11). Research shows that readers with 
more background knowledge are likely to read with greater comprehension, and writers with 
more background knowledge are likely to write with more coherence (1). 

Drafting. As they draft, or compose, writers modify the information they gathered m 
planning to better suit their purposes and audiences (8). They may change the organization of 
their writing, its language, or its focus. As they read, readers also modify their knowledge of 
how written language is organized and used, as .veil as other knowledge they possess, to make 
things "fit" (2, 22). Often they realize that they must read "between the lines" to discover what 
the author intended. 

Revising. In revising, writers and readers check to see how well they have constructed 
their message (22). Writers fine tune their writing by adding more information or removing 
information that is not important or may be misleading. They also check to see that the final 
work meets their initial goal or purpose for the writing. Readers may reread passages to make 
sure they understand them or to discover discrepancies between what they already know and 
what the passage told them. 

Although it may appear that planning, drafting, and revising are linear in nature, in 
actual reading and writing, they are recursive. For example, planning can continue through 
drafting. Revising can begin before drafting is completed. 

The basic intersection between reading and writing, then, is that both require the active 
construction of meaning. Readers do not simply translate words into their individual 
meanings, rather they integrate, ^nfer, and evaluate as they read, combining information in the 
text with knowledge they already possess. In the same way, writers choose words with care 
and organize them so that their readers will understand what they mean. 

How Reading and Writing are Different 

Researchers also have described differences in the nature of reading and writing. For example, 
writers must make sense out of Vvhat they want to communicate. Readers must make sense out 
of what someone else has wntten (17). Furthermore, writers must consider not only what they 
want to communicate, they must also assume the role of their eventual readers to decide 
whether others will be able to make sense of what they have written and how they will 
interpret it (23). Additionally, reading and wTiting can serve different purposes as meaning is 
constructed or ideas explored that require different types of thinking (12). While both can be 
seen as constructive processes, reading and writing can offer related but different routes in 
covering a topic (15). 

The Relationship between Reader and Writer 

Another way to consider the relationship between reading and writing is to describe the 
reader-writer relationship. In both reading and writing, people put themselves in tune with 
one another (4, 5). For any given text,, both its reader and its writer draw upon their knowledge 
of written language and the worid. 

The predictions of readers and purposes of writers can be seen as reflections of one 
another (25). Readers' predictions and writers' purposes can be global and, at the same time, 
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focused. For example, in reading a book, readers may begin with global predictions about the 
overall content and treatment of the topic. They also may use global predictions as they read a 
chapter Withm chapters, however, they may use more focused predictions about paragraphs, 
sentences, and words. Yet even their more focused predictions are influenced by the more 
global ones. Smiilarly, writers can begin with global purposes for a book's content and for each 
chapter. Within each chapter, however, are focused purposes about paragraph:^, sentences, and 
words. As with predictions, these focused purposes are influenced by the moreglobr.l ones. 
For example, each paragraph is influenced by the purposes of the book. When the reader and 
writer are communicating well, the reader's predictions can be seen to mirror the writer's 
purposes at all levels. 

The reader and writer rely on their expertise in dealing with writlen language in other 
ways as well. Knowledge of story structure plays a role in creating and understanding 
narratives (28). Similarly, knowledge of the ways expository text is organized <^ffects 
communication between the reader and writer (16). In fact, in man / respects, readers and 
writers draw upon their knowledge of devices or conventions of written language, such as the 
role of illustrations in complementing text, signals used to relate sentences (for example, "on 
the contrary"); and headings and subheadings to organize and subordinate ideas 

Contributions of Reading to Writing 

We know that students learn to read by reading, and that they learn to write by writing Yet we 
also know that students learn to write by reading. Through reading on their ovvn and hearing 
different types of literature read aloud, students gain a sense of how written language works 

There are some differences between oral and written language, however, and students 
need to be aware of some of these differences if they are to grow as writers. A number of 
studies have shown that hearing books read aloud can help even very young children learn 
how written and oral language differ (29). In addition to differences in word choice and 
sentence structure, written language contains organizational patterns that differ from those of 
the daily oral language students encounter. Ample reading experiences offer students 
opportunities to become acquainted with con\'entions of print and with the words, sentence 
structures, and organizational patterns writers use to convey their ideas effectively Research 
also indicates that having a strong background in literature can contnbute to older students' 
writing performance (18). 

Research examining the use of literary models as a means of impro\'ing students' 
writing, however, has yielded less conclusive results. In such studies, teachers first present 
students with selections from children's literature, then discuss with them the features of good 
writing present in the selections (21, 26). A possible reason for the inconclusive results of this 
method may be that it requires more than a brief exposure to good writing to learn how it 
works. Moreover, it may be that such instruction is not very effecti\'e if students are not also 
given many opportunities to read and to hear literature read aloud. Another problem of 
writing to a model is that it is not centered on students' own needs, problems, or ideas, which 
IS where most real writing begins. The need to insider a student writer's interests is not 
always taken into account in using literary models. Research shows that children write more 
and longer when they choose their own topics (9). 
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In classrooms where reading and writing experiences work together successfully, 
students write on a daily basis, and teachers promote a writing environment sensitive to the 
nature of the writing process. Students also listen to literature read aloud and spend ample 
time in independent reading. Research shows that by reading works of favorite authors, 
students can be inspired to try new genres, topics, themes, and techniques in their own writing 
(3, 6). 

Contributions of Writing to Reading 

Writing has the potential to help students enhance their reading experiences. As students 
engage in the process of writing, they can gain insights that contribute to their reading growth, 
particularl) when they share their writing with others who respond to what they have written 
(17). The hypothesis is that by attempting to construct meaning in their own writing, students 
learn to construct meaning in the w riting of others. In writing, students coordinate the various 
levels of language that are also important to reading. Students must make decisions about 
sound-symbol relationships, conventions of print (such as punctuation), the meanings of 
words, and about how to arrange words at the sentence level and beyond. iirough such 
decision making, students become familiar with the thinking invoK ed to understand w hat the\' 
read. They see for themselves the choices an author must make, such as what to include, where 
to include it, and what to make major and minor points. 

When students share what they have written with others, thev become aware that 
although authors pro\ide information in their texts, they also expect readers to fill in gaps or 
make inferences They also luarn that if authors do not pro\ ide enough information or if thev 
do not provide appropriate information, readers can be mislead or confused. Thus students 
can become keenly aware of the roles both the reader and the writer plav in successful writtci- 
comnuinication Moreo\ er, as they become more accomplished w riters, students can see that a 
book is the product of the thinking, or choices, of another human, rather than an authoritv that 
cannot be questioned (17). 

The Reading and Writing of Young Children 

How writing and reading are related for young children warrants speual attention Recent 
research has provided a greater appreciation of childre'^' arly writing efforts, including how 
they can play a role in a reading program. Conv ersely, it has suggested wavs a reading 
program can promote young children's writing. 

Traditionally, literacy instruction for young children was based upon the premise that 
at a given time, children would be "ready" to learn to read, and that young children wou'd 
learn to write only after formal reading, handwriting, and spelling instruction. Current 
research, however, challenges these traditional ideas. From careful obser\'ations of voung 
children at home and at school, it is now known that children are in the process of becoming 
literate long before they enter school (30). Even before receiving formal instruction, children 
are developing important understandings about written language through meaningful 
experiences with the print they obser\ e (such as watching adults write letters) or participate in, 
either on their own or with others (such as through bedtime stones or through "w riting" a 
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letter to a grandparent). Children differ in the literacy encounters they experience and bring to 
schooL Nevertheless, growth in literacy is characterized by a gradual adding on to what 
children know rather than by carefully defined stages. Because literacy emerges as a set of 
abilities (rather than begins at some point), many have adopted the term, "emergent literacy" 

Writing and young children's growth as readers. Even before children write in a 
conventional manner, their writing can reveal their development of understanding of written 
language. Children's explorations in writing not only help them construct insights about that 
form of language but also complement their experiences in learning to read. Through writing, 
children 

(1) come to understand that writing can represent spoken language but that there 
can be differences between the two as well; 

(2) strengthen their understandings of the concepts of word and letter; 

(3) become further aware of the conventions of print (such as left to right, top to 
bottom directionality, spacing between words, punctuation); 

(4) enhance their phonemic awareness, or knowledge that speech can be 
segmented into separate sounds, as they account for sounds they hear through 
letter representation; 

(5) focus their attention on details of print, such as letters within words that might 
not be attended to during reading; 

(6) recognize that there are consistencies in the spelling of words; 

(7) learn that written language can serve many purposes in their daily Hves and 
can be found in various forms. 

A Final Word 

Current research shows that linking reading and writing can be beneficial. As a valuable tool 
for thinking, writing can promote students' understanding of what they read (7, 19) Through 
writing, students can be encouraged to reflect further on what they have read, exploring ideas 
and forming connections among those ideas. At the same time, however, research slunvs that 
writing experiences can vary in their effectiveness (13, 20). Instructional decision making needs 
to take into account a number of factors that can make writing experience^ effective, rather 
than including writing in a program simply tor the sake of including writing (7). 
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PART TWO 

Discussion of Guidelines for Evaluating Reading and 
Writing Instruction 

Research and classrum practice pru\ ide support for integrating reading and w ritnig. Writing 
has the potential to enhance reading experiences, and reading to enhance writing experiences. 
Furthermore, through opportunities to write, students are more apt to grow as writers. 
However, some caution is in order: Linking reading and writing may not be beneficial if tin* 
two are not linked in sound ways. Even worse, if they have unsuccessful writing experiences, 
students may eventually lose interest in both writing and reading. Therefore, in examining 
basal reading programs, exaluators need to consider nut just whether the programs provide 
writing activities or the number of activities they provide, but they must also consider hoic the 
programs provide writing experiences The following guidelines are intended to help 
e\<iluators determine how basal reading programs present opportunities for the integration of 
reading and writing. 

Writing as a Process 

[n the view of writing discussed in Part One, v\riting is not simply a product, but a process that 
entails. 1) planning, where writers plan and generate ideas, 2) drafting, or imposing, and 3) 
re\ ising, where writers examine whether ideas make sense, disco\ er new ideas, and note 
chan^*^ to be made. It is only after the writer is satisfied with the ideas or content of a piece 
that he or she should become concerned about its mechanics, such as spelling and punctuation 
This part oi the writing process is called editing. 

What is known about writmg as a process has important implications tor instruction. 
Although the writing process entails planning, writing, and re\ision, writers do not progress 
through these stages m a linear fashion, rather thev do so in a recursn e manner. I'or I'xample, 
planning can occur both before and during wTiting. Additionally, not all writers, including 
student w riters, need to spend the same amount of time in each stage of the process. Therefore, 
it IS not instructionally sound to set aside a givrn amount of time for planning, followed by the 
same amount of time for writing, and so forth. 

Another important implication drawn from knowledge of the writing process is that 
students' first drafts should be treated as rough drafts, rath jr than as polished products. 
Correct spelling and punctuation should not be neglected, bui can be developed through 
revising and editing experiences. It should be acknowledged tl at producing error-free w riting 
in a first draft is difficult— if not impossible—even for professional writers. 
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GUIDELINE 1. When examining how a reading program presents the writing process, 
consider whether 

• the writing process is treated as recursive rather than linear 

• the program informs teachers about settmg priorities in responding to students' 
writing, with attention to content first and mechanics once the content is 
estabhshed 

• the program encourages teachers to treat students' first attempts in writing as 
rough drafts rather than as polished products. 

Writing Activities 

Exaluating the nature of the writing activities in basal reading programs invoh es considering a 
number of interrelated factors. One factor to consider is that different kinds of writing 
encourage different kirds of thinking. If, for instance, students are asked to write responses to 
comprehension questions, they might focus primarily upon separate ideas. Whereas when 
students write a composition, they not only focus upon separate ideas but also form 
connections among those idea5. Differences in thinking can also result from what students are 
asked to focus upon, regardless of whether they are asked to list ideas, write a few sentences, or 
write long pieces. Asking students to retell a story, for example, requires thinking different 
from that involved in giving their reactions to a story. 

Asking students to write long pieces is not necessarily best or appropriate at all times. 
For example, prior to reading an expository selection about chipmunks, students can be asked 
to list everything they know about chipmunks. This listing could be an effective, expedient 
way of encouraging students to call on their prior knowledge. As well, there can be times 
when students will profit most from a series of writing activities that build upon one another. 
For example, before students write a brief report on chipmunks, they might profit from listing 
what they learned from a reading selection about chipmunks and what thev know from other 
sources. They could then group these ideas under headings before starting on the first draft of 
their report, 

GUIDELINE 2. When examining the writing activities that accompany a basal reader 
selection, determine if they promote the type of thinking the selection requires. 

Prereading writing activities. Writing activities can be presented in a basal lesson as part 
of preparing students for reading a selection. When they are intended to help students use 
their background knowledge, writing activities should focus upon important aspects of a 
selection. The actn ities should help students tie what they know or have experienced to what 
they will find in the selection. Writing activities used in setting purposes for reading also can 
help students direct their attention to important parts of the selection, and can be used to 
encourage students to ask questions or make predictions about what the selection will offer. 

Sometimes, however, writing should not be used as a prereading activity. If, for 
example, a selection is a continuation of a story students are excited about, asking them to 
write before they read may dampen their enthusiam for both reading and writing. 
Furthermore, a writing activity that is not focused on the "core" on a selection can interfere 
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with students' comprehension. In general, the recommendations for good oral prereading 
activities should apply to written activities as well. (Prereading activities are discussed in detail 
in Comprehension I: The Directed Reading Lesson, another booklet in this series.) 



GUIDELINE 3. When evaluating nrereadir.^ writing activities, consider whether they 

• help students direct their attention to important dimensions of a selection 

• encourage students to ask questions or make predictions about the selection 

• should be used at all, or whether some other kind of activity would be better. 

Postreading writing activities. Writing activities tht-^t follow the reading of a selection 
should connect with the selection in some way. Again, howe\'er, what is important to consider 
is the type of reading-writing connection suggested by the activities. The writing activities 
should encourage students to think about important aspects of the selection or to share their 
own thoughts and ru. lions. Furthermore, as with prereading activities, students should not 
be asked to write if some other activity would be more effective or appropriate. For example, 
students may dread writing responses to a set of comprehension questions, whereas they may 
enjoy discussing a selection their classmates. In this case, class discussion might be a 
better choice for fostering or assessing comprehension. Practice in writing should be reser\ ed 
for activities that are more interesting to students. 

Even if writing activities appear to fit well with reading selections, much also depends 
upon students' ability to perform the activities. A breakdown can occur if students do not have 
background information they can draw upon in responding to a writing task. Students will 
have little to say about topics such as "my trip to the county fair" or "my first pet" if they have 
never been to a county fair or owned a pet. On the other hand, most students can draw upon 
their own thoughts and feelings in writing their reactions to a character, e\ ont, or message they 
encounter in a selection. Moreover, asking students to share their reactions lets them see that 
their thoughts and feelings are a valid part of the reading process. 

Students also will be more likely to have something to say if a writing task requires 
them to draw information from the selection. Students, for example, may be able to write a 
diary entry from the viewpoint of a character "n a story or to write down all they learned about 
earthquakes from an expository selection. 

Teachers' manuals should provide guidelines for helping students succeed in 
pu)ducing the type of writing presented in an activity. If students do not know how to perform 
a task, the writing they produce may not foster the kinds of thinking intended. More 
important, students can come to dislike writing when they are placed in situations where the\ 
cannot experience much success. 

GUIDELINE 4. When evaluating postreading writing activities, consider whether 

• the activities encourage students to think about important aspects of reading the 
selection or to share their thoughts and reactions 

• the activities enhance the reading experience 

• the teacher's manual offers guidelines about how to help students produce the type 
of writing presented in the activities. 
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Writing and Youny Children 

Even in kindergarten classrooms, writing instruction can take place along with instruction on 
letters, sounds, or words. Reports from researchers and teachers pro\'ide suggestions about 
how to implement a successful writing program for young children (6, 10, 14) 

These reports show, for example, that children are more apt to write if teachers 
establish a time for writing or a writing center at the beginning of the \ ear and encourage dailv 
writing (14). In addition, they show that young children approach w nting in various 
wavs— through drawing, scribbling, non-phonetic spelling, phonetic or in\ented spelling, and 
conventional orthography they know or cop\ —and that sometimes thev ma\ combine se\ eral 
of these, such as drawing with the coiu'entional spelling of family members' names. 
Furthermore, children may \ ary in the way the\' w rite depending on the task. For example, a 
child mav use nu'ented spelling for shorter pieces but scribble when w riting a story. 

Daily connected reading experiences are iiu aluable to young children as the\' disco\ er 
writing. Reading aloud to children not only captures their interest in w ritten language but also 
exposes them to fiction, nonfiction, and poetr\' selections that they may not be able to read on 
their own. Children can also become familiar with connected reading through language 
experience actnities, where their own dictated pieces pro\'ide material for them to read. 
Language experience acti\'ities expose children to con\ entions of print and spelling Some 
teachers ha\ e found that language experience activities can cause children to see more clearU 
that what they think about and say can be written down. 

In shared reading, children learn about reading and writing in much the same wav as 
the\' do from repeated readings of fa\ ontc bedtime stories at home. The teacher reads aloud, 
then invites the children to read along as he or she rereads the story. Children can also 
participate in shared reading through listening to taperecorded \ ersions of the stor\' and 
following the print in the book or through reading with another child. Through shared 
reading, children are provided the support they need to read literature, en)ov ing it as a w hole 
while also gaining knowledge of print. 

GUIDELINE 5 When examining emergent literacy components ol a basal readmg program, 
look tor components that 

• allow children to approach writing in ditferent ways 

• encourage letting young children write early and on a daily basis 

• otter teachers guidance about ways young children approach writing and about 
how to foster their writing growth 

• otter children connected reading experiences such as reading aloud, language 
experience actn ities, or shared reading so that they can see how print operates m a 
broader sense. 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for Reading and Writing 
Instruction 

The suggestions that follow are based on research and practice that focus on the writing 
process as well as the product. They are intended to help teachers incorporate the information 
provided in this booklet into their total instructional program. 

1. How can 1 make writing assignments meaningful and successful? 

• Provide a time for students to write on a daily basis. As in readmg, students need 
regular, frequent opportunities to be comfortable with the process and to 
experience growth. 

• Let students occasionally choose their own writing topics. When students write 
about what they know and ha\e experienced, they can begin with more confidence 
Eventually students can move from personal narratives to learning about other 
forms of writing. 

• Provide a materials center where students can find lined and unlined paper, pens, 
pencils, crayons, markers, tape, and staplers. 

• Rather than spiral notebooks, use notebook paper and folders kept at the materials 
center for students' work in progress. Spiral notebooks can be difficult to use m 
revising, when students may want to view two or more pages at once or cut and 
tape to make changes. 

• As you approach instruction, try to be positive and capitali/e upon what students 
can do, rather than thinking in terms of what they can not do. 

2. What are some prewritmg techniques 1 can use? 

• At the beginning of a writing period, provide brief lessons to help students become 
familiar with the strategies and techniques competent writers know about and use. 
Rather than just telling students w hat they could do, think of ways to model or to 
involve students. For example, if you notice that students neu"i help in selecting a 
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gocxl title, share*! piece you hnve written and a list of titles you are considering. 
Explain your thinking as you evaluate the titles, or ask students to help you 
evaluate them. 

• To help students get startetl, tocus an initial h^sson on topic selection. Through a 
thmk-aloud procedure, share ideas you have considered and talk about the topic 
you have selected. Then model writing your rough draft, thinking aloud as you 
\N rite to demonstrate characteristics of this type of writing — crossing out a word 
rather than erasing, using an asterisk to show w here intormation at the bottom will 
be inserted, usir ; a caret to add a word. 

3 What kind ot help should I provide as students write? 

• It students ask how to spell a word while writing, tell them to spell it as best as the\' 
can in their rough drafts. 

• I lave brief conferences with students as they are \n riting. This can help them grow 
as writers and can enable you to assess individual students. Be specific in pointing 
out strengths in a student's writing rather than offering general statements. To 
keep the conference brief, focus upon one thing. Asking a student "What will ^ ou 
do next?" can be a good way to end a conference; it is a way to help vou 
understand w hat the student is taking from the conference, and to help the student 
consider what to do next, 

• In ha\ ing conferences, set priorities. Respond to content first Once the content is 
established and the student is ready to write a final draft, focus upon mechanics. 
Even if a student has many mechanical problems, focus upon what \ou feel is most 
important rather than overwhelming the student. I lelp students learn to proofread 
their work by checking the spelling, capitalization, and punctuation before vou 
meet with thenv 

• Write while \'our students are writing, and let them read and commei.t on vour 
writmg |ust as vou read and comment on theirs. 

4 I low can I get students to revise their u nting? 

• Provide opportunities for several students fo read their work aloud each da\' Such 
opportunities offer students an incenti\'e to re* ise and improve fheir work because 
they see others are interested in what they w nte, 

• Encourage students to respond to each other's writing in a way that is beneficial to 
the writer. 
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Publish student writing. When students know that others will read what they 
write, they are more likely to want to revise and improve it. In addition, they feci a 
great deal of pride when they see their classmates reading a book they have written 
or see their work displayed on a bulletin board. 
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PART FOUR 

Listing of Guidelines for Evaluating Reading and 
Writing Instruction 

Guideline 1. When examining how a basal reading program presents the writing process, 
consider whether 

• the writing process is treated as recursive rather than linear 

• the program informs teachers about setting priorities in respondmg to students' 
writing, with attention to content first and mechanics once the content is 
established 

• the program encourages teachers to treat students' first attempts m writing as 
rough drafts rather than as polished products. 

Guideline 2. When examining the writing activities that accompan\ a basal reader selection, 
determine if they promote the type of thinking the selection requires. 

Guideline 3. When evaluatmg prereading w riting activities, consider whether they 

• help students direct their attention to important dim.ensions of a selection 

• encourage students to ask questions or make predictions about the selection 

• should be used at all, or whether some other kind of activity would be better. 

Guideline 4. When evaluating postreading writing activities, consider whether 

• the activities encourage students to think about imponant aspects of reading the 
selection or to share their thoughts and reactions 

• the acti\ ities enhance the reading experience 

• the teacher's manual offers guidelines about how to help students produce the type 
of writing presented in the activities. 

Guideline 5. When examining emergent literac) components of a basal reading program, look 
tor cop'iporents that 

• allow children to approach writing in difierent ways 

• encourage letting young children write on a daily basis 

• offer teachers guidance about ways young children approach writing and about 
how to foster their writing growth 

• ofter children connected reading experiences such as reading aloud, language 
experience actu Uies, or shared reading so that they can see how print operates m a 
broader sense. 
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PART FIVE 

Worksheets for Evaluating the Writing Instruction in 
Basal Reading Programs 

Some important aspects of writing instruction have been discussed m this booklet and 
summarized in the guidelines. The following thre^^ worksheets will help you use the 
guidelines to evaluate how writing is integrated with reading in basal reading programs 

Specific directions for using the worksheets appear on each one. General directions 
and some additional information about wo^'ksheets appear in the Leader's Manual. 

Materials and Resources Needed 

You will need at least one copy of each worksheet for every reading program you plan to 
evaluate. You also will need: 

Teachers' manuals 

Student textbooks. 

Points to Keep in Mind 

1. Writing activities may have various labels. To get a clear understanding ot how a 
reading program, interprets writing and what the labels mean, read the introductorv^ 
information the program provides about its features. 

2. Some parts of the worksheets may not apply to the specific activity you are e\ aluating. 
Empty spaces do not necessarily mean that a program is inadequate. 

Rating What You Have Evaluated 

You may wish to develop a rating scale of your own to quantify your overall c\ aluatK)n We 
have included space on the worksheets for you to record your ratings. 
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Worksheet 1 



• 

READING AND WRITING INSTRUCTION 



Publisher 



Program 



Grade Level 



Copyright 



Evaluator 



GUIDELINE i 

THE WRITING PROCESS 



Comments: 



Rating: 



Exc mi^e the teacher's manual to 
determine whether and how 
mformation about the writing 
process is presented to students. 

Also determine whether and how 
background information about the 
writing process is presented to 
teachers. 

1 Does the manual 

a. treat the writing process as 
recursive rather than linear in 
nature? For example, are all 
students asked to prewrite 
one day, write the next day, 
revise on the third day^ 

b. inform teachers about setting 
priorities m responding to 
students' writing, with 
attention to content first and 
mechanics once the content is 
established? 

r. encourage teachers to treat 
students' first attempts in 
writing as rough drafts rather 
than as polished products? 
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Worksheet 2 READING AND WRITING INSTRUCTION 



Publisher 



Program 



Grade Level 



Copyright 



Evaluator 



GUIDELINES 2, 3,4 

WRITING ACTIVITIES THAT ACCOMPANY 
READING SELEaiONS 





Examine the teacher's manual to determine 
whether and how the program integrates 
reading and writing. 

Read the selection prior to evaluating the 
writing activities that accompany it. 

1. What kind of thinking does the selection 
require? Do the writing activities piomote 
this kind of thinking? 

2. Do prereading writing activities 

a. help students direct their attention to 
important dimensions of the selection 
and encourage them to become involved 
in it? 

b. encourage students to ask questions or 
make predictions about the selection? 

c. serve a purpose? Would some other 
type of activity work better? 

3. Do postreading writing activities 

a encourage students to think about 
important aspects of reading the 
selection or to sharc their thoughts and 
reactions? 

b enhance reading experiences? 

c. contain guidance in the teacher's 
manual about how to help students 
produce the type of writing required? 






Worksheet 3 



READING AND WRITING INSTRUCTION 



Publisher 



Program 



Grade Level 



Copyright 



Evaluator 



GUIDELINES 
EMERGENT LITERACY 



Comments: 



Rating: 



Examine the teacher's manual to 
determine the type of background 
information presented about 
emergent literacy. 

Do the instructional activities 

a. allow chi Id aMi to approach 
writing in different ways? 

b. encourage teachers to let 
young children write on a 
daily basis? 

c. offer guidance about ways 
young children approach 
writing and how to foster 
writing growth? 

d. offer children connected 
reading experiences so that 
they can see how print 
operates in a broader sense? 
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Whon student^ arc gi\en roading opporluiulios thai oxulo and Jolighl Ihcni as w^'ll lu'lp 
Ihcni luasttT the skills and slralcgios ot roadini;, lho\ arc likely to bccoiuc nut )usl school 
readers bul litelong readers. Sadlv, some students w ho ean read, choose not to, others sec 
reading as jus I another school task (3) 

For nianv students, reading opportunities in school arc tied to the basal reader, or 
student textbook, w bich is the tore of a basal rcadnig program Basal reader*- arc usualK 
anthologies that contain hction, nonlulion, and poctr\ seledions. Because these selcJions art 
the basic (and sometimes the onl\ ) reading tare ol \'oung students, \ou w ill waiit to pa\ 
parlKularlv close attention to their nistructional and htcrar\ i]ualit\ as \uu t house a basal 
reading program 

The purpose ot this booklet is to provide intormalion that can as^-ist \ou m 
determining the t|ualilv ot basal reader selections 



THE BASAL READER AND READING INSTRUCTION 

A basal reading program consists ot teachers' manuals, workbooks, skillsheels, tests, and 
student textbooks thai set torth a unitied reading curruulum. The reading selections in a basal 
pri>gram, Iheretore, do not exist i. isolation, the\ are part ot an integrated instructional 
program Accordingly each sc»lection sluuild contribute to the uml\ ot the program 1 he 
tollowmg discussion will look tirst at the role ot basal reader selections in earl\ reading 
instruction and than at instruction in selections tor intermediate-grade students 

Basal Readers and Early Reading Instruction 

Most program dc\ elopcTs emplo\ authors to u rite original selections lur the earl\ U \ els ol 
their rcMding programs. The ma;ontv ot these selc*ct«ons are simple stories De\ elopers usf 
simple stones tor at least two rcMsons First, children cn)0\ stones, and sc) arc moti\aled to 
read liu»m Second, b\ the time main children begin tc^ read, the\ are alread\ tamiliar w ith the 
elements and organizational patterns of stones trom hearing nurser\ riu nies and tair\ tales 
and trom tollowing simple stones in picture books (?) 

To reintorce and develop word identititation skills students are bc»ing taught, the 
stones torearl) levels of basal programs usually are wntten with a controlled \ocabular\ 
tealunng words chosen according to ont^ — or both — ot two criteria. 1 ) the\ are usetul uc>rds 
that appear w ith trec]uenc\ in the language and are thus likeK to be in children's \c»cabulancs, 
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or, 2) they are wordb that exemplify the letter-sound relationships bein^ introduced in the 
programs instruction (2). Reading, of course, is more than recognizing words, it is a process ot 
constructing meaning from vviitten text. Stories for students who arc just beginning formal 
reading instruction must do moie than reinforce word identification skills, they must engage 
students in meaningful encounters with printed language. The following discussion will focus 
on ways that basal selections can accomplish these two goals 

Word identification instruction. Fluent reading and fast, accurate word identification are 
important goals of earl\ reading instruction. Students must become sc familiar with letter- 
sound relationships and words that they are able to identify words with little conscious 
attention (2). The research indicates that this happens more readily if the stories students read 
contain a high proportion of the letter-sound relationships and other word identification skills 
they are being taught as part of a program's instructional component (2). However, an analysis 
of eight best-seliing basal reading programs undertaken several yeais ago showed little 
connection between the letter-sound relationship lessons in most programs and the words 
contained in the selections in the basal readers (/). An examination of many of the more recent 
programs gives the same impression. 

One explanation for this situation is that most reading programs introduce familiar 
words tirst. The problem with familiar words, howe\er, is that the relationship between the 
spelling and pronunciation of many of these words is often irregular (said, for example, which, 
it its pronunciation were regular, would rhyme with rani) (2). 

The traditional sequence for introducing letter-sound relationships in\olves first 
teaching stuaents consonant sounds, then .^hort vowel sounds, the : long vowel sounds in 
regular words. Wiien progr3ms us»ng this sequence seek perfect regularity het\v-een spelling 
and pronunciation, usmg only the letter-sound relationships already taught, the result can be a 
sentence as deadly as "The fat cat sits on the mat." 

As Btxomnisiii Nalum of Rciuier< notes, one key to writing meaningful selections for 
\ oung students may be more flexibility in the choice of the order for teaching letter-sound 
relationships Letter-sound relationships can be introduced in selections in a sequence that 
allows early use of as varied as possible a set or words while still exemplifying the alphabetic 
principle Selections lan include some useful irregular words without confusing students. In 
addition, selections can sometimes include regular words that embody letter-sound 
relationships that ha\en't been introduced y et, but are needed to m.ake stories meaningful and 
interesting The important point is that a high proportion of the words in the stories students 
icad should contorm to the letter-sound relationships they ha\'e already been taught (2) 

Meaningful encounters with print. The process ot constructing meaning from print begins 
v\ hen voung children leam to recogni/e the storv lines and organizational patterns of the 
nursery rinmes and other stories read aloud to them. When the stories in basal readers closely 
follow the kinds ot story lines and organizational patterns students ha\ e come to expect from 
their early experiences— that is, if the stones are predictable — then students find it easier to 
determine and remember their important ideas (29) Young readers also tind it easier to 
connect the parts of a story when the organizational pattern is clear. 
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Yet because authors are so constrained by the hmited number of words they can use in 
writing for basal programs, often what they write may not be stories at all, but merely strings 
of sentences with no predictable organization (9). To construct meaning from such sentence 
stnngs, students have to rel\ on information from illustrations and from the teacher and class 
discussions (2), 

Whether an encounter with a story is nuMningful for students can also be affected by 
the way language is used. Stories that use language in unnatural and unfamiliar w "^vs can pose 
problems for \oung readers. Students understand a selection better when it conforms to their 
own speech patterns (27). For example, first-grade students do not often say 'There is a dog. 
See the dog. The dog is big/' They are more likely to say, 'There's a big dog." 

In summary, selections for young readers should attempt to meet the instructional 
requirements for a controlled \ocabulary and at the same time tell a story in a meaningful way 
Preparing such stories is a challenge for program developers, to be sure. But it is not an 
impossible one. 

Basai Readers and Intermediate-Grade Reading instruction 

Intermediate-grade students still have a great deal to learn about reading, even when thc\ 
become proficient at word identification and at understanding simple si )ries. As they de\elop 
reading proficienc\, however, these students must begin to think of reading not as a separate 
school subject but as integral to learning. Selections for intermediate-grade students must 
prepare them to read their subject-matter textbooks, gi\ e them opportunities to de\ elop an 
appreciation of literature, and help them to become independent readers The following 
discussion will examine each of these areas. 

Subject-matter textbooks. The transition from simple stories to subject-matter textbooks is 
difficult for many students (16) This may be because textbooks are nonfiction works, and earlv 
levels of basal readers contain onlv a fevv nonfiction selections Nonfiction, of course, makes 
different demands on readers than does fiction. Quite obviousl), nonfiction uses expository or 
informational, writing, while fiction relies on n.",rrati\ e writing But less obviously, since 
expository writing is generally used to transmit mformation about the wurld, nonfiction topics 
can be complex, unfamiliar, and even unique 

To he'p them make the transition to subject-matter textbooks, basal readers tor 
intermcdiate-grade students need to contain increasing numbers of nonfiction selections that 
reflect a varietv and complexitv of topics and organizational patterns The following 
discussion will look closer at each of these considerations. 

Selection topics, \onfiction selections may be about topics that are new or relativclv 
unfamiliar to students While an unfamiliar topic can add to the interest of a selection, it can 
also detract from its comprehens»bilitv This problem is compounded because nonfiction 
selections often stand alone, with tew if an\ content relationships among them. For example, 
one passage is about ancient Egvpt, another is about lacrosse. Students are seldom required to 
»se what they learn in one selection to help them understand another (8). 

Coherence. Fven when a selection is about a familiar topic, it may be difficult for 
students to understand it it lacks coherence Coherence* refers to the relationships between and 
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among ideas m a selection. In a coherent selection, it is easy for students to identify or infer the 
main idea and the relationships among supporting ideas. 

Any number of factors can disrupt or destroy the coherence of basal reader selections. 
Among these are introductions that are only weakly related to the content of the selection, poor 
use of headings, digressions, too many subtopics, ambiguous or indirect references, and 
inadequa^ ; summaries. 

One group of research,^rs found that many nonfiction selections in basal readers lacked 
coherence (8), The selections they examined often contained passages of text unrelated to the 
main topic of the selection, which served to draw the reader's attention away from the main 
topic They observed that some of the selections wore nothing more than loose collections of 
ideas, with no rationale for why they were placed together. 

The significance of these findings is that coherence affects comprehensibilit) (6) The 
ease with which students can determine the main idea of a selection, for example, affects their 
ability to comprehend it. The ability to identify and comprehend a main idea in a textbook is 
crucial 

Organizational patterns. Subject-matter textbooks use a variety of patterns \o 
organize ideas and topics. These include 

• a simple listing of ideas or topics in which the order of presentation is not 
significant; 

• a chronological, or time-order, arrangement; 

• a compare-contrast arrangement; 

• a cause and effect arrangement, or 

• a problem-solving pattern. 

There are "signals" in a nonfiction selection that can help students identify 
organizational patterns being used These signals include introductory statements, headings, 
or summary statements, as well as certain words or phrases such as "in contrast," or "hist," 
"second," and so on. 

Several studies have shown that when students learn to identify organizational 
patterns, they are better able to comprehend their subject-matter textbooks (4, 23). 

Literature. For \oung students, responding to literature mav mean nothing more than sa\ mg, 
"1 loved this storv!" or "It's awful!" To help students move beyond these simple reactions, 
intermediate-grade fiction selections should provide opportunities for reflection, discus^ion, 
and elaboration. In addition, these selections should introduce students to the literarv elements 
they will need to know to understand and appreciate increasingly complex literature 

One approach for developing literature appreciation is called mnicr rcspofhc. 
Proponents ot reader response \ iew reading as an interaction of the reader and the text, in 
which the reader draws on imaginary worlds or personal experiences to explore the complex 
plots and settings of stories from the inside Bv tying their familiar experiences with what the\ 
read, they are able to see their ow n experiences from different perspectu es and to disco\ er new 
connections betwx^en literature and real life (14) 

Reader response can be seen as complementary to liiaury <///^^/l/^/s, which pro^'ides 
students with the concepts and terms they need to discuss literature and to develop a deeper 
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Mueciation of how it works (26) Althou^;h intormeduUo-grado students may not be ready for 
e\tv nsive instruction \n literary analysis, they do need to become aw are of literar\ elements, 
sucn as characterization, setting, plot, theme, and style. 

Characterization and setting. Characters are the who ot a story— the people— or, in 
children's literature, the animals or elements— it is about. The setting is where and when a 
story takes place 

Characterization refers to the attributes that make a story's characters credible and 
complete, and to the ways in which the characters are presented to the reader Authors maki 
their characters credible and complete b\ using desiriptixe w riting to portray them and thetr 
actions and by using dialogue to give readers insight into how the characters teel or think. 

A crucial aspect ol characterization is consistency. Traditional literary criticism speaks 
of the unit) ol character and action, m other words, chaiacters must act in ways that are 
consistent w ith the picture that has been presented ot them and w ith the other elements ot the 
storv. 

Characters can be tullv or minimally de\ eloped, depending on the needs ot the story. 
Modern fiction, with its emphasis on the indnidual, often features fully de\ eloped, complex 
characters Folktales, on the other hand, make do with a stock cast of characters— the evil 
stepmother, the charming prince, the innocent maiden — because the plot carr;e> the stor\' 

!n a well-written story, the setting is appropriate to the plot and characters and is 
important to the actions that take place. As with characters, writers de\elop settings through 
description, and settings may be minimallv or fully de\ eloped A minimalK de\ eloped setting 
may ser\ e as a backdrop to an action, w hile a fully developed one mav be an integral part of 
the plot. 

Research has focused on ways characters and settings engage students' interest. Even 
young children ha\'e a \\ell-de\ eloped sense of character, and they seem to prefer characters 
u ho act in couMstent and credible ways (^, 12). I low ever, some basal reader stones written for 
children offer little insight into characters' feelings, motives, or gculs (9, 11, 28). Lacking this 
insight, students are not engaged bv manv of the characters m basal stones or bv the stories 
themselves (11, 12). 

Research, then, supports the ob\ lous— stories with engaging characters and settings 
are inherently more interesting and motivating to students than are blander stones 

Plot Plot refers to the secjuence ot events in a stor\ —the actions and conflicts in w hich 
the characters participate In most fiction for children, the events are presented in 
chronological order. Occasionally a story presents e\ents out of secjuence, using either 
flashbacks or flashforwards. But regardless of how the e\ ents are presented, a complete story 
has a plot with a beginning, a middle, and an ending. 

The beginning of a plot usually lies in conflict. Typical conflicts are those between 
characters or between a character cind nature • ^r between a character and society Sc^metimes 
the conflict is internal- within a character's mmd In the beginning of a plot, these conflicts are 
unresohed, and thc\ therefore engage a reader's interest. The plot, in effect, describes how the 
conflicts are resolved through a secjuence of events, or action. 

In most stones the action builds steadily until it reaches a climax. At the* climax, the 
conflicts are resoU ed A typical climax might feature a final confrontation between two 
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characters. Aftei tht^ climax comes the denouement, m u hich the story winds down, loose ends 
are tied upland characters resume uieir lives. 

Not all children's stones follow such a clear-cut pattern ot action. In some, the action is 
relatu'elv flat and lacks strong climaxes. Other stories, particularly novels, may follow an 
episodic pattern in which each chapter is a self-contained story with its own climax. 

A great deal of research on basal reader tiction has centered on plot. From it we ha\e 
learned that voung children quickly de\'elop an understanding ot plot 1 1, 12), and that 
selections with clearly articulated plots are more comprehensible and more interesting to 
children than are selections with weak plots. In addition, we know that stones told in 
chronological order are particularK comprehensible to children, and that stones w ithout strong 
conflict or action are less engaging to them (5, 11, 12). 

The general conclusion to be drawn Irom research on plot is that children preter, and 
more readilv understand, stones v\ith strong, active plots that proceed in a suspensetul, but 
coherent, manner. 

Studies also ha\e shown that students are better able to comprehend a story it they can 
use a set of rules to anticipate particular organizational components and sec]uences ot e\ ents m 
Its plot (24, 33). In recent years, some researchers ha\e looked with interest at stoiy ^^Jiwmuv as 
a method for helping readers understand how the different parts of a plot f't together. A sHiry 
grammar is a rule system created for the purpose of describing the angular features of a particular 
kind of text (22). The rules describe the components that make up a w ell-formed plot, the w ay the 
components are arranged, and the alationships among them. 

Theme. The theme of a storv is its underlying purpose — why the author wrote it. In 
well-wntten stories, the theme is developed from the actions, and not imposed upon it 
Themes may be explicitU stated— as m tables— but thev are more olten left tor the reader to 
discover. Bv thinking about the characters and events ot a story, a reader can inter an 
underlying truth or mea*.ing. The meaning may be unambiguous, but it is more likely to be 
subject to interpretation. Indeed, authors rarely set out to teach a specific lesson in a story, they 
are more interested in sharing insights with readers. 

Theme m children's literature olten revolves around the lite ot a child. Stones may 
show children m physical or psychological isolation and then detail their efforts to end the 
isolation. Or the\ may depict children's struggles to come to terms w ith their families or w ith 
society Traditional fiction often touches upon issues such as courage, love, and faith. \lan\ 
modern stories deal w ith morality, grow mg up, friendship, and other elements ot childhood 

There is little research on theme in children's literature, however there is some 
e\ idence that children are interested in themes that reflect their interests and concerns (28) 
^ome cntKs ha\e pointed out that stones e\'oking emotions such as despair and cynicism are 
inappropriate for children, because these emotions are not associated with children ( 1*^) 

Style. Style refers to the wav authors use language to tell their stones Cntics have 
cle\ eloped an extensne terminology for analyzing style. Two of these terms— sensory imagery 
and figurative language— relate particularly to children's literature 

Writers cieate sensory images b\ appealing to readers' senses of sight, sound, taste, 
touch, and sm.ell It the images are powerful, they draw readers into stc)nes and alloys them to 
experience the story's world. 
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TIk* uh* oI hi^urat ve language siuh as ^imilc^, mctiiphot^, anJ ih't^ofiifhiitioti uMUnbukN 
to the OMTall i*tli\t of a stor\ Through Lompaiisons, tigiiratixi* language' iiol onl\ iMihaiuos 
scnsorv imagm but aKu hi'lps ivadiTs pcra'ivi* the w orld u\ new and challengnig w a\ s. 

Work with o\ en wrv \oung children indicates that many oi them are awaie of 
diflerent aspects ol st^ le, and that the\ are able to identiK authors ot untamiliar stones il the\ 
have heard other stones b\ them (18) 

independent reading. Another vital purpose that can be s^n ed b\ mtermediate-grade 
selections is the promotion of independent reading. leathers can use the sflfdions as a 
springboard to independent reading. The\ uin tell students about books b\ the author ot a 
basal selection, or suggest books or artiJes on the same topu as a popular sfk\tion The\ 
might also use the topK ol a basal sok'ction as a theme, suJi as tnendship or anirage, aiound 
which to organi/e independent readmg 

A number ol researchers ha\e demonstrated that the amount ol independent reading 
students do, both in and outside ol school, is direitlv lelated to gams m theii reading 
aehie\ement 11, 3, 21) In spite of the signilicanu* ol this linding, the lad is that most students 
spend \ er\ little school time reading One estimate is that intermediate-grade students spend 
less than lifteen minutes a da\ in school reading on their ov. n. Outside ol school, most spend 
less than lour minutes a da\ reading Irom books - as compared to about 130 minutes a da\ 
spent watching tele\ ision (3). Tcihlict^ iind Indcihiidoit Rduiiiis^ >>ii^s^c^tiofh foi the CU^-^iooni, the 
booklet accompan\mg this scnes, contains a number ol suggestions loi \\a\s to incorporate 
more mdependent reading into the classroom 

To summarize, selections lor intermediate-grade students should extend their earlv 
reading instruction w hile tamilian/ing them v\ith the leading lhe\ must do in sub)ect-matter 
textbooks and in geneial literature Such instruction prepares students to be independent, 
hfelomi readers 



DETERMINING THE DIFFICULTY LEVEL OF SELECTIONS 

Matching the dillicult\ lc\el ol selections with the reading abilitv ol the students loi whom 
the\ are intended is a majiM conu'rn ol teachers. To help them make this match, mam piogram 
ue\ elopers pro\ide an mdkation ol thediHicult\ le\elol each selection How dothev 
determine the dillicultv le\el ol a selection"* L sualK with readabihl\ lornuilas. 

Readability Formulas 

Although tluTeaie se\eral dilieunt ieadabilit\ loimulas, the most uMumonK used formulas 
take intoa*.count two ieatuiesol text the length ol the senten< es and the complcxit\ ol the 
woids (Lomplexit\ is usualU measuied b\ the unlamiliani. ot words or the number ot 
s\ llables in a v\oid) 1 he lesult ol appKing the lormula is a numbei that repiesents the graded 
"readabilil\ le\el" ol the text I or example, a text with a 3 i) tc*adabihl\ le\el is considered 
appropriate tor students at the bc\i;inning ol third grade, while a text with a h ^ le\ el is 
considered appropnate loi student m the middle ol sixth grade 
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The appeal of readability formulas is that they are easy to apply, objective, and give a 
fairlv good prediction of how difficult typical students will find the text. In the past decade, 
however, readability fornuilas ha\ e been subjected to a great deal of criticism. Some 
researchers contend that the formulas pro\ ido a misleading indication of text difficulty because 
thev measure only the objective features ot a text and ignore such subjective features as style, 
idea organization, clarity, the complexity of sentence structure, and reader interest. Others 
maintain that formulas are unreliable, and uin be misused b\ publishers to yield any desired 
readabilitv score U 3, 20, 32) The lollowing discussion wiM review each of these criticisms 

Subjective text features. The hrst major criticism ot readability K^rnuilas is that they 
cannot measure sub)ej.tive text features, such as an author's st\ le or a readei 's interest in the 
subject of the text. Fornuilas measure onlv ob)ecti\ e teatures oi text. So, tor example, when 
thev are applied to a selection with short, lamihar words and short >entences, the\ \ield low 
readabilitv level scores— no matter how complex the meaning and organi/a,.on ot ihe selection 
might be. Con\erselv, when they are applied to selections with long, unfamiliar words and 
long sentences they produce high readability lex el scores— regardless of how^ simple the 
selection's meaning or its organization. Hemingway's writing would be raled at a low 
readability lex el because of his use of short sentences and simple x ocabularv t'et it is not likelx 
that many voung readers will easily understand Hemingway's noxels or stories. 

On the other hand, many books read and enjoyed by children yield high readability 
scoa^. According to one formula. Dr. Seuss's Happy IhiilhUnf to y()//' has a seventh-grade 
readabilitv lexel. Vet Happif Butlidiu/ to You' is enormouslx popular with first- and second- 
grade students, who seem to have no trouble understanding it. This is just one ot many cases 
where the measured readabilitv lex el and actual ditfiailty ditfer greatly because subjective 
teatures such as stvle, organization, and clarity were not considered in the measurement 

Long sentences serve a number of purposes, including the clear delineation ot cause 
and effect Redu' ing sentence length can ex en make a selection nioic difficult for young readers 
to understand. In dix iding one long, compound sentence into two short, simple sentences, tor 
example, connecting words such as ^o, bcnUi^c, and ^lucc are sometimes eliminated As a 
consequence, the connection betw cen ideas max be lost or become x ague. "The box' laughed 
because he heard a )oke" leax es no doubt as to the cause and effect In contrast, "The boy 
laughed. 1 le heard a )oke" is ambiguous. The bov might haxe laughed before he heard the joke, 
or for reasons unrelated to the joke When the tonnectix e "because" is eliminated, ivaders no 
longer haxe am explicit clues about cause and effect, and thex must infer a cau-al connection 
between the two sentences. Bx the same token, less familiar, or long words can be more precise 
and easier to undeistand than familiar, short ones— /)U's/(/iv// is more precise and Lonx cvs a 
clearer meaning tbuin boss 

Reliability. A second major criticism ot ivadabilitx tornuilas is that thex often produce incon- 
sistent results. Different formulas applied to tlie same passage urn gixe significantly different 
scores. Depending on the formulas used, a gixen passage max vield readability scores ranging 
across three grade levels. And, because only selected passages (usually three) in a selection are 
measured, a single formula mav give sexeral readabilitx scores for the same selection 
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Adaptations and Excerpts 

While whole piecoi) of liliTaluri' are included in man\ programs, excerpts and adaptations of 
longer works are still widel) used. It is w ith these excerpts and ^..laptations that the problems 
created by the use of readability formulas are most apparent (17) 

Program developers often draw their selections from existing works that have high 
readability levels. Then thev adapt or sht)r»en them to match the appropriate difficult) lex el. It 
IS relati\el\ eas\ to lower the readabiht) level of a selection merelv bv cutting sentence length 
and choosing shorter words. 1 lowe\ er, readability formulas wjre never intended as a 
prescription for how to write text. When they are used to rewrite a selection "to tormula/' the 
result can be a loss of the style that made the piece interesting in the first place. In the 
following example, notice how the adaptation reduces the text to a bland recording of e\ ents. 

Example 

Original: Thev stopped in Iront of a tumbled-down old brown house. The wind 
rustled leaves in the yard. A thornv bush, like a witch's long hngernaiK, 
scratched against the house 

Adapted: Thev stopped in tront oi an old brown house The wind blew dr\' leaves 
around the yard. 

The house is no longer tun)bled-dow n, it is simplv old. The wind no longer rustles 
lea\ es, it just blows them around And the thorn\ bush ha^ disappeared entirelv The original 
creates an eerie mood through the skillkil use ot \erbs, adjectives, and figurative language. 
The adaptation is sterile and almost devoid of interest 

In addition to stripping a selection of style, the practice of shortening sentences and 
substituting familiar tor unfamiliar w ords can deprive student> of the opportunity to learn 
complexities of syntax and \ ocabulary and mav handicap their understanding oi texts that are 
not written in this simplified maimer (20). 

Sometimes excerpts from longer texts are m.ade without any substantial rewriting. 
Excerpted text, however, poses other problems By remov ing a selection from its context, 
valuable background information or explanations may be lost. Removing a chapter from its 
context in a novel, for example, divorces it from important elements ot character and plot 
de\ ek)| ment. The same is true when nonfiction selections are taken out ot their contexts For 
example, an excerpt from a science textbook on how blood circulates through the bodv lacks 
the necessary background information that allows students to see connections betw een the 
structure and function of each ot the parts of the circulatory system (4). Without such 
kmnvledge, students will have a hard time understanding the selection. 

In summary readability formulas are helpful as a tirst check on a selection's difficultv 
This check, howe\'er, should be supplemented with other analyses ot a selection's clarity, 
organization, quality, and subject matter. 
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THE VARIETY OF SELECTIONS IN A READING PROGRAM 

It it is riMsonable to assiinu' that students arc more likcl\ to become litdong readers w hen their 
earlv reading experiences are u ith mam ditterent i\ pes ot sek\ tions, then it is also reasonable 
to expect basal readers to contain a variety ot selection Ivpes. 

Determining the \ arietv of w riting l\ pes in basal readers is complicated b\ the arra\ ot 
terms used b\ dilterenl publishers to identiK their selections. Some publishers use the terms 
liU'U}>\i w rilini; and ififofiUiUiofhil writing, while others use iiiUfatiir writing and cxpo^itofif 
writing Still others use the term;^VM/t', and classify their selections as UitioiK uoufhtioii, and 
podni FinalU, some publishers a\oid all ol these terms and instead classify their selections b\ 
topic or theme— 01 thev do not j^lassitv them at all This booklet uses the terms futioti and 
uouthtion 



Fiction Selections 

Fiction takes man\ torms, trom tolktales and tables to short stories and no\ els l^asal readers 
should familiari/e students w ith a \ariet\ ot tiction t\pes. The tollouing discussion, intended 
primarily as a retresher, examines many ol the most common t\ pes ol liction selections 

Traditional Fiction. Traditioiial liction :s ol'en called folklore because it consl^,^ ot stones 
attributed to common people With tew exceptions, the authors ot traditional stones a:e 
unknown, their stones were simplv passed on orall\ until stor\ collectors such as I lesiod and 
IVrraull finallv w rote them dow n 

The categones ot traditional tiction most often found ;n basal readers are mvilh. cpu \ 
tolktak^, and hiblc^ Because thev occasionally o\ eriap, it is difficult to offer precise definitions 
tor each ot these categones in general, how'e\ er, nwtlh, such as the Ciretk "King Midas" and 
the Norse "Balder and the Mistletoe, " are stones that have arisen in \irtuallv all cultures as a 
means of helping the members ot a culture explain the mysteries of life and creation 
Goddesses and gods as w ell as humans ap.d fantastic cuMtures of all d^ .aiptions abound in 
m\ ths llim s, such as "The Ramavana" and "The Adventures of Robin I lood," are long stones 
m either prose or \erse that desmbe the adventures of a human hero yolUdlc^ comprise a \ast 
group of stones unoKing brisk action, broadl\ drawn characters, and the eventual triumph of 
good over evil Thev mav bebnef animal stones suJi as "The Three BilU Cioats Grutt," or 
lengthv romantic tales such as "Beaul\ and the Beast." FMc^, such as Aesop's " I he I lare and 
the Tortoise" or "The Monkev and the Crocodile" from the lataka Tales, are bnet stones that 
lead to a moral, which ina\ or mav not be explkitl} stated The characters m fables are 
gtjerallv animals, but humans, gods, and the elements can also appear in them 1 he table 
remains a popular w nting form, and man\ modern writers su^h as lames Thurber and Arnold 
Lobel have produced fable collections. 

Oticimd of tiUitioii—nw'ih^, tables, and tolktales exist in manv versions; be war\ ){ 
renditions labeled as "authentic" versions 

Modern Fiction, Modern fiction for children consists ot original works b\ know n authors 
Unlike traditional fittion, which generalK consists of short tales fcatunng the tantastii, modern 
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fiction most oiWw appi'ars m llu' form ot a no\t'l or short stoi\. Tho subjrds dealt with in 
modern ticlion can bo eillu'r reahstk or l«inlasli^ When modern tic tion is ^uchided in basal 
readers, it may be in the lorm ol exeerpts trom novels or loni; stones 

Modern realistu iietiop can ha\e either contunporarx settings suih as liiuiht tin S/'i/, 
01 historical settini;s siuh as /t •//?;//!/ Tn /Mi//^/ Realistu tktioiuan tell thestorx ot a child's hie 
iAiuic of Cft't'fi CMc^) or an ainma' ilhc Hhhk s/w///eN), it can be in the iorm ot a mvsterx (77i(' 
Ihui^i ('f /^ii'N nu'iif) or an adxentiire 1 //t'J^i</(' l-^hiiiJ) The common thread uniting the dilieient 
kinds oi realistic iietion is a sense that the stones reallv cxnild have happenc\l 

MiKlern fantasies can be categori/ed b\ their settings m high I mtas\, the setting is 
entircK imaginati\e, as m llw fhHnt,u\ donu'^tic tantas\, the setting is at least partK realistic, 
as in Cluulottc'^ Web. I ligh tantasicN include literar\ fairv tales ("The I ittle Meniiaid"), 
nnthicai epics (the \arnia chionules), and science fiction iVw Whtti' Wountiitn^) Domestic 
fantasies .adude talking animal stones ( / he Wind iii tlw WiIIokC^) and stories about people u ith 
magical powers {Miu\i Poi^fUih), \o matter w hat their t\ pe, fantasies all iia\e at least one 
implausible element that separates the u oik from realitv and makes it c leai that the stor\ ne\ er 
could have rcMllv happened! 

IMonficticn Selections 

\onfiction IS factual prose intended to mloim or persuade W hile newer editions o\ basal 
programs contain more nonfiction selections than older ones, such sc'lectu as are still under- 
lepresented in basal readers. This is unlortunate, because children are naturalK mc|Uisiti\e, 
and nonfiction selections help them satisf\ thc'ir curiosit\ ^oung student^ will often search a 
librarx for trade books about their current interests- dinosaurs or cars or the Olvmpics 

In examining nonhction selections m basal readers vou will find that thev max be 
labeled xariou^K as "articles," "mtormational writing," "expository writing/' "science writing," 
or an\ number of other wa\s In manv cases, it is up to \ou to decide exactly u hat kind of non- 
fiction a selection contains The following discussion ser\es as a re\ leu of three major t\ pes of 
nonfiction selections hisior\ writing, biograpin and autobiograpin, and science writing 

Mistory writing. Selections about history may include chronological accounts, sue h as a 
description of the events leading up to the C i\ il War, or detailed studies of paiticular eras, such 
theCircMt Depression In recent years, man\ histor\ writers ha\e mo\ed aua\ from dates, 
kings, and battles and haye concentratc^d instc'ad on the Ines of ordinar\ pcn^ple and on the 
lelationship of the past to the present 

Il is important ti^ note that not all selections with histoncal settings are nonfiction 
! iction writers often use historical backdrops lor tlu^r stories--/i)/i///ii/ Dcniiun, lor 
example- but \ou should remember that their \ ersion of historical e\ ents is colored b\ the 
needs ol their plots 

Biography and autobiography. Biogiaphical and autobiographical selcvtions m basal 
readers \ar\ considerabi\ in length and complexitx, from one-paragraph summanes [u detailed 
works that are se\ eral chapters long. Many basal readers use excerpts from well-known 
biographic^, such as Carl SandbcTg's Ahc I nuoln Cfoics Up, or from autobiographies, such as 
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Helen Keller's account ot her lite. 

As With Iv.storv writniv;, biograplncal and autobiographical sketches otten are 
hLlumali/ed, and il this is the case, the\ should contain introductions intorming students that 
what Ihev are reading is not necessarily lactual 

Science writing. Science writing io\ ers a \ ariety ot topics, including geography, space 
exploration, /oolog\, medicine, and archaeology Basal readir selections max he about a simple 
experiment, a scientitk disco\er\, or a complicated biological process As with history writers, 
science w riters in recent \ eai ^ ha\ e mo\ ed aw a\ \rom presenting tacts and ha\ e instead 
attempted to engage students through storylike writing with vivid details. 

Additional nonfiction forms. Other nontiction selections ma\ be articles trom newspapers 
or magazines explaining, tor example, how a president is elected in the United Sta.vs Others 
max be journal entries or interx lew s, u hile still others ma\ be rellectn e or thoughtlul essavs 

Poetry Selections 

^^)ung children delight in the sounds and rh\ thms ot poetr\, and this delight remains w ith 
them through the primar\ gr.ules (1^)) Somewhere between grades three and ti\e, howe\er, 
something happens, and children's delight in poetr\ turns to dislike— both ot children's and 
adult's poems (2^, 30) 

According to one group ol authorities on children's literature, \oung students become 
alienated trom poetr\ lor sc\ cral reasons ( P^) Tirst, the poelr\ selected tor them b\ teachers 
and progiam de\ elopers does not appeal to children Otten the poems students encounter m 
school are traditional ones rather than modern ones that deal w ith the students' experiences 
and interests. In addition, some poems are too abstract anu too ditticult Second, students 
become borai w ith poetr\ w hen the\ a:e rec|Uired to memori/e too much ot it and w hen the\ 
ha\e to anal\/e it in detail Third, students do not encounter enough poetr\ in school to know 
w helher lhe\ like it or not 

A\n examination ol recent reading programs indicates that developers are attempting to 
address students' lack ot interest in poetr\ b\ including more— and more appropriate poems 
m their basal readers 

Poeti\ lor children does not diller greatlv trom poetr\ lor adults— both appeal to the 
emotions as u ell as the senses I I lowc ^ er, the emotions e\ oked b\ children's poetr\ are not 
necessariU the same as those ol poems lor adults In terms ol children's preterences lor poeti\, 
studies show that children do not enjoy meditatne poems or poems with a great deal ot 
imagerv or liguratn e language (31)), that the\ preler narrati\ e poetr\, limeru ks, and K iic 
poetrv [o other lorms, such as haiku, that Ihey like poems about animals and tamilicU 
experiences, and that thev do not enjoy poems they do not understand ( 30). 

These lindings perhaps rellett the taU that students have lew experiences w ith poetr\ 
and tend to preler w hat they know best (1^)). Because poetr\ ma\ be new to students, the\ ma\ 
need instruction in identihmg the elements ol poetit language, ^iich as rhvthm and rhvme, 
imagery and liguratn e language, as well as exposure to main kinds ol poetry and poetic 
themes. 
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PART TWO 




Selections 

Dctcrnuniiii; llic i]ualit\ ot basal rcadiT si'lcctions iinoI\iNa lunnluT ol uHisiJcratioiis how 
wi'll tlK'\ amtora' what is buiiii; tauj;ht in a proj;rani, w hcthcr thcv possess littTarx iihtjI, 
whdhcrtlicN aa* too Jittiuilt or too lmsx tor the students wlio w ill read tlK*ni,aiid wlietlier 
the\ are tiineh and aeeurate The guidehnes tlut tollow are not intended to be exliaiistu e, 
instead, tlie\ are intended to totus attention on some important aspects ot basal reader 
selections. 

As a lauiion, remember that althoui;h program de\ elopers in recent vears ha\e made 
lonscientious eltorts to elinunate uiltural, raual, *ind sexist stereotypes from their basal 
a-adcrs, \ou should nonetheless be alert to stereot\ pu characteri/ations, both in the lanj;uai:e 
ot the selections and in the illustrations that acconipanv them 




SELECTIONS AND READING INSTRUCTION 

Basal reader selections should j;i\e students opportunities to practke, extend, and retine the 
skills and stratej;ies tauj;ht in a proi;ra;ri The selections should provide continuit\ in 
instruction trom level tu Ic\ el, and should reflect important shifts that match the chani;mt; 
needs of maturmg readers 



Early Reading Instruction 

I:\aluatinj; the selections to be read b\ \oung students is particularU difficult Perhaps the ad\Ke 
j;i\eP bv the Commission on Reading in lH\omnt\^ii Sitttonof Rcihicr^ is most helpful— each 
encounter \oung studeiUs ha\e w ith basal reader selections should both advance their skill at 
w ord identification and help them understand that reading; is not sinipK a pn>cess of w ord 
recognition, but one of bringing; ideas to mind il). 

To this end, selections m earlv le\ els v^f basal readers should reinforce and expand the 
letter-sound and other word identification skills being taught in the in>tructional component of 
the program In addition, thev should be meainnglul and interesting to students 

A predictable organizational pattern makes it easier for students to gather meaning 
trom a selection and to connect it.-* different parts This is not to sa\, however, that all selections 
must have predictable organizational patterns, sometiines a few surprises can make a selection 
more interesting. 
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As most teachers reali/e, e\'en the speech of a first grader is more complex than that 
found m the t\ pical basal reader. Language that is oversimplified can be )ust as difficult lor a 
student to understand as language that is too sophisticated and technical. Comprehension and 
interest are increasal \n hen a selection uses language that is familiar and natural sounding to 
students On the other \v nd, remember tiiat students must be able to rcthi a selection 
Regardless of how natural sounding it is, a selection won't be read b\ students if its content is 
too difficult tor them 

GUIDELINE 1. When e\aluating the selections that aciompain the earl\ mstruetum in basal 
programs, determine if, for the most part, they 

• reflect the letter-sound and other word identification skills being taught m the 
program 

• ha\ e predictable organizational patterns 

• use language that is familiar and natural sounding to students 

• can be read by the students 

Intermediate-Grade Reading Instruction 

As students acquire reading proficiency the\ need to eiuounter selections that extend their 
earl\' instruction and expand their reading experiences This means, for example, that 
intermediate-grade basals should contain an increasing number of nonfiction selections thai 
reflect the \ariet\ of topics and organizational patterns student^ will encounter in textbooks 
and general reading The\ should also contain increasing!) complex fict.on selections that will 
prepare students for understanding and appreciating different kinds of literature In brief, 
selections tor mtermediate-grade students should prepare them to be independent readers 

GUIDELINE 2. When e\aluating the selections that accompain the intermediate-grade 
instruction in basal programs, deternune if 

• the nonfiction selections represent a \ arietv oi topics and organizational patterns 

• the fiction selections use literar\ de\ ices and techniciues found m good literature 

• the\ promote independent reading 
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TEXT DIFFICULTY 

Students can become frustrated b\ selections that are consistentK too difficult tor them to read 
and understand On the other hdiid, ^elections that are consistentiv too eas\ do little to 
pruiaote growth of reading competence To control the ditficult) and appropriateness c)f their 
selections, publishers and authors sometimes "w nte to formula " This practice often creates 
more problems than it soKes, particulaiK w hen it is used in adapting or excerpting H'lecticuis 
from longer or more difficult works 

Readability scores. While readability scores can be useful as a first check on the diff icult\ of 
a selection, the\ should be supplemented w ith checks that focus on word usage and clarit\ of 
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sentence structure. As disciissi-vi m l\irt One, substituting short words for long ones in<n luid 
to cimbiguily in meanuig— long \\ortl» may be more precise— and to <i loss of st\ le. In addition, 
reducing sentence length nwv disrupt tlic logical organization of ideas in a selection 

Perhaps the most valuable check on the dilficult\ v^f ^ selection is the judgment ol 
experienced teachers and their knowledge ot how wel! their .tiidor.ls uin hai,dle its id^as ,ind 
language. 

GUIDELINE 3. When considering thedilliuiltx ol a seledion, supplement rcvuiabihtx stores 
with anaKse-N ol the selection's 

• use ol words 

• dantv ol sentence structure 

• organization ol ideas. 

Adaptations and excerpts. Using readabilit\ lormulas to adapt selections lor a reading 
program uin produce the same problems that ouur when the\ are used to write selections 
specificalK for a program The pradue ol substituting short words lor long ones, di\iding 
long sentences, and eliminating lo meitnes not c»nl\ makes a once-exiiting selection bland, it 
poses comprehensic)n problems tor students B\ the some token, excei pts that ha\ e been ♦aken 
Irom context or that are presented without important background inlormatic>n or detail alsi> 
create comprehensum problems 

To Imd out which selections ^ire adaptations and excerpts, check the list ol 
acknow ledgements dt the beginning ol the basjl reader (sc)me programs max put this 
inlormation on the selection's tide page) This inlorination can guide \ou to the original 
\ ersum of the sele- tion B\ comparing the adaptatitms and excerpts w ith the original \ e'-sK>ns, 
\ou can determine whether they accurately retlect the meaning ol the v>nginals and whether 
they have retained the essential elements and stvle 

GUIDELINE 4. When comparing adapted or excerpted selectu»ns with original text, determine 
il thev 

• contain enough background in!orir.ation and detail to enable students to 
understand them 

• iia\e retained the st\le and interest ol the original \ersions 



THE VARIETY AND LITERARY QUALITY OF BASAL READER 
SELECTIONS 

Basal readers should pro\ ide studtMits \% ith a \ ariet\ ol he tion, nonlic tion, and pcH*tr\ 
selections, and these' selectk)ns should relied the sanu* c haracteristics that mark all giuid 
w ritmg In general, the selections in basal leaders should diller Irom children's literature onl\ 
in degree, not kind 
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Selection Variety 

There are no hard and fast rules as to w hich genres are appropriate for w hich age, ditterent 
publishers emphasi/e different genres at different le\ els ot their programs. \or is it clear !u\c 
nitviu selections ot each genre should be included in a basal reader It is reasonable to expect, 
however, that an entire kindergarten through eighth grade reading program include 
representative samples of fiction, nonfiction. and poetry. 

These samples should mclrde traditional fiction, modern fiction, a \ariet\ of nontktion 
sflection.N inckidmg articles and essays, biographical and autobiographical sketches, and 
excerpts from science, matheir.atics, and social science textbooks, and poetry. 

GUIDELINE 5. in tramming the entire collection ot selections m a basal reader, 'ook tor a 
rcpa^scntatne mixture of traduiona! fiction, modern fiction, nonfation, and poetr\ 

The Quality of Fiction Selections 

Stones m basal readers, particularly those for \ounger students, ha\e been iritici/ed tor not 
preparing students for reading general literature (10, 12). Basal fiction ^^lionU possess the same 
elements as general fiction Characters should act m credible u a\ s and have clear feelings, 
motives, and goals, settings should be consistent w ith the cjuuacter^. Plots should proceed in a 
suspenseful and coherent manner and ha\ e beginnings, middles, and endings Themes should 
be meaningful to children, and styles should create sensorv images and use language 
effectneh Qualit) fiction requires that all of these elem»^"ts interact to produce a unified 
w hole It IS onl\ w hen students can identify the specific elements of a stor\ and see how thev 
vvc^rk together that the\ can mo\e be\ond such superficial responses as "1 lo\ed it'" or "It's the 
worst thing i'\e e\er read'" to true literar\ appreciation and understanding 

GUIDtLINE 6. When e\aluating Mn jiterar\ c]ualitv of fiction selections in ba>al readers, look 
tor 

• credible characters 

• settings that are consistent with the characters 

• strong plots w ith clear beginning middh^s, jnd endings 

• themes that are meaningful to children 

• engaging styles and language usage 

The Quality of Nonfiction Selections 

An important consideration in determining the c]ualit\ of nonfiction -elections is whether tlu'\ 
can be understood b\ the students who w ill read them ((S). For example, because nonfiction 
selections often stand alone with fe\. / an\ amtenl relationships among them, students pia\ 
be unable to use what they learn in one selecuv^n. w Inch ma\ be about i difficult or umc]ue 
topic, to help them understand another. In addition, origin ' articles often have to be cut 
drastically m adapting tliem for basal readers, a id e\ en selections u ritten specif icallv for a 
program are usual!) constrained by space limitaHons The result is thai a selection mav merelv 
"mention" ideas rather than develop ihcm fully pAplanations accompan\ ing nwnfiction 
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scloclions should help sludenl> make topic a>nni\tions and tamilian/o tlu*ni with iu*u or 
unusual subjects. H\cn when topics arc tamiliar, houe\er, nontiction selections ma\ lack 
coherence, uhkh can also contribute to a their ditticult\. Relationships between and amoni; 
ideas in a selection need to be clearly stated or easil\ interred 

,\ icord of iiUithm—\[ is not alwavs easv to determine it a basal selection is nontiction 
Man\ fictional stones ha\e historical settings and characters, many biographical sketches are 
also tictionali/ed. Tcj make selections about science or mathematics more interesting, u nters 
sometimes use tictionah/ed characters and events. While this may be a good way to 
introduce students u> ditticult topics, it also can blur their .iiulerstandings of the distinctions 
between tact and fiction. And when such writing occurs otten, it can deprive students ot 
opportunities to rcMd— and learn to understand— the kind of expository writing t!\'\ find in 
their subject-matter te\tboc>ks. \ou need to examine the student introductions accompan\ing 
such selectUMis to see it the\ let students know that a seemingl\ nontictum account has been 
tictionali/ed Further \ ou should examine selections to ensure that the informatum the\ 
present is accurate 

GUIDELINE 7. When e\ aluating the literar\ c]ualit\ ot nonfiction selections in basal readers, 
look for 

• explanations of content that mav be unfamiliar to students 

• coherent text in which relationships between and among ideas are clearK stated or 
easily interred 

• introductions clearK identifving text that has been tictionali/ed 

• accurate information. 

The Quality of Poetry Selections 

The poetr\ selections m basal reader^ should reflect a \ariet\ of t\ pes of poems and subjects 
While research shows that students prefer pc>ems that rhvme and that are humorous (13), this 
may be because they ha\ e had little experience w ith other kinds of pc^em>. Basal readers 
should offer poems that provide opportunities, for students to expand their interests. 

Good poetrv appeals both to the emotions and to the senses, and it presents subjects m 
an imaginative, creative wa\- Goc>d pc>etic language is rluthniicaL but it does not have to 
rh\ me (students need to learn how to differentiate betw een \ erse, sueh as jumprope and 
Mother Goose rhvmes, and poetrv). 

If a poem contains figurative language or imagerv, the language or imager\ should be 
appropriate to children, and it should contribute to the tone and meaning c»f the poem 

One sjwyycs//(i^/— because young students ha\e tew opportunities to experience poetr\, 
it IS probablv unwise to o\eruse poems to teach other things, such as \ owel sounds, c)r to place 
t(Hi much emphasis on the ' mechanics" c>f a poem b\ ha\ ing students mark the rhvme scheme 
of ev ery poem they read 
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GUIDELINE 8. When evaluating the literary quality of poetry selections in a basal reader, look 
for a variety of poetry types and subjects that 

• appeal to the emotions and senses of students 

• present subjects in imaginative and creative ways 

• contain appropriate examples of figurative language and imagery. 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for Selections in Basal Readers 



The suggestions thai follow are based on research and effectne practice. The\ are intended to 
help teachers incorporate the information pro\ ided in this booklet into their total instructional 
program. 

1 How can I use basal reader selections as a basis for extended readmg? 

• Supplement the reading program with literature units, and build skills, strategies, 
and writing activities around a short story, novel or nonfiction book 

• Become familiar with a number of children's books, then talk about them with \ our 
students so as to encourage them to read a variety of books. 

• Read aloud to vour students from a variety of literary genres. 

" Develop w riting ach\ ities that go along w ith reading selections— ha\ e students write 
their persona! responses to fiction, nonfiction, and poetry. 

2 } low can 1 encourage mv students to read more on their own^ 

• Use the fact that many selections in basal readers are adaptations or excerpts as an 
opportunity^ to have vour students read the original stor\ or book. 

• Recommend other books bv an author \ our students like 

• Use the readn'ig of a basal selection as an opportunity to encourage students to read 
more on the topic of the selection or on a topic mentioned in the selection For 
example, when students read a fiction selection with an unusual setting, suggest 
nonfiction books or articles that will tell them nK)re about tnat setting 
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PART FOUR 

Listing of Guidelines for Evaluating Selections in Basal 
Readers 



GUIDELINE 1. When evaluating the selections that accompany the earU instruction in basal 
programs, determine if, for the most part, they 

• reflect the letter-sound and other word identification skills being taught in the 
program 

• have predictable organizational patterns 

• use language that is familiar and natural sounding to students 

• can be read by the students. 

GUIDELINE 2. When evaluating the selections that accompany the intermediate-grade 
instruction in basal programs, determine if 

• the nontiction selections represent a variety of topics and organizational patterns 

• the fiction selections use literary de\ ices and techniques found in good literature 

• they promote independent reading 

GUIDELINE 3. When considering the difficult) of a selection, supplement readabilit) scores 
with analyses of the selection's 

• use of words 

• clarity of sentence structure 

• organization of ideas. 

GUIDELINE 4 When comparing adapted or excerpted seleLtums with original text, determine 
it they 

• contain enough background information and detail to enable students to 
understand them 

• have retained the style and interest of the original versions. 

GUIDELINE 5 In examining the entire collection ot selections in a basal reader, look tor a 
representative mixture ot traditional fiction, modern fiction, nontiction, and poetrv 
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GUIDELINE 6. When evaluating the literary quality of tiction selections in basal readers, look 
for 

• credible characters 

• settings that are consistent with the characters 

• strong plots with clear beginnings, middles, and endings 

• themes that are meaningful to children 

• engaging styles and language usage 

GUIDELINE 7. When evaluating the literary quality of nonfiction selections m basal readers, 
look for 

• explanations of content that may be unfamiliar to students 

• coherv'nt text in which relationships between and among ideas are clearly stated or 
easily inferred 

• introductions clearly identifying text that has been fictionali/ed 

• accurate information 

GUIDELINE 8. When evaluating the literary quality of poetry selections in a basal reader, look 
for a variety of poetry types and subjects that 

• appeal to the emotions and senses of students 

• present subjects in imaginative and creature ways 

• contain appropriate examples of figurative language and imagery 
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PART FIVE 

Worksheets for Evaluating SelectioiB in the Basal Reader 

Some important aspt'Ci> of basal reader selections have been discussed in this booklet and 
summarized in the guidelines The w orksheets that tolluw w ill help \ ou use the information in 
the booklet as you evaluate selections in reading programs. 

Specific directions precede each worksheet Additional information about the 
worksheets can be found in the Lmda 's Manual 

Materials and Resources Needed 

You will need a copv ot each w orksheet for e\ erv reading program you plan to e\ aluate 
Reproduce as manv copies as \ ou need For each program you e\ aluate, \ ou w ill also need 
copies ot 

• Teachers' manuals 

• Student textbooks. 

Points to Keep in Mind 

1 You mav find that vou do not need to complete everv column or answer everv 
question on a worksheet Emptv spaces do not mean that a piogram has deticiencies 

2 You mav choose to use onU parts ot each worksheet 
Rating What You Have Evaluated 

You ma\ w ish to de\ elop a rating scale to quantit\ \ our o\ erall e\ aluation ot selections in the 
programs \ ou are e\ aluating. We have pro\ ided "^pace on eat h w orksheet tor \ ou to record 
these ratings 
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WORKSHEET 1: DIRECTIOIV^S 



GUIDELINES 1, 2: Soleclionsand Reading Instruction 

1. To answer questions 1 through 3, examine at least two selections from each primary- 
grade program you are evaluating. Record the title of each selection and \our 
comments in the spaces provided 
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To answer questions 4 through 6, examine at least one fiction and one nontiction 
selection from each intermediate-grade program \ ou are evaluating. Record the titlt 
of each selection and your comments in the spaces provided. 
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Worksheet 1 



SELECTIONS IN THE BASAL READER 



Publl^hcr 



Program 



Copyright 



Grade Level 



Evalualor 



GLIDEL1\ES12 

SELECTIONS AXD READING INSTRUCTION 
level 

Priniar) grades 

1 W hat ietter-NOund and other word 
identification skilK being taught in readmit 
instruction are retleaed m this selection"* 

2 Does the selection ha\ t ' predu table 
organizational pattern"* Comment on 
whether students u ho read it w ill be able 
to retain and connev^t its ideas 



St»kvtion Title 

1 




1 

1 Sek\tion Title 




Rating 


1 — - 

! Comments 

1 




! Comment^ 







C(>mnient on the language used m the 
selectK>n N it familiar and natural 
sounding"* 



Intt'rmediate grades 

4 Find examples ot u a\ s the selection 
extends and expands earh reading 
mstmction 



^electu>n Title 



Commcpts 



Selection Title 



Comments 



3 I ocate and reu^rd the kinds ot literar\ 
de\ kes used in the tution selection 

IdentitN the organizational patterns used 
in thenonhction selection 

7 Ct>mment on w a\ s the selection might be 
Q i\\ to promote independent reading 
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WORKSHEET 2: DIRECTIONS 




GUIDELINES 3, 4: Text Difliciiltv 



1 l:\amine at least two seiections— one fiction, one noiifiction— from intermediate- 
grade basal readers. Record the title and genre of each selection Choose at least one 
selection that has been adapted or excerpted from another source. 

2 Record the publisher-pro\ ided readability rating tor each selection, then determine 
the ditficultv level of each on your own and record both ratings. 

3. Use the space provided to comment on the use ot words, the claritv ot sentence 
structure, and the organization ot ideas of each selection 

4. Focus on the adapted or excerpted selection and comment on its background 
information and detail, style, and interest. If possible, fuid the original version and 
compare the two. 
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Worksheet 2 



SELECTIONS IN THE BASAI READER 



Publisher 


Program 




Copvright 


(inule Lewi 


F\nliKitor 






GUIDELINES 3, 4 
TEXT DIFFICLI.r^ 


Solecti(»n Title 


Selection Title 






Knt'.ng 


l\iblishi»r-pr()\ idoii 
re<Ki«ibilit\ level 

l:\Mluatv)r-dotermined 

aMd<ibilU\ io\d 

(st<itc how It \\<is ddiTinmui) 
















Comment on e<Kh tit the 
tofloumi; Aspects o\ the 


















selection 

1 iiseot words 

2 d<n\{\ itl sontenu' structure' 
org.ini/.ition oi idiMv 

Comment on e<Kh ot the 
toll(>uini; asprct- ot jn 
<Ki<ipteii oreuerpted si'leUK>'< 

1 l\Kk^n>iind :hti>rmvition 
.ind det<iil 

2 si\k. 

jntere^t 

Conip,ire this \ersK>n t>t the 
selection with tht on<;in.il 
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WORKSHEET 3: DIRECTIONS 



GUIDKLINE5: St lection \and. 

1 I'xainiiH* tlu* Kisal readers troin two dilterent v;nu1e le\ eK 

2 1 ook at the table ot contents ot eai h ba^al reader See how the H'lections aie grouped 
and it \ou can determnie Ironi the titles w huh are tu tion ind w huh nonhition It 
the titles do not help vou, look at each soltction and note on the worksluvt how 
ni»inv are tution, how manv nonhction, an^i how man\ jre poetn s^'Uvtions 

Check t' ^ee it there are suHiuent nonliction s^loitions m the basal readers nitended 
h)r prii. :;rade students and it the number ot nontictio!i s^'Uvtions nureas^'s 
through tm ie\elsot the readers intended tor interniediate-grade students 

4 Keiord \our comments m the space pro\ ided 

GUIDELINES 1, 8: Selection Qualit\ 

1 C iioosL* two tu turn, two nontution. and two poetr\ s^lations 

2 Read eaih s^'Uvt'on caretulK 

L so the points im-ntioned m the guidelines to e\ aluate eai h soloi tion 
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Worksheet 3 



SELECTIONS IN THE BASAL READER 



Publisher _ _ r-ogr.im Copyright Grade Level Evaluator 



GLIDFLI.\E5 
SELF.CTIOX \•ARIET^' 



Selection Title (Fktion) 


Selection Title (Nontiction) 


Selection Title (Poetrv) 


Rating 









C,lIDFH\hS6. " <s 
SM FCTION QL \lir 



SeleUion Title (Fution) 



Viection Title (Nontiction )• 



Seleaion Title (Poetn ) 



Ratin<i 
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PART ONE 



Research and Practice 

The losl^ of reading ability contained in basal reading programs are often used to make majoi 
decisions about students. Yet in spite of the importance of tests in decision making, they are 
perhaps the most neglected part of reading instruction. Often, m fact, teachers use basal 
program tests simply because they "come with the package. " 

When the tests in basal reading programs are adequate to the task at hand and when 
thev are used appropriately, thev provide valuable information and guidance. For example, 
placement tests help determine whether students have the necessary knowledge and skills to 
begin instruction. Pretests ^^.ssist in identifying skills that should be emphasized during 
instruction. Posttests provide informaMon about student progress and instructional adeciuacy 

Because these tests are the major testing component of the instructional program in 
many classrooms, it is especially important that they be examined carefully with an eye to 
determining whether they adequately relate to w hat is being taught and whether they are 
appropriate for the assessment task at hand. To help you make these determinations, this 
booklet pro\ides information about some important features of the tests in basal reading 
programs. 



THE PURPOSES OF READING TESTS 

The general purpose of tests included in basal readmg programs is to pro\ ide teachers with 
information that can be used to make instructional decisions. Testing serves some other 
purposes as well, both tor teachers and for students. We discuss these in this section 

How Testing Helps Teachers 

Testing can help teachers in several ways (18), F-irst, it can pro\ ide information about students' 
entry knowledge. This information can help teachers set realistic goaK for students, then help 
them determine, retine, and evaluate their instructional program. 

Testing can also help teachers determine how well the instructional objectives of a unit 
or le\'el of a program have been achieved The \'ery act of choosing a measuring instrument 
can lead teachers to evaluate their instructional objectives to ensure that what they measure 
reflects what they have taught (5). For example, if a second-grade teacher is using a particular 
approach to teaching vocabulary words, knowledge about what students are actually learning 
aoout vocabulary would help to evaluate the efficacy of that method Tests that follow an 
instructional unit also can help teachers assess how realistic the goals of the unit were, the 
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degree to which the inbtruclional objectives were achieved, and the effectiveness of the 
suggested instructional procedures. 

How Testing Helps Students 

Testing can also benefit students (5, 18). First, testing can help teachers communicate the goals 
ot instruction to students, and help reinforce the importance of those goals. Second, reviewing 
tests with students can provide both feedback and learning (18). Third, testing can encourage 
good study habits by requiring students to review course content. And, finally, testing can be 
useful in helping students determine whether they have learned the necessary skills and 
concepts and in helping them formulate questions (5). 

Summary. Testing withm the basal reading program should be a continuous process 
important to making decisions that increase the "goodness" ot the match between each child 
ai't the materials and methods of instruction. The goal of teS' .ng should be to find the 
conditions under which children can and will learn (16). Basal program test users are 
reminded that test procedures (as well as other types of assessment) do nc more than sample a 
student's true abilities, and none can give a complete picture. Furthermore, student-related 
factors such as reading levels, vocabularx, and prior knowledge affect the validity of tests. For 
example, test questions containing vocabulary that is unfamiliar to students mav be measuring 
vocabulary achievement rather than the designated objective. 

The focus of this booklet is on tct^t features that influence the accuracy of tests Before 
we dis' uss these features, we will first briefly re\ lew some of the terms commonly used in 
describing tests, and then describe the various kinds of tests found in a basal program. 

Test Terminology 

Among the most frequently used terms in descriptions of basal program test components are 
measiocmcut, cvaluatiou, nom-refoahed te^ts, Ciitcnon-rcfcrcuccd tests, rcltiibdity, validity, and 
objectives. The following discussion defines each of these terms 

Measurement provides a quantitative description of students' behavior. It quantifies 
or assigns a number to express the degree ^o which a characteristic is present. For example, 
one common characteristic measured by basal program tests is skill attainment or mastery. 
The number that is used to express skill attainment is a score that reflects the number of 
items answered correctly An instrument, such as a test, is used to obtain measures of a 
behavior. 

Evaluation is a systematic process of determining the extent to which educational 
objectives are achieved by students. The two most important aspects of evaluation that you 
should remember are. (a) it involves a siistenmtic process that omits casual, uncontrolled 
observation, and (b) it is always based on educational objectives (or goals) that have been 
previously determined. Its primary function is to determine the quality of something. Criteria 
and standards guide judgments of worth Once you have a measure of something, you 
compare it to the established criteria i)r standards to determine whether it reflects an acceptable 
level of a characteristic. 
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Occasionally the terms owiluation and measurement are contused. Remember that 
evaluation is a more general qu.Mitatne and quantitative description ot student behavior (suth 
as a formal observation), \\'hereas a measurement is limited to a quantitatixe description (test 
scores, for example) (9, 10). 

Norm-referenced tests provide scores that indicate how a given student's pertormance 
compares with the performance of a representati\ e group of students. Grade equivalents and 
percentiles are probably the most common forms ot norm-referenced scores (4j For example, it 
a sixth-grade student receives a grade equivalent score of 6.8, she is said to be performing like a 
typical sixth grader m the eighth month of instruction If, however, a Knirtlvgrade student 
receives a score of 6.8 on a fourth-grade test, then it is said that he is performing like a typical 
sixth grader would on a fourth-grade test. // does fwt mean that he ciui fmi snth-s^radc nmtaiah 

Criterion-referenced tests provide scores indicating a student's ability to perform 
specific tasks with reference to a le\el of mastery, rather than in comparison to other students 
buch scores can be expressed as percentages or the number of correct responses on a test (for 
jxample, SO^l correct), analyses of a student's errors (student does not make appropriate text- 
based inferences), or a relati\e reading level (that is, independent, in^lructional, and frustration 
le\els). To better illustrate how criterion-referenced testing works, consider that if on a five- 
item subtest with a mastery level of 80^; , a student gets four out of five correct, then the 
student is 5.aid to have reached mastery of the skill tested. 

Reliability refers to how accurately a test measures what it is supposed to measure. 
That IS, how well the test provides the same type of information across test items, over time, or 
between and among students (12). 

Validity refers to three important aspects of a test, how well it measures ichat you want 
It to measure, how well it measures i?// of what you want it to measure, and how well it 
Pleasures nothn^^ ehe but what you want it to measure (5) 

Objectives are statements of intended learning outcomes that include the subordinate 
skill, the conditions under which the skill will be performed, and the criteria for acceptable 
performance (5). "ihe statement "Gi\en the term index, list the identifying characteristics of the 
index" is an example or an objective 

Types of Tests in a Basal Reading Program 

Mobt basal reading programs include placement in\'enturies, reading comprehension power 
tests, end-of-unit tests, end-of-book tests at each level, and individual reading in\entories. 
Many programs also contain pretests and midlevel tests for each grade level. Each of these 
components is discussed below. 

Placement inventories. Placement inventories are group administered and are 
a\ailable in both primary- and intermediate-grade versions These tests are intended to assess 
students' ability to read at the specific levels designated by the program and to identify 
students' instructional reading levels. The tests typically include both reading comprehension 
and vocabulary items 

A few words need to be said about the characteristics of placement m\entones that are 
idiosvncra ic to this particular kind of te^t. But first, a word of caution, pliuemeiit nivefitofiC'^ 
provide onin} "be^t ^^^//tss" ofivhete to phue ^tudent:> m ha>a\ readers. Placement inventories should 
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only be used tor the purpose ot ;^etting started, that is, tor obtaining a global measure oi 
reading ability. 

A number ot tactors aftcct student^' performance in ways that make it ditticult to 
predict how they will pertorm on other passages within a particular le\el of the series These 
tactors include the length, type, and tamiluiritv of passages, the number and nature ot the 
comprehension tasks, and the scoring procedure ^ 16) 

The most impoi tant thing to discover is how a student handles the reading of an actual 
textbook under conditions that simulate the classroom situation (23). For this reason, 
placement tests should use passages, both oral reading passages and silent reading passage\ 
taken from the stones in basal readers. In addition, the placement test should include a word 
identification list to help teachers determine where to start the inventory 

Reading comprehension power ieAs. Power tests are reading comprehension tests 
designed to assess students' ability to read and understand vocabulary in context and to 
comprehend passages graded for the level of the program they have just completed. 

End-of-unit tests. Unit tests assess the skills and concepts emphasi/ed in a unit ot 
instruction and yield criterion referenced scoret. to help teachers determine the typo ot 
additional instruction students need Most programs provide alternate forms of end-ot-unit 
tests, which may be administered after additional instruction has been pro\ ided or it the 
teacher thinks the initial assessment was not ;alid. 

End-of-book tests. End-of-book tests give teachers information about students' 
knowledge of skills and concepts taught wilhin a level of the program. Like the end-o^-unit 
tests, e of-book tests provide criterion-referenced scores that help teachers decide if more 
instruction is needed Alternate forms of these tests also are usually available. 

Individual reading inventories. Individual reading iiiventories help teachers 
determine the placement of ndividual students in a particular program. These tests can be 
used in place ot the group placement test when, for example, only a few students need to be 
tested or w hen a teacher has no records or other means to determine student placement 
individual reading unentories often employ a clo/e procedure. Students read passages aloud 
and supply words to till in blanks. The passages usuallv match the difficult} le\els of [he 
reading selections in the program 

VVith this review in mind, w ^: will now examine more closely the features that 
contribute to accurate and appropriate tests 
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FEATURES OF BASAL PROGRAM TESTS 

Test features of particular concern to teachers and researchers are directions, the format ot test 
questions, the quality of test passages, test \alidity and reliabilitv, and the match between w hat 
IS taught and the content ot the test. Each ot these is discussed below 

Directions 

I low well test direction.'> are communicated to teachers and understo- ' by students is of major 
concern because ol the influence of these directions on students' tesi performance (^) Such 
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factors as the \va\ directions are worded and the anunint of guidance i;i\'en in them can 
influence test results 

A studv u itli second graders showed liow important the wording ot directions can be 
When the students were gi\ n directions reading 'Make up just one sentence in yoiir own 
words that savs w hat all ihc s^Mitences tell nou/* only of them could perform the task. 
When the directions w ere changed to read ' Find the one thing that all of the sentences in the 
paragraph tell \ou about/' all ot the students could periorm the task at least 6(V ; ot the tmie (20) 

The amount ot guidance that directions should ottei depends on the skill being 
measured and the age ot the students (3) Example 1 contains illustrations ot both a good and 
poor set ot student directions 



Example 1 

Poor Directions 

Read the question and 
choose vour answer 



IkUer Direction s 

Each question below identities 

a kind of biased statement. ^ 

Read each question and ti!! ^ 

in the circle beside the best answur. 



In this example, the tirst set ot directions is poor beuuise it tails to indkate what the question is 
testing and how students are to mark their responses The second set ot directions is better 
because it lets students know exactly what thev are to do. 
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Question Formats 

The qu j.^tion formats found m basal program tests are either objectn e (matching, true-talsc, 
and multiple-choice) or essa\ (including completion items and short answer) Some formats 
are less appropriate than others tor measuring certain objectn es. For example, it the objedn e 
measured is elated as "Students will be able to organi/e ideas and write them in a coherent 
tashion, " it would be inappropriate to ha\'e students select their answers trom a series of 
possible choices It the ob)ecti\ e is to obtain evidence ot students' taitual reiall ot names, 
places, dates, and e\'ents, a lengthv essay would be inetficient 

The multiple-ihoice question format is used most often in basal reading tests. 
Essentially, all multiple- Jioice questions haye the same elements a question stem, ansu^T 
options, only one of w hkh is correct, and answer toil , or distractors — iiKorrect options that 
are supposed to be reasonably attracti\'e to students. 

Only a little is known trom research about the ettects ot question stem and answer 
option \ ariables on student pertormance Some research h.as linked the question stem tormat 
(for example, 'vvh--" question \ ersus incomplete sentences) to item ditficult\ tor tertam t\ pes 
of stuaents (15). But in general, principles and suggestions tor question writing ha\e been 
guided by tradition and comiiion sense. 

Research and practice, howeyer, do suggest a number ^ things about multiple-choice 
question formats. The following discussion looks at sonu* ot these. 

1 T/jc s/cm should amtiUJi aumplctc ijuc^twti liuouttiht, ni ^omc items, tlw stem h piut of 
a sentence joi which the imsurr optiofh form pos<iHe Lomph'tiofis 
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Example 2(a) 



Poor Form at 

The airplane crashed in 
(a) Boston 
(c) flames 



(b) 1984 
(d) the night 



Example 2(b) 



Better Format 

Where did the airplane crash 

(a) Boston 

(b) flames 



(b) 1984 



(c) the night 



The question in Example 2(a) is ambiguous because students do not know what information tu 
supply: the year, the time of day, the location, or the condition ot the plane. Fxampie 2(b) is 
much clearer in that students know readilv that thev are to identiiV the location of the crash 



In Example 2(a), all of the options make sense Example 3 illustrates a better item. 
Example 3 

What happened when the airplane crashed? 



In this example, the only option that makes sense is (a). 

3. The ivi^'uvf options should be {uvtillcl in ^wnmaihal Lou^iiih iion iiud Icii^ith mid ^Inntld 
uot s^ivc <tudcnt^ clues ih to thetorrect au>urr 

Example 4 

To fix a steak over a camptire, what is the tirst thmg vou do? 



In this example, the intended correct option, (c), is also the more elaborate one. To address thi^ 
problem, the correct option should either be shortened to the length ot the other two or the 
other two options should be lengthened, 

Exai ^ c ' illustrates a question stem that gives students clues to the correct opMon 



2. 77/( iui>wet of)tJou< "should eotitiwi only one correct re>pou>e. 



(a) it was demohshed 
(c) it got angry 



(b) It kept flymg 
id) it turned around 



(a) .-^tart a hre 

(b) boil the meat 

(c) find two forked branches and tie them together 
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Example 5 

Whcro doos llie gray-bodieJ sqind live? 

(a) the gray squid can be tound all over the world 

(b) rnainlv in ihe soulhern hall ol the hemisphere 

(c) aU^ng ihe conhnenlal du ide 

The stem tor ihe correcl oplion, (a), conlains a coli>r chie This uuild be remedied b\ u mo\ ing 
the menhon ot the color ol Ihe squid Irom ihe corivcl oplion 

4 Au^iVit oyiiof}^ should fiot U'-i ddcfmincf^.^iuh ii^ il 'U.o uout (>' 

"all, ' w the ifhOfiCit u's/V'Jh^ 

Example 6 

I low long is a malure gianl squid"* 

(a) approximalely 5^ feet 

(b) exaclly 101) leel 

{'') never more lhan 20 leel 
always 2b leel 

Sludenls do m>l need specilic kiH)wledge lo u>n';lude lhal ihe onl\ option lhal l^ stated in a k ^^ 
lhan abst>lule — ihen-lore reasonable — manner is ihe correal ansuer la) 

Test Passage Quality 

\1an\ basal pR>grani lesls require lhal siud^'nls answer queslions based on mtormation u\ a 
reading passage A number t>l siudies re\eal ihc I readers areaifeded b\ Ih* quant. l\ ot 
inU^rmalK>n u)nlaint'd in lesl passages ( I *-*), the densit\ ot Ihe intoimaluMi (S. I V. [h .Iensii\ ot 
new intormamm {! o), liie inleresl le\el ol Ihe conlenl ( ! I ), and how u)in.rele ard :m<iginabk 
Iheconlenl is (21) Asa result ol these allribules, a passage urn either be consider ile or 
mconsiderale ol its rea \\ 

C\>nsiderale lexl is delined as U \. written in smh a \va\ lhal *l enables r.'aders to 
gather the appropriate inU)rir.aluMi w ilh niinimal elti»n huonsiderale i '\l requires t'\tr<. skiIN 
strategies, and prK>r kiK>wledgL io ct>mprehend (2, 3) Test passages aie said to be 
nu\)nsiderale it lhe\' make unwarranted demands on readers 

Four aspects ot incimsideiale test passages are most likeK to be .)l uMuern lo 
examiners oi basal reader Usts the densit\ ot ideas, an o\ erreh ^im e o ^ assumptions, the usi ot 
imitation genres, and the use ot de^eptu eh simple passages (14). 1 lie tollow ing disuissmn 
examines eat.h ot these aspeds Plcihc note that in aciua! tests, an\ n imber ot these aspeds ma\ 
be interwuven. one mcimsiderate teature otlen lead^ l«^ the emerge nie oi anotiier 

Density of ideas. Test passages can be iiKonsideralo in tlv number o\ ideas Oiat ar.* 
presented and in the trequeik\ with whkh these ideas change The briet passages used m tests 
st>melimes pn>\ ide loo little eiabi>ratu>n ot one ci>iKept b 'tore introducing ani>ther ♦> 
concepts change tiK>qiiiLkl\ lor students to get a eleai idea ot what is gi>mg t>n C 'Usidertht 
passage in Rxample 7 



Example? 



Copper is a inelaL Copper wire conducts electricity \'ery well. Copper pipe is used for 
plumbing. Brass is made b\ ''onibining copper with other metals. More copper is 
milled in the United States than in any other country 
Which statement provides the best summary of this parai;raph? 

(a) Copper pipe 'S u,ied for plumbinj;. 

(b) Copper is a metal that can be combined with other metals. 

(c) Copper IS mined in the L'nited States, 

\x\ this example, the ideas in the passage are presented without elal oration and, therefore, the 
densit\ ot the ideas is not conduce e to the de\ elopment of an understanding of the point of 
the passage After reading the first sentence, a student might assume that the passage is about 
the nature of copper, how e\ er, the answer keved as correct is (a) 

Overreliance on assumptions. Some test questions require students to ma^e a number 
of assumptions w ithout corroborating e\ idence frop" the pass^ige to permit \ ahdation This 
tan contribute to uncertainty when student^ nn'st too often tr\ to link their conjectures and 
guesses about what is going on to what the\ read in a passage The pv^sage in Fixample ^ was 
written tor fourth-grade students 



As the machine goes round and round thi field, its reei bends the plants over a blade. 



machine, w hich \ ikes out the seeds The rest of the plant falls to the ground F\ er\ so 
often the machine is stopped and th.e seeds are renun ed and pla ed m a truck 
What process does this paragraph describe"^ 

(a) ho A' fruit is picked 

(b) how roads are built 

(c) how crops are i -ianted 
(dl how grain IS har\ ested 

At first glance, this passage ma\ seem eas\ tor fourth graders to understand But on closer 
look, it IS clear M\[ the passage requires its readers to reh on man\ assumptions, such as the 
appropriate mer.iun^ ol the words reel and ele\ated in the tirst and second sentences, to 
arrive at a cornet understanding oi the passage The readers must also nidke an assumption 
about who is controlling the machine — the language implies that the machine is m contr >1 
And the\ must also infer that the blade is part of the machine The passage gn es no clue as to 
who or w hat does the ele\ ating of the plants into the maJiine Another assumption in the 
passa';e is that th.e seed, not the plant itself, is the \alued part of the plant 

This passage is inconsiderate because ot the mam In potheses readers must make 
ab )ut It. The interonce strategies students ha\ e learned to use in st^hool can become tentati\ e 
and strained when they encoi.nter such passages 

Imitation genres. A \ariet\ ot literary genres t\picall\ appear in basal reading tests 
The Mction genre ma\ be represented b\ passages tn^m tolklales, m\ths, short stones, or 



Example 8 



which cuts the plants close to the ground The plants are then eie^ ated into the 
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t^xccrpts from no\cl^, nonfiction bv personal <iccoiints, lottcT>, cxcorpts from histor\ or science 
books or newspaper articles. Some basal tests also contain examples of poetry. 

The mdusion of so manv different kinds ot u riting seems based on the view that 
reading tests should include the \ariet\ of genros students normally read in school The 
passages used m tests, houe\en sometimes \iolate the conceptual or structural pattern typicalK 
ai^sociated with the genres the\ are meant to e\emplif\. Consider the passage in Example ^. 

Example 9 

A faucet's handle is connected to a threaded spindle that holds a rubber or tiber disk 
If the threaded spindle is turned so that the rubber or fiber washer is pushed down 
agamst its seat, no water can get through. If the spmdle is turned so that the rubber or 
fiber washer is litted otf the seat, water can gush through the faucet Ot course, the 
faucet has to be amnected to a water supply first! A faucet may drip if the rubber or 
fiber washer is worn or if the seat is not almost pertectK smooth. It water leaks around 
the top of the valve stem, the packing washer may need to be replaced. 
What do vou turn in order to open and close the faucet? 

(a) the seat 

(b) the handle 

ic) the umc<:t body 
(di the packing washer 

This test passage wa^ written to imitate the expositor} v\ ntmg commonK tound in nonfiction 
selections. Unlike the nontiction genit tc is imitating, nowe\ er, the passage has no introduction 
to help students make a link trom personal knowledge to new information, no identifiable 
organi/alional pattern, and no signal words, such as because ' or ' therefore to tie its ideas 
together. Students must ha\e some quickl\ accessible knowledge about threaded spindles and 
washers even to begin to understand what th»' passage is sa\ing Students who are unfamiliar 
with such things are likely to be at a loss. (Note that one kind of problem, the use of an 
imitation genre form, creates another, the density of ideas, discussed earlier.) 

Deceptively simple passages. Another t\ pe of inconsiderate test passage octurs when 
a concept w ith w hich readers are unfamiliar is presented bit b\ bit in a sequence of seemingly 
familiar details In Iixample 10, something is described b'* Ik bit, then the parts art integrated 

Example 10 

Susan picked up anothei envelope and careful!} slid the specimen out. Holding the 
sih er disk bv its cellophane wrapper, she said, " 1 his om: s m\ pri/e It s a shiny piece 
with a special edge It belonged to my grandfather It s worth a lot as a collector's 
Item, ^0 I won't spend it " 
What is this passage about^ 

(a) a medical ' iscovery 

(b) a new toy 

(c) a rare coin 

(d) a special candy 
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As in the passage illustrating the density of ideas, this passage also supplies readers with a lot 
of unconnected detail. To further complicate things, the \ocabular\ is decepti\'el\ simple — 
detepti\e because the concepts introduced ha\e a range of possible reterents. For example, the 
word "specimen" in the first sentence is referred to m subsequent sentences as "siKer disk," 
"shiny piece," and "collector's item." Because the "whole picture" is ne\'er provided by the 
passage, readers must create a picture b\ putting together bits and pieces of information in a 
wav that seems to make sense. This can be a problem, houe\er, if readers do not already ha\e 
the appropriate prior knowledge. 



Validity and Reliability 

Generally validity and reliability are likeK to be ach!e\ed when eaih test questiun is clear and 
unambiguous, when the scoring is objecti\e, and when students are not gi\en extraneous 
grammatical or contextual clues to the answers, (3, 9, 10, 18). The following discussion looks at 
se\eral specific factors that can aftect the \alidit\ and reliahilii\ of basal program tests 

1. How urll the tc>t miU{hc< the lu^tructioual object ive(<) 

Matching test questions with the instructional objectives stated m the test's directions 
will not guarantee either \alidity or reliability What it will do, however, is provide 
information usetul m deciding what aspects of \alidit\ and reliability the test leiU measure 
For example, if the objectu e states that gi\ . .wo different endings to a story, students u ill 
justitv which IS the best ending, then the test question should require students to u rite an 
answer (short answer) as opposed to choosing an answ er from those provided (true-false, 
multiple-choicei. In this instance, asking students to w rite an answ er is preferred because it 
matches the objectu e, which requires }ustif\ ing as opposed to mereh choosing an answ er 
from a list (3). 

Example 1 1 contains an instructional obi«*cti\e, a question item that relates poorly to 
that objective, and one that relates better to it. 



Example 11 

Ob )ective P oor Item Better Item 

The student will Directions. IVetend Directions: Choose a 

write a dialogue vou are a character in character from the storv 

between himself or herself the story and tell how and write a dialogue 

and <i storv character you would talk to one of between yourself and 

the other characters the character 



Notice that in this example, the conditions specified in the objective do not match the 
directions m the poor item The objective specifies that a duiloi^iic be written by the student 
The poor item, however, does not tell the student that the response must be in the form of a 
dialogue. The better item explicitly tells the student to write some dialogue with a story 
character. 
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2. How well defined the test i]iiestiofis are 

The clarity of its questions affects a test's reliability and \ alidity. To ensure valid 
measures, question^ should avoid ambiguit) and unintended complc\it\ Clearly w ritten 
questions allow students to focus their attention on w hat is being measured Questions that are 
vague, ambiguous, and too global can cause students problems in deciding v\ hat the\ are being 
asked to do. The scores derived trom such questions are unreliable ( 1 8). 

3. Whether the te>t i]ne>tions me hi^ed ou infornuUion tlnit student-- ^-hoidd know b*' Me to 
uifer from the te>t passage}. 

Because students cannot be expected to commit to memor\ all of the content covered 
m an instructional unit, the corresponding tests should not tocus on inconsequential details. 
The problem, of course, lies in determining w hich information is basic and v\ hich is 
inconsequential (18) 

4. Wliethef test itenh iontani nheiVid <e\ ^teieot\ipe> itnd biaH'd hw\iih}\^e ivid dln^tnitioih 
Test questions, passages, and accompanying illustrations should be free of stereot\ ping 

and biases. Characters, settings, and plots described in test questions should reflect the 
positive cultural, racial, and sexual characteristics of students in general. The use ot 
stereotvpes and bias in test items can affect the reliability and validity of a test if such items 
lead students (u ho are offended b\ them or who are unfamiliar w ith the culture-dependent 
contexts used in them) to answer questions incorrectly (18). 

5. Whether the te^t iontinn^ a ^iiffieient number ot i]ue'-tiou> to inci^^urc petfofniaihe fa tlie 
ob}eLtive<, 

There is no formula for determining the minimum number ot questions that should be 
used for a test to be \ ahd. In general, the number of questions is tied to the purpose ot the test 
For example, end-of-umt tests require teu er questions than end of-level or book tests, simply 
because units co\ er less content. Longer tests, howc\ er, gi\ e more reliable scores than shorter 
ones (3). 

b Whether the i]iie>thm^ }eflect a tepresentiitive ^iiniple of the ^^oah or objei //:vs. 

histructional goals and behavioral objectues are essential to the evaluation process 
Instructional goals are broad statements ot learning outcomes that are limited to what is 
obser\ able and measureable Instructional goals include o\ ert beha\ lors to be described and 
the content or topic of instruction. 

Goals are written to communicate how students will \ isibK demonstrate internal 
processes, such as defining, selecting, comprehending, and so forth. An example of a gjal for 
reading might be " To sequence ideas." 

A behavioral objective is a statement ot what the learning outcome should be, and it 
includes the skill necessary to complete the task, the conditions under which the task will be 
performed, and the criteria tor acceptable performance. 

An example of a beha\ ioral objective is. "Given several events, sequence all of them in 
the order they occurred " Notice that this objective states the skill necessary to complete the 
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task i^cqucnciu^), the coiulilions (s^nrn ^-cvot^l lVCu!>), and the criteria for acceptable 
performance (liWc ihriotuy). 

The better the beha\ ioral ob)ecti\ e represents the instructional goals, the more reliable 
the teht scores will be (?, 18). For example, a test covering goals that ha\e ten objectives 
ranging from eas\ to ditticiilt should include test questions that reflect each objectne. If two 
different forms ot the test are used, the second term .should also contain questions tor e\er\ 
objectn e. Because the\ cover the same objecti\ es, the tu o test torms should produce relatix el\ 
consistent scores. 

7. Wlicfhc) ^luiic)il< Lij}! \^uc^^ au^urr> cojrcclhi 

\'alidity and reliabiht\ are attected when students can guess correctK at answers. The 
possibility of students' guessing a correct answer is alua\ s present u hen questions require 
students to select ansu ers frorn se\ eral choices Ob\ lousK, students u ho do not know the 
answer to a tu o-choice question ha\ e a 30^ < chance of choosing the correct ansu er Questions 
containing three, tour, or fi\ e choices, hou e\ er, reduce the probabilitx ot guessing correctlv. 

Guessing can also be discouraged through the use of no\ el questions. \o\ el questions 
are neu questions that ha\ e not bien seen b\ students in classroom acti\ ities or on prexious 
tests. Using no\el questions encourages students to use a particular abilitx to ansuer a test 
question, not merelv remember an answer thev ha\ e seen on another test (^, 10). 

identifying the Link Between What is Tested and What is Taught 

Critics ha\e charged that the m^ist serious problem uith basal program tests is that thev are not 
consistent uith uhat is knou n about the reading proiess and uith hou reading is taught ( k)) 
E\en though man\ program developers ha\e incorporated a number ot research-based 
instructional practices into their programs, the\ ha\e not often incorporated research-based 
iniunations into basal tests (7, 11) The mismatch between what is known about reading md 
how reading is assessed has created a gap betueen instruction and assessment (22) The 
tollowing discussion tocuses on tuo areas that u ill help ev aluators determine u hether there is 
a match betu een u hat is taught and u hat is tested m basal programs the consislei t use ot 
language in instruction and tests, and hou uell the instruction prepares students tor the tests 

Consistency of language, Consistenc\ ot language means using the same terminolog\ 
to describe uhat is being tested that uas usid to introduce, dem^mstrate, and practice a skill or 
concept in the instructional sequence. It seems reastmable tc assume that the more consistent 
the language used to discuss a concept, the easier the concept u ill be to teach and learn and the 
easier the test u ill be to complete 

Teachers' manuals, uorkbook activities, and intormal assessments (such as postreading 
discussion questions) should be consistent in the ua\ they label and talk about a skill or 
concept. Likewise, if one subtest in a program is labeled "Finding the Main Idea," similar 
subtests should not be called something else, such as "Getting the Big Picture " 

Adequacy of preparation. The sequence of instruction contained within a lesson 
should frequently (at least three times) offer practice in the skills or concepts to be tested. \i the 
skills or concepts are only practiced once or twice, then students probably uill be ill-prepared 
to demonstrate their understanding of them. 
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In addition, the reading conditions presented by the test should approximate "real' 
reading conditions. Specifically, just as lessons present related concepts in connection with 
each story, tests should measure several related concepts in relation to each test passage. 
Evaluating skills and concepts in isolation does not take into account the complexity and 
multiplicity of factors that influence how students read outside of the context of the test. 

Finally, tes^s should not be based on the assumption that the order of skill or concept 
acquisition is invariable. In other words, it is not necessary for students to master a specific 
skill or concept before proceeding to others and/or to other materials (16). Programs that insist 
upon a rigid order of presentation and testing in isolation make incorrect assumptions about 
the reading process (17). 
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PARTWO 

Discussion of Guidelines for Evaluating Tests in 
Basal Programs 

When e\alualing ihe tests m a basal reaJuig program, \ou should tociis on h\ e aspects ot the 
te^tmg program: 1) test directions, 2) test \ahdity and reliability 3) passage content, 4) 
question formats, and 3) the match betw een u hat is taught and w hat is tested The guidelines 
that tollow address these aspects of basal tests 

Test Directions 

Among the most important considerations ot testing are that teachers know how and when to 
use a test and that students know how to take it the tollow ing disaission will look closer at 
test directions tor teachers and for students 

Directions for teachers. The directions to teachers tor test administration most often 
are pro\ ided m the teai hers edition ot the test or in a separate manual accompany ing the test 
The directions should include the purpose ot the test and should gi\ e an indication ot the most 
appropriate 'xiint in the program to administer it (pretest, pra^ice test, posttest) The 
direaions should also indkate the method tor gu ing students test-taking instructions Some 
tests require teachers to gi\e oral instructions, some require students to read the instructions 
themselves, and some require both ot these methods 

Other mtormation that must be in the directions to tea».hers includes time limits (timed 
tests should state clearU how nukh t»me students u ill ha\ e tor each section ot the test as w ell 
as tor the total tost) and guidani e in how the test results should be interpreted and used 

GUIDELINE 1(a). When evaluating directions tor teacheis, look tor intormation speutxing 

• w hen it is appropriate to administer the test 

• whether directions to students should be gnen oralU, in w riting, oi both 

• the time limits 

• the purpose ot the test 

• how the test results should be interpreted and used 

Directions for students. Directions tor students should be as dear and concise as 
possible The) should tell students w hat is to be done, how to do it, and w here the answ eis are 
to be recorded W hen students are instructed to read test directions, the directions must be 
explicit enough tor them to begin the test without any additional instructions 
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All directions should be clearly worded and should give students the basis for selectu'ig 
or supplying the answers. With true-false, matching, and multiple-choice questions, the 
directions can be relati\ ely simple. Fo; example, a statenKM^it such as: "Select the choice that best 
completes the statement or answers the question" might be sufficient for multiple-choice items. 

Directions for how students should rmrd tlv^ir responses also can be relatuely »imple. 
With selection items (such as items that require students to choose an answer from a gi\'en set 
of plausible, alternative choices), students .should bo instructed to circle, underline, fill-in, or 
check the correct answer Students in the piimary grades should mark their respuiises directk 
on the test itself (lather than on an answer sheet). The test should contain an example of an 
item that is marked correctly. 

On some tests, guessing is not penali/td; on others it is. Directions, therefore, also 
need to tell students w hether thev should guess or skip a question w hen thev are uncertain ot 
an answer. 

With open-ended questions requiring that students write their o\\ n answers, the 
directions should indicate where thev are to put tht answers and how to compost them (in 
phrases, complete sentences, or paragraphs, or with in essav). 

GUIDELINE Kb). When evaluating test directions loi students, determine it thev provide 
students with ckMr and concise information about 

• the purpose of the test 

• the basis for choosing responses 

• how answers will be marked 

• what to do about guessing answers 

• where and how open-ended responses are to be w ritten. 

Validity and Reliability 

\aliditv (whether the test measures w hat it is designed to mea^ ire) and reliabilit\ (w hether it 
does so consistently) are essential attributes ot a test. Validity and reliability depend upon how 
well test questions match the instructional objectues to which the\ are tied and how well the\ 
reflect the instructional content students are to acquire. In addition. \ alidit\ and reliabilit\ can 
be affected by how clearh written the questions are and by w hether the\ are w ritten in such a 
\\a\ that will allow students to guess at answers. Questions and passages containing race and 
sex stereot\ pes and biased language or illustrations can also attett the \ alidity and reliability of 
a test. Finallv, the numlvr ot test questions should reflect the t\ pe of purpose ot the test if it is 
to yield valid and reliable results. 

GUIDELINE 2. As you evaluate test validity and reliabilit}', look for 

• instruttional objectives that are tied to the abilities and content ^^sted 

• questions that are expressed in clear and unambiguous language 

• the use of formats that discourage guessing 

• questions and passages that avoid race and sex bias 

• the use of a sufficient numbei of questions to measiiie performani ^ on a 




representative sample of objectives. 
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The Ouality of Test Passage Content 

Test passage quality us gauged by how considerate the passage is of students Students reading 
considerate passages are able to gather the appropriate information from them with ease. In 
reading inconsiderate passages, howe\er, students must exert extra effort A passage is 
inconsiderate when it contains a density of idcih. That is, it presents too many ideas and does 
not explain an idea before moving on to the next one. Another aspect of an inconsiderate 
passage is an OiriicluDhC 0}i i}»mnptioih. This means that students must draw inferences trom a 
passage w ith supporting e\ idence from the passage. Passages w ritten in the torm ol iimtiition 
\^cwc<^ pose problems if the\ lack ke\ elements of the genre with which students are already 
familiar from selections in then basal readers, such as identifiable organizational patterns or 
plots. Finally, a test passage is inconsiderate if it is dacptivchf suupk. This occurs w hen a 
complex topic is presented bit by bit in an unconnected fashion The straightforward 
presentation looks simple, but the lack of connection makes the topic ditficult to understand 

GUIDELINE 3, As \'ou examine test passages tor considerateness determine that the\ do not 

• contain ideas that are too dense 

• require readers to make a number ot un\ alidated assumptions 

• use imitation genres 

• use decepti\elv simple language but complex concepts 
Question Formats 

Question formats should be appropri. ' »or the objedu e being measured l or example, it the 
objective is stated as The student will be able to organi/e ideas and write them in a coherent 
wav," the multiple-choice question format is inappropriate Likewise, it the ob)ecti\e is to 
measure students* recall ot names, places, dates, or e\ents, the essa\ question toimat is not 
necessary. 

The multiple-choice question format is the most commonK used in basal program 
tests For these questions to vield \ahd and reliable results, the\' should be properly 
constructed, with clear question stems and grammatualK correct answer options and answer 
options that are tree of extraneous clues, such as the use ot *alwa\s," never, all, "or none 

GUIDELINE 4. As \ou evaluate test question tormats, determine it thev 

• are appropriate tor the objective being measured 

• are clearly stated 

• have grammaticallv correct answer options that are tree ot extraneous clues 

The Match Between What Is Taught and What Is Tested 

During the past decade, basal program tests ha\e been critiu/ed tor treating reading as an 
aggregate ot isolated skills and tor con\ eying the idea to teachers and students that reading is a 
static process. The\ also hav e been Lritki/ed tor implying that students can be e\aluated 
under one set of conditions, and that their performance under those conditions will be 
representative of their performance under all conditions. 
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To ensure a match between instruction and assessment, tests should reflect the 
complexity and variety of factors that are likely to mfluence students* reading abihty under 
"real" reading conditions. They should measure se\eral related concepts in relation to each te^t 
passage. 

In addition, te^>ts should use language consistently with the way it is used in workbook 
activities, basal reader selections, and in informal assessments, such as postreading questions 
For example, if a workbook activity is labeled "Determining What Is Important," then the test 
covering that material should not be called something else, such as "Getting the Point.*' 

Finally, students should be adequately prepared for tests. This means they should 
have opportunity for review and practice in the skills and concepts to be tested 

GUIDELINE 5. When e\ aluatmg the match between what is taught and what is tested in basal 
programs, look for 

• tests that reflect the complexity of "real" reading situations 

• consistency in the language used to discuss a concept or skill throughout all 
components of the reading program 

• adequate instruction and preparation for testing. 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for Testing 



The siiggeshoiis lluil follow arc ba^cJ on rcsuirJi and efloclivc practKv T1k'\ arc uitoiKled to 
hdp k\Khers iiKorporalc Ihc intornialion pro\idi'J in this booklet into their total inslructional 
program 

1 low can 1 make ihe best possible use ot basal program lesls? 

• Make sure that vour tests are tied to lesson ob)ecli\es 

• Lse enough lest items to ensure dial students pertormaiKe u ill be measured 
ade^juately lor each objectUL* 

• ChoosL* considerate test passages 

• Select the best format possible tor measuring the instructional objective 

• (live clear and preiisc diredions to students lor completing a test 

• C onuuunuate the purpose* ol a test to voui students. 
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PART FOUR 

listing of Guidelines for Evaluating Tests in Basal 
Programs 

GUIDELINE 1(a). VVlioii o\ aluating directions tor tiMclu-rs, look lor intornution ^\\\\\\ 

• when it is appn)prialo to a^ipunist^'r tlu' Ic^l 

• whether directions to studonKslunild be en oralK, in wnhni;. or K Mi 

• the time hniits 

• the purpose ot the le^l 

• how the test results should be interpreted and used 

GUIDELINE Kb), When ewiluating test directions tor siudiMits. deleriuiiu il the\ yu^\i<U 
students with clear and concise mtormalKMi about 

• the purpose o. the test 

• the basis tor i hoosing respimsos 

• how answers will be marked 

• what to do about guessing answers 

• where and how open-ended responses are It) be w ritlen 

GUIDELINE 2, As vou e\aluale lesi wilidily and rehabihl\, look lor 

• instructional objectives that are tied to the abilities and uMilenl letted 

• questions that are expressed in clear and unambiguous langua;;! 

• the use of formats that discourage guessing 

• questions and passages that avoid rate and se\ bias 

• the use ot a sutficienl number ot questions to measure perU^nunui on a 
representatn e sample ot ob)e<.ti\ es 

GUIDELINES. As vou examine test passages lor lonsiderateiu-ss determine that tlu\ vl.Mn.f 

• ciMUain ideas that are too dense 

• require readers t(^ make a luiinber ot un\ alidaled assum^ tioi^s 

• use imitation genres 

• use deceptively simple language but complex unuepts 

GUIDELINE 4. As you e\ aluate test question tormats, determine \i lhe\ 

• are appropriate tor the ob)ecti\ e beinj; measured 

• are clearly stated 

• ha\ e grammatically correct answer options that are tree ot extranet hi^ lues 
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GUIDELINE 5. When evaluating the match between what ib taught and what is testal in basal 
programs, look for 

♦ tests that reflect the complexity of "real" reading situations 

♦ consistency in the language used to discuss a concept or skill throughout all 
components of the reading program 

♦ adequate instruction and preparation for testing. 
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PART FIVE 

Worbheets for Evaluating Tests iii Basal Programs 



Some of the most important characteristics ol tests ha\e been discussed in this booklet and are 
reiterated in the guidehnes. The worksheets that accompanx this booklet will assist \ou in 
applying these guidelines in your evaluation ot the test components ot basa! reading 
prograr.s. 

Specific directions tor using the worksheets precede each one Additional in{ormation 
about worksheets also appears m the Ldidcr's X^hviiu}! 



Materials and Resources 

You will nied worksheets for ever\ basal readn\^ program test that \ ou u ish to e\ aluate 1-or 
example, it \ou plan to evaluate three end-ut-unit tests at Grade 3 for a particular program, 
then vou uill need three sheets If \ou plan to e\ aluate three end-ot-unit tests tor Grades 3 and 
4, vou will need six sheets, and so forth. Reproduce as man\ copies ot the worksheets as vou 
want. For each level of each program \o'j plan to e\ aluate, \ou will also need 

• Teachers' manuals 

• Student textbooks 

• Teachers' test manuals (which include reprodu*. turns ot students tests) 

• Workbooks, skillsheets, and other consumable pages 



Points to Keep in Mind 

I The worksheets are appropriate tor evaluating the test components in reading 
programs for all grade levels 

2. As \ou analv/e the tests that accomp^^i^^ ditterent basal programs, \vui ma\ nnd 
\anabilit\ in the kind and number ot test components You should note su^h 
differences and evaluate them as \our needs and interests dictate 

3 Do not assume that you will alwa\s till e\er\ column and box ot the worksheet 
Some parts ot the worksheet may not applv to each le\el ot the program \ou are 
evaluating. Therefore, empty spaces do not indaate that the program is detiuenl 



4. Complete the form labeled Caiml lufoimiUum so that \ou will ha\e a record ot 
what has been examined 
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Rating What You Have Evaluated 

The subtotal scores at the end of each section of the^ worksheets are intended to provide 
information about the strengths and weaknesses of particular aspects of a test. For example, if 
the subtotal LKore for the section entitled Tc>t Pas>ai>ic> is 0 A's, 1 B, and 4 C's, then it is evident 
that thib particular test is weak in the area of providing consideratt reading passages, Ab you 
look at all of the subtotal scores for a test, you will receive a clear picture of its overall quality. 
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WORKSHEETS: GENERAL INFORMATION 




Basal Program: „ __^„,_ 

Test Title: 

Grade Level of Test* Alternate Forms Available? Yes____ No 

What Validity and/or Reliability Information is Supplied by the Publisher? 



Type of Record Keeping System Available: 




Stated Mastery Level. 
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WORKSHEET 1: DIRECTIONS 




GUIDELINES 1(a) and Kb): Teacher and Student Directions 

Teacher Directions 

1. Using the teacher s test mansal, choose a subtest from one of the midle\el or end- 
of'Unit tests. 

2. Look in the front of the manual for test administration directions. You will lind 
that some programs provide a general set of direction^ to be used with each 
subtest or test and some provide directions for each separate subtest or test 

3 Proceed to the part ot the worksheet labeled TciKho DnCLtiofi'^ and circle A, B, or 
C for each question 

Student Directions 

I Usually the directions in tht^ student test booklet are reproduced in the teacher s 
test manual. Occasionally, howevei, the directions in the student booklet are less 
comprehensive than those in the teacher's manual Therefore, you should 
compare the two sets of directions tor consistency 




Proceed to the part ot the worksheet labeled ^tiidcfit Du'^tioih and circle A, B, or 
C for each question 
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WORKSHEET 1 



CODE: 

A = Yes, it is explicitly stated 

B = It is inferable from the manual 

C = No, it is not stated or inferable 

Teacher Directions 

1. Dots the manual say where in the 
insliuclional sequence the test should be 
administered ('.e., is it a pretest, posttest, 
diagnostic test)? 

2. Does the manual specify the mode for delivering 
the instructions to the students? 

3. Is the purpose of the test stated explicitly? 

4. Are specific suggestions offered for 
interpreting the results? 

5. Does the uianuai btate how much time 
the test will take to administer? 

6. Does the manual state how the test is 
designed to be administered (i.e., 
individually small group, etc.)? 



A 
A 



SUBTOTALS: 

A's 

B's 

C's 



C 
C 

C 

c 



Student Directions 



1. 



3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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Does the manual nuiude provisions for ABC 
communicating to students the purpose ot the test? 

Do the directions to students specify A B C 

exactly how answers are to be marked? 

Are students provided with a basis for ABC 
choosing a response? 

Do students know how much time they ABC 
have to complete the test? 

Are students told what to do with respect ABC 
to guessing? 

Are the directions expressed in clear and A B C 

unambiguous language? 

SUBTOTALS: 

A's 

B's 

Cs 
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WORKSHEET 2: DIRECTIONS 



GUIDELINE 2: Test Validity and Reliability 

1. To complete this section, you will need to use both the test booklet and the 
program's teacher's manual. 

2. In the teacher s manual locate the instructional unit for which thiS test was 
designed. 

GUIDELINES: Test Passages 

1 . Using either the teacher's test manual or students' test booklet, locate a reading 
passage. 

2. Remember that explicit examples of ' he types of test passages queried in the 
section can be found in this booklet. 
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WORKSHEET 2 



CODE 

A = Consistently 
B = Sometimes 

C = Not at all or inconsistently 
Test Validity and Reliability 

1 . Can you identify the instaictional 
objectives to wliicli tlie test is 
supposed to be tied? 

2. Are the test items expressed in clear 
and unambiguous language? 

3. Are the items based on information for 
which the students have received 
instruction? 

4. Are tiie items free of race and sex bias' 

5. Ak there an adequate number of items to 
test eacii skill (i.e., four or more)? 



A 
A 



13 

B 
B 

B 
B 



C 
C 

C 

C 



Test Passages 

1 . Are the passages limited to the 
expression of a few ideas? 

2 Ak tiie passages written in such a way 
as not to force unsupported assumptions'' 

3 Do tiie passages represent a true and 
identifiable genre? 

4 Is the information contained in the 
passage consistent with students' 
prior knowledge and beliefs? 

5. Do the passages avoid deceptively 



simple language 



>7 



SUBTOTALS: 

A's 

B's 

Cs 



A 
A 
A 
A 



SUBTOTALS: 

A's 

B's 

Cs 



B 
B 
B 
B 



C 
C 
C 
C 
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WORKSHEET 3: DIRECTIONS 




GUIDELINE 4; Test Question Formats 

1, For Question 1, you will need both the teacher's manual and the test booklet. For 
the remaining questions in this section you will need a test booklet, 

2, For Question 1, you need to find the instructional objective in the 'inil lesson for 
the skill being tested. Compare the objective to the test format, it the objective 
states that the student will write a paragraph, but the test formal is multiple- 
choice, then no match exists, 

3, In Question 4, specific determiners means "all," "none." 'never, " etc 

GUIDELINE 5: The Match Between What Is Taught and What Is Tested 

1, \ou will need the teacher's manual, supplementary materials, such as v\orkbo()ks 
and skillsheets; and the teacher's test manual. 

2, For Question 1, find (he label tor the skill in the lest booklet and compare it with 
the labels used in che unit lesson and the students' workbooks. It there is 
complete agreement then circle A, it there is agreement between any two sources 
or if svnonvms are used, circle \i, it the skill is called by a \ arietv ol names, circle 
C 

3 For Question 1, locale the instructional lesson foi ^ particular skill m thu unit 

I oes the instructional seiiuence include definition ot the skill, demonstratu^n oi 
how it IS to be used, and guided practice in applving it? If the answer is yes, 
circle A, if some cme of the components are missmg, circle B; it two or more 
components are missing, circle C 

4 For Question 3, it is preterable that longer passages be used to measure 
performance on related skills such as tinding the main idea and identilying 
supporting details it may be the case \i M very short (two-sentence) passages are 
used tor each item. It this is the case, then circle C; it longer passages are used 
sometimes io lest several skills but sometimes tor only one skill, circle B, il 
passages consistentlv address more than one skill, circle A 
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WORKSHEET 3 



CODE 

A = Yes, Consistently 
B = Sometimes 

C = Not at ail or inconsistently 

Test Question Formats 

1 . Are tiie item formats used the best for 
measuring the instructional 
objectives? 

2. Is at least one correct answer identified? 

3. For multiple-choice items, ,ire foils 
parallel m grammatical construction 
and length? 

4. Are items free of reliance on specific 
determiners? 

5. Do the question stems contain complete 
questions? 

6. Are the questions passage dependent (i e., 
must the student read the passage in 
order to answer the question)? 

7. For comprehension subtests, arc there A 
questions at all levels of comprehension? 

SUBTOTALS: 

A's 

B's 

C's 

The Link Between What is Taught and What is Tested 



A 
A 

A 
A 
A 



Is the language used to talk about skills 
consistent across materials? 

Does the instruction adequately prepare 
students for being evaluated? 

Do the tests measure several related 
skills per passage? 



A 
A 
A 



SUBTOTALS: 

A's 

B's 

C's 



B 

B 
B 

B 
B 
B 



C 
C 

C 
C 
C 



B C 
13 C 
B C 
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Research aiid Practice 
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RcsiMrch has L'sUiblishcd a slron^; link bcUvcen vocabulan know k*di;c and riMding 
L'omprohcnsion Students who do w eli on \ ocabiilar\ tosts also do w ell on reading 
comprehension tests, in Met, knowledge ot w ord meanings is the single best predietv)r ot 
readnigachie\ ement 6, 23, 2h) It i^ not surprising, therefore, that the development ot 



so that \ ou uin make nH)re know ledgeable judgments about the \ ucabuiar\ instruction in basal 
programs 

Growth of Vocabulary Knowledge 

Tlu ^^oal ot vocabular\ instruction is to increase studmis' know ledge ot the meanings ot 
words But what does it mean to know the meaning o\ a word? Does it nuan being able to 
gi\ e a dictionar\ definition ot a pre\ lousK unknow n w ord"* Does u mean being able to 
recogni/e the meaning ot a w ord in the context ot a specitK sentence' Does it mean K ing able 
to use a word m a written or spoken sentence^ Or does it mean h.a\ ing a tullv de\ eloped 
loikept, together \>ith an tinderstr.ndmg ot how a w ord relates to other w ords and : ieas'' 
\ctuallv, know ing the mean;ng ot a word can be an\ ot these things. What might 
eount as know ing a w ord depends on w hat sort ot w v)rd it is and on what the word is going to 
be used tor Ditterent words function ditterenth in reading selections — in some cases, the 
understanding ot a w .lole stor\ depends crucialK on the meaning ot a single w ord, but stories 
usualh also jontain a number ot words that could be skipped with no K)ss ot comprehension 
Being able to use a word appropnateK in speech or writing often requires a greater depth ot 
knowledge ^han that required to understand a selection containing tlx- word Furthermore, 
being able to use a word v)r to un*\'rstand a sfk'aion containing it is not evutk the sanu th.mg 
as knowing the word's definition— most people know what the word means and the\ can ust 
It appropnateK m a sentence, but tew can produce a formal, or dictionary, definition for it B\ 
the same token, know ing a delinition does not guarantee that one w ill be able to use a w ord 
appropnateK 

Levels of Word Knowledge 

Know ing w ords is a matter of degree For example voung readers might meet a w ord such as 
di^Udoit in a reading selection and have no knowkd^^e about its nuMning Or the\ might 



students' \ ocabular\ is of great concern to parents ar.d teachers and that acti\ ities for 
promoting \ocabular\ growth plav a prominent role in most basal reading programs The 
purpose ot this booklet is to help \ ou better understand the process ot \ Ocabular\ de\ elopment 
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rmIi/o that a ma^^mimmou^ piTson is a good piTson, but luU ho ablo to distinguish nms^inwwioih 
trum other words with similar miMiungs, such as ftiruihi or tihc. They might know that a 
'Stubborn mule" is an animal that u iP not mo\ e u hen told to, but the\ might not be able to 
apply the vvord stuhhotu to a door that won't open or to a child that won't eat brocci^li 

There are main w'ords that people— at an\ age— know onK partially, that they cannot 
adequatelv detme or distinguish from other words snmlar in meaning People aNo know tar 
more about mam words than what is put into their definitions. Kor example, most adult 
readers have extensive knowledge about a word such as rc^^tiUUiVit. They can readilx detine it, 
periiaps as "a place where \ou go to eat/' and use it conecth in spmii and writing Thev also 
ha\ e a whole repertoire ot experiences w ith, teelings about, and know ledge ot places called 
restaurants. This knowledge gi\es them insights about the appropriate dress and expected 
behaMor tor ditterent kinds o\ restaurants, about the \aruHis roles ot peivple who work m 
restaurants, and about the t\pes ot tood axailable at ditterent restaurants 

For adults, know ledge about the word }C-Lvihmt iias expanded and increased v\ Uh age 
and experience. \ouP.g children, howexer, do not ha\ e the benetUs ot age and experience, 
tlieretore, a child's concept ot fc^tiUirtVit cannot be nearU as complete as an adult's For 
example, voung children might not ditterentiate a tanc\ restaurant trom a tast tood place or a 
catetena The\ might not know the appropriate dress and expected behavior for ditterent 
kinds ot restaurants or that some restaurants ha\ e head waiters, coat clerks, and French chefs, 
or that some restaurants do ivU serve hot dogs and hamburgers 

Word Knowledge and Reading Comprehension 

What le\ ei ot \vord know ledge is necessar\ tor understanding a reading selection^ That 
depends on the role a w ord p!a\ s in the selection In some cases, ^uperticial know ledge ol a 
word is enough But tor important words m a s^'lection, tairU extensne knowledge is often 
necessar\ For example, students w ho ha\e some knowledge ot the ditterent ie\ eN o! meaning 
ot ic-tMiumt can appreciate the humor m a st(>r\ about two children who go to a taiK\ 
restaurant to eat tiieir picnii luiKh on a raiiu da\ For students who kn(»w nothing more than 
the dictionar\ detmition ot restaurant as "a public eatmg place/' how e\ en the stor\ w ill 
produce lomprehensum pn^blems, not humor 

Reseauli on \ocabular\ in-truition mdicate'. that extensue rath.er than limited word 
kniuvledge is sonietnnes needed tinmprine reading comprehension (2,", \1 1^ 2\2n) In 
studies where students were gnen wide and lomprehensue \OLabular\ ins^uaion, uu hiding 
mlonnation about related anuept-^ and relationships among words, reading co.aprehensu^n 
impro\ed. In contrast, in studies where students were gi\en onl\ limited \ocabular\ 
instruction, suih as sMuunms and detinitions, reading comprehension otteii did not impro\e 
C,S,^, 1^,2\27) 

Fxtensi\e word knowledge is a component ot something that teachers ha\e know n 
about tor \ ears— bai kground know ledge Some researchers belie\ e that background 
knowledge is the most important determinant o\ a person's abilitx to comprehend a passage 
(|<S) Instructinn that pro\ides background know ledge or caiN s» .dents' attention to 
background knowledge has been tar more successiul at iiureasing comprehension than 
mstructuMi that tonuses on \ocabulcir\ words aUnie 
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Although reading comprehension is aided most by inslriiclion that ainus for a iugh 
level of word knowledge, nistriktion for limited word knowledge can also ser\ e a useful 
function. In tact, most researchers u ho study the development of \ocabulary agree that limited 
word knowledge can initiate learning that will later result m a deeper understanding ot a word. 
Therefore, when planning \ocabularv instruction, teachers need to keep m mind that the le\el 
of knowledge students should acquire for a gi\en word depends on the role that word pla>s m 
the selection the students are reading and on how useful the word will be m their further 
reading. 

It IS also important for teachers to remember that students do not need to know e\ery 
word m a story in order to read it with a high le\ el ot understanding. Researchers have tound 
that replacing one content word m six with a difficult synonvm did not signiticanth decrease 
sixth graders' comprehension ot text, in other words, readers mav be able to tolerate texts m 
which the> do not tullv know as manv as 13'; ot the words (1. lb, 17) The s.mie point is 
illustrated by students' abilitv to fill m correctlv manv ot the blanks ,n clo/e passages-sections 
of text m which everv seventh (or fitth or tenth) word has been replaced by a blank In fact, 
encountering unfamiliar u ords while reading is an important a\ enue ot \ ocabular\ grou th 

In clu-osmg selections for their students to read, teachers need to eiv ure that the 
selections are challenging and on tiie cutting edge ot students' \ ocabularv abilities and vet not 
at such a high frustration level that students will gi\e up tr\ing to read them Striking this 
balance is not easy and the task is made more difficult bv the fact that the balance is fluid and 
dvnamic, changing a-, students mature as readers 

Vocabulary Development 

\ocabularv knowledge is acquired graduall\ o\er a lifetime and in a \ arietv of ua%s 
Researchers belkve that children add thousands of uords to their \ocabularies each v ear, and 
that they learn most of these uords from context- Ln heaimg uords used bv iamilv membeis. 
lriends,'and teachers and b\ seeing them uhile reading--and not from formal insliuclion m 
uord meanings (Id) 

i iu. does not mean, houe\er, that meeting uords in context is a paiticulaiK efficient 
ua\ tor children to learn neu \ocabuiai> As a matter of tact, students learn more about the 
uords thev are taught than about uords the\ eiicountei uisuailv in context I HD (^ne studv, tor 
instance, slumed that a reader has about a one-m-iuen;\ chance of leannng a uord tulK fr-m 
encountering it once m a written context iW. u hile other studies shoued that leaders need to 
encounter a word in manv different u-ntexts before the\ learn it (\ Ul ! \ 2! ) l or students to 
attain extensue \ocabular\ knowledge, thev must be exposed to a large \olumc ol both uritten 
and oral language. 1 lowexei, when the goal ot \ocabularv mstrudion i^ to ensure that students 
learn specitu words, formal instruction m word meanings is often naessarv 

1 low much doe. the \ocabular\ instruction that takes place m school contribute to the 
development of students' \ ocabularv ' Research comparing the eftec tueness ot dilfeivnt 
approaches to \ocabuMrv instruction has not been coiulusne, some researchers feel that 
explicit vocabularv mstuKJon may aa nint for onh. a small proportion ot students' total 
\ ocabularv giuu tl As a matter of lact, some classroom obser\ eis ha\ e tound that a 
O surprismglv small an-'umt ol instruction is devoted speuficalK to the teaching of uord 
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meanings (2, 11, 22), Yet most researchers and teachers agree that teaching the meanings of 
important words is an essential component of effective instruction in many subject areas. Some 
researchers also believe that good vocabulary instruction may create in students an interest in 
and an awareness of words that contribute to their vocabulary growth outside of formal 
instruction. 
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PART wo 



Dkiission of Giiiileiiiies for Evaluating Vocabulai'y 

111311 UtiiUll 



Much of the vocabuiarv inslriKlion ihat Likes pLui' in clcmcnt.irv schools is associated w ith 
reading instruclion The teachers' manuals thai accompany basal aading programs usually 
direct teachers to present \ ocabulan acti\ ities before or after a reading sl!»\ tion, and student 
textbookb and workbo'^ks generally pro\ ide yocabulary acti\ ities The guidelines presented in 
this part of the booklet relate to the selection and sustaine- 1 use of \ ocabularv words m basal 
reading programs and to the approaches to yocabular\ instruction found m those programs. 



Selection of Words 

Research has not proyided an\ simple formulas to determine which words should be taught. 
Objective measures such as the frequency with vAwch a word appears in written English 
pro\ ide onl\ limited help, not all nirel\ used w ords are hard, and not all trequenth used 
words are easy In addition, the ditticult\ ot a w ord depends in part on the role it pla\ s m a 
reading selection. Also, because classes and indiyidual students \ar\ wideK m their 
\ oeabulary know ledge, the ditfiiulty ot a w ord also depends on the le\ el ot w oid know ledge 
ot a class or an indiyidual student. 

Reading program publishers select the words used on their \ocabular\ instruction lists 
tor a \ ariety ot reasons. Some ot these reasons ma\ be more reK'\ant to a particular class than 
others. For example, some words are included because the\ are important words appearing in 
the program tor the tirst time, while other words are included because the\ may be ditficult to 
pronounce Still other word^ are selected because ot their presence on well-know n word 
frequency lists 

The question that teacheis mu^t ask a^ they examm. the \ ocabular\ lists in ditterent 
programs is "Are th.e w ords on the lists reasonable choices for my students'^" Tor no matter 
what words appear on the lists, teachers must alwa\ s be sensitive to the special needs ot their 
students and teel tree to add words to or subtract them trom the li.sts Ob\iousl\ it students in 
your class alread\ know the meanings ot some words there is no point in vsasting instructional 
time re teaching these words Sometimes vs ords should be lett h)r the text to teach For 
example, it the purpose ot an expositor\ selection is to explain how hitti niis^ works, students 
w'll ha\e little reason to read the selection it bartering has alread\ been thoroughly explained. 
Thus teachers' manuals should be caretul to distinguish between words and concepts needed to 
uudctstiwd a selection and those taught flnoji^h the selection 
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GUIDELINE 1. When e\ aluating the u^e of words in a reading prograitj, look lor vocabulary 
word lists that contani reasonable choices tor the students using the program. 

Sustained Use of Words 

The number of encounters students ha\e uith unknown words in \arious contexts intluences 
how quickly, how well, and how permanently they will learn the words (10, 14, 13) Whether 
[hvv oicur in prereading activities, as students read, or as part ot workbook exercises, these 
encounters w ith words oUer some initial opportunities tor students to respond to the new 
words 1 lowexei, the sustained use ot new woids m subsequent stones and workbook tasks 
has an even greater impact on students' vocabulary learning. 

\ot e\erv new word in a selection necessariK needs repeated practice. But 
particularU important w oids should be dealt w ith a number ol times m a lesson or throughout 
the rest ot the book 

GUIDELINE 2. When e\aluating the use ot words m a reading program, look tor the extent to 
which paiticularK important words are sustained w ithin a lesson and across lessons 

Approaches to Vocabulary Instruction 

The guidelines in this section pertain to tour approaches to \ocabular\ instruction t\picall\ 
tound in basal reading programs- dcfuulio^nil, LOiiicxtiujl^iOUicytiiiil, and miwd 

We disuiss each ol these lour approai hes scparateU because each has its ow n 
particular strengths, wt-aknesses, and nittalls Some reading programs umcentrate on a single 
approach, and can be e\ ahiated in terms ot how well the\ appl\ that particular approach 
1 low exei, theie are sonu^ tvpes ol words u-r w hich each approach i^- best suited as an 
instructional method, as well as some t\ pes lor whuh each is metlectue Die best reading 
program, theretorc^ is not |Ust one thai uses a particular approach we'll, but one that uses the 
right appiotuh lor the right words 

Definitional approach. In the dehmtional approach, students aie piesented with new words 
and then gi\ en, or asked to generate, detinitions, s\ non\ms, or des^riptne phrases Sometimes 
thev are asked to luok up woids in a dictionarv or glussan Ihe success ot the detimtuMicM 
approach depends on several lac tors lor example, pio\iding students with a detinition, 
s\nc)n\m, oi descriptne phiase lor a new word can be appropiiate and successiul il the word 
represt'iUs an idea oi a ciMuept the students alread\ know oi il the w ord's idcM or concept is 
eas\ to deline In addition, Ihe appioac h can be ap[Mopriate and successtui w hen the 
definitions gi\en are u lated to the selection students are reading and when the\ are expressed 
m w Ith which the\ are alread\ lanuliar 

I'or example, using a delinitional approach to teach the word dhidaJi will piobabU be 
successtui because diadem is a new word (or t lowfL a uuu ept sti:dents alivadv know 
Vcicfiiunuin is a conce[M that students might not know, but it is eas\ [o dehne as a "doctor w ho 
takes care ot animals " 
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On the other hand, il probably would not bo offocti\e to introduce the word fi;^n}titivi 
through a dictionary definition such as ''represented by a likeness or symbol." Fi^iimtivc is 
likely to be a new concept that is difficult to define, even for intermediate-grade students. 

Providing students with good definitions, synonyms, and descriptive phrases is one 
way teachers can get across some initial, but probably limited, word knowledge. As 
experienced teachers realize, students often need examples of words used in sentences, 
particularly if a word refers to something unusual or abstract For instance, compare the 
following teacher's manual acli\ ities designed to prosenl the word cxpivui to tifth graders 



Example 1 (a) 



The teacher reads Irom the dictionary: "r\imd—h) increase in bulk, 
but not in mass." 



Example 1 (b) 
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The teacher reads: "cxihvid — to spread out, open up, make or grow 
larger, swell," and then s^ivs: "A balloon ('xpiVhU when it is blown 
up." 

The problem with l:\ample I (a) is that tew tilth graders know the meanings oi bulk 
tind nhh>, and e\en fewer know the ditfereiKe belwi-en the two words On thi* other hand, the\ 
do know the meanings ot ^pfcud out and open up used in l:\ample I (b) \loreo\er, the u^c ot a 
sentence context also helps explain the meaning ot the word Theretore, e\a!uators should note 
whether \ OLabular\ acti\ ities pro\ ide meanmgtul sentence contexts in addition to good 
definitions 

Because n^earch shows that aitue teachmg—as compared to passi\ e te<iching in 
which students simplv complete their assignments— is associated with successtul 
achiexement ( KS), yoa also need to look h)r specitic suggestu»ns to teachers about how to 
discuss detinitions and examples with students. Vou should also look tor suggestions toi 
supplemental or alternate e instructional methods tor teaching dilluult ciMuepts or Wi>rds 
not easily detined. 

GUIDELINE 3 (a). When d leading program uses a di Unitioiuil cipproach. look toi 

• detinitions that relate to the selection 

• definitions that use tamihar words jud concepts 

• example sentences 

• specific suggestions tor discussing detinituMis 

• suggei>tions tc^r supplemental or alternatu e mstruc tion lor teaching ditticull 
concepts or words that are not easilv delined. 

Additionallv, \ ou should examine reading program glossdiies to see it thev contain 
detinitions that are accurate and appropriate to the selection students cire reading. In one basjl 
reader, tor example, tiii^u is defined in the glossary as "\ ery \k\." The woid tragic c»ccurs in 
one ot the reader's selections m the following context (spoken b\ a blind bo\ walking through 
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Pompen): Too bad! The traj;ic poet is ill again. It nuisl bo a bad tVwr this {'mw, for Ihov'ro 
Irving smoke fumes instead of nu\1icme I'm glad I'm not a tragic poet/' 

You also should check glossary definitions for their appropriateness for the readers 
who will use the glossary. 1 lere are some deiinitions taken from the glossary of one basal 
reader: 

IMAGJ:: Likeness 

BALI:I:\. Substance like horn that grows in plates m a whale's mouth aiul is 
used to tiUer :ood Irom the water 

According to a snrvev ot the trequem v ot w ords u\ printed-l'nglish school materials, 
mui^c, the word detined, is about tweUe times more lre».]iient than likaic^'-^r the word used to 
detine it (4). / /Aiw/fss is also one ol the lew 1 jiglish w ords er.ding in -ness that is scmantualK 
irregular As toi the detmition ot hiLrn, the w ords lu)} i/ and phitc^ ma\ be lamiliar w ords, but 
thev are being us^'d with meanings that are.j^iobabl\ not at all tamiliar to students 

GUIDELINE 3 (b). As part ot \ our examination ot leading programs using the dcinnfiondl 
approach, look tor glossaries that contain acairatcdelinitions ihat are appropiiate toi die 
readers who will use them 

Contextual approach. Teaching new words iiuontext is a time-honoied approach to 
vocabulary instruction, and the contextual approach is lommonU used m basal leading 
programs In this approach, students hgure out the meanings ot new woids b\ reading the 
sentences m whah words are louiul The contextual approach is similar to the detinitional 
approach m that it most otten leads to only limited w ord knowledge Words uin be introduu'd 
in two tvpes of contexts: instiuctional and natural 

Instructional context hi the instructional context, w ords are presented as pai t ol 
specitic \ ocabular\ adi\ ities Most senteiues toiind in the \ ocabularv actiMties ot tcMc hers' 
manuals, student textbooks, and workbooks are specitualK written to help students iiguie out 
the meanings ot new words 1 he question that iiiiisl be asked about am iiistiuctional amtext 
sentcMue is, Does this seiiteiue pio\ ide enough context clues tor students lo accuialeU tiguie 
out the meaning ot the w oid""" 1 or example, a teailier's luaiuial directs the lea».her to u>p\ two 
senteiues on the board 

1 Passenger pigeons beuinie t'\ln\ I \eais ago w lien the last one died 

2 /elda was not \er\ pdtuii! waiting loi the tram because she wanted to get Ikmuc 
right awav 

i he meaning ot cxtuhl can be deii\ed lelatu el\ easiU tioni the context ol the tiist 
sentence In thesea)iid sentence, liowe\ei, the correct iiieamiigot jhUhUt could be inteiied, but 
so could some iiuorred iiieaiimgs Toi example, other meanings suili as iuip;nt, pIchdHt, iMni, 
or tolchuil hi this context as w ell as piith^iit does 

In the tollow iiig examples, u>iiipare two tc^u liei s manual ai ti\ ities designed to h\\< li 
nuN to third i;raders 



Example 2 (a) 

On tlie board the teacher writes: "Look up at the tall 




Example 2 (b) 



On the board the teacher writes: "The tall holds up the 

sails on a sailboat/' then draws a picture of a sailboat and labels the 
mast and the sails. 



The si'ntence in Example 2 lb) contains more context clues than dot's the sfiUence in l:xample 2 
(a). In addition, the picture pro\ ides additional mh^rmation to help students figure out what 
ma>t means. 



GUIDELINE 4 (a). When a leading program uses a ionh'\tiii}l approach, look tor instructional 
contexts m u hich sentences pro\ ide enough u)ntext tlues tor students to accurateU tigure out 
the meanings of the words 

Natural context. Students learn manv new woids ia the natural context ot spoken 
language, and the\ are expected to learn the meanings of main otlu-r new words trom reading 
selections m their textbooks Evaluators should remember, howe\er, that sentence's in 
textbooks are iiUended primariK to communuate ideas, not to explain the meanings ot new 
words. So, these senteiues often do not contain man\ context clues. E\aluators should not 
assume that students w ill learn the meanings ot all new w ords Mmpl\ b\ reading a ^enten».e or 
even a paragraph. 

Consider this sentence tron^. a ^torv m a basal textbook 



Ext^mple 3 (a) 

iTom upstairs we heard the tront door open and then recogm/ed the 
buoifiVii tootsteps ot Lncle Ben 

The problem, here is that am number ot possible meanings tor biunituit including "li\el\," 
"heavv," "noisv," "lamihar," and "dragging," could lit the context ol this senteut^e 

0\ course, some sentence^ and paragraph's do pro\ ide content ciue^ to uin\e\ the 
meanings ot new words 
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Example 3 (b) 

When the cat pounced on »he dog, the dog leapt up, \elping, and 
knocked down a shelt ot books The animals ran pa^t Wend\, tripping 
her She cried and fell to the floor As tlie noise and contusion 
mounted. Mother hollered upstairs, "What's all that ((V//m(>//(>.'/'^" 

The meaning of can be inferred from the description ol the ^cene and b\ the 

definitional phrase, "noise and umfusion " 
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^o^ even when oxplicU coiUcxt clues arc proviual, some students— parlicuiarlv loss 
able readers—may ha\ e great ditficuUy using these duos to inter tlie meanings ol unknow n 
words Research has sliown tliat efforts to teach students how to use context can be successful, 
but only to a hmited degree (7, 13, 20, 21). This probably means that ettectixe mstruction m 
using context to learn new words needs to be explicit and irequent. 

Teacher modeling of \ ocabulary learning is one explicit strategy tor shcnving students 
how to use context This strategy re-iuires a .^.acher to read a sentence aloud and then show, 
thnni};h a thmk-aloud process, how context urn help m iiguring out the meaning ol a word 



Example 4 



The teacher reads the following sentence "The worried rider couldn't 

control the tmiaou^ horse." She then savs: 

I'm going to look at the sentence lor clues that will help 
me ligure out the meaning of fcuih lou^ Let's see, faun lou^ 
must mean something that a horse could be that would 
nv^fve It hard for its rider to control Vlaybe ^uvrd, a horse 
could be scared, and because it was scared, it might act 
up Or a horse could be stubborn, because horses 
sometimes uo get stubborn, and when thev do, it's hard 
lor a rider to control them Well, tho- are all the clues ! 
urn think oL and I still don't know w hat tnuh lou^ means 
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This teacher makes her own thought piocesscs expliul as she tries to disun er ih 
meaning ol an unknown word through the context ot the sentence And e\en though she linds 
se\eral v->ntext ilues, she decides she needs more mtormation belore she um determine the 
word's meaning 

Students need to leain how to decide whi n adequate mtormation about a word 
meaning is a\ ailable in the context as w ell as w hen the\ can make a decision about meaning 
trom the context ^ou need to i heck teai hers' manuals to see il thev pro\ ide specihc guidance 
lor teaching students how to learn liom natural context ^'ou also need to examine the 
instructions m student materials todisco\er ii ihe\ intorm students that natural contexts 
sometimes suppK ncomplele or e\ en misleading clues about tivc meanings or words 

GLlDFiLlNE 4 (b). When a reading program uses a (ontcxiiuil appioach, look lor 

• natural contexts coupled with explicit directions lor helping students use umlext to 
ligureout unlamiliar word meanings 

• directions in teachers' manuals that pro\ ide guidance tor teaching students how to 
learn Irom natural context 

• mstruitions telling students that natural contexts sometimes suppU incomplete or 
misleading mtormation about the meaning ol a word 
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Conceptual approach. So\w ot tin* torms associatal with uiiiu'pliial approach to 
instruction arc "concept development/' ' elaboration method/ "semanlk teatures method/' 
anu "semantic mapping/' \o matter u hat the label, a loiuepti al appnvu h is bas^d on 
students learning; to think about the loniept that underhes the v oid. C'oiueptual approach 
\'cKabular\ aitn ities can empUn man\ tamihar elements ot \oubular\ iiistuution. iiu hiding; 
detinition, word classification and et\ mologv, context clues, anal(^i;\, and denotations and 
connotations ol words. 

r\tensi\ e word know ledi;e is the goal ot tlu' u»iueptual apf ioai h in pei suing this 
goal, teachers must help students establish ties betw een new w ords and niated w olds tlu \ 
already know The\ um do this b\ pointing out the new words m reading s^Uh tiocs and b\ 
encouraging students to usi' the new wurdsina \aMet\ ol written and spoken s^'nteiur 

In addition to teaching new words, \OLabiilar\ mstruition aKo Muist teaih nev\ 
u•^/l(•;J/^ Roth detinitiona! and umtextual approaches are otten madeijuate w In n it u>mes to 
teadupg truK no\el loiuepts 1 or a student w ho doesn't know am thing about uUerpillars 
and how the\ turn intn butu'rlhes, a delinition ol s^i h as "a complete, olten 

sudden or dramatu change m appearinue, character, or torm" is not gc»ing to be su [lie lent 
\or w ill an encounter w ith the word uuontext necessaiih behelptul It the 

student lac ks the '.oiKept behind a woid. this loiuept must be built up, w ith new inloimation 
being tied m as much as [uissible w Uh words, umcepts. and experiences alreac1\ tamiliai to 
the student 

Suppose a teac her is about io ha\ e his students i^ad a s^'U'dion aK»ut a u>uple w ho 
mo\ed mtoa mansion, and he knows that the students u»mprehension ol the ^-eledu*!! is 
dependent upon their dec p, complex undeistancimg ot mansmn, including its connotations, 
sUch as prestige, w ealth, ami mthieiKc \nd suppose the tea^ her knows his students do not 
ha\e such know lc*dge ol niiiii^i^'n and that the s^'U^i tion does not pro\ idc suilic lent inlcitm<itu>n 
to help ihvm understand w hat a mansion is 1 \v\v are sonie examples v\ acti\ ilies the tuuhei 
can use to help his students de\ elop the unuept ot a mansion 

txnmple 5 

.\ttei ciisuissmg (he meaning i»t the new W(»!d "/ Pi-.'i"/, ihe U\u hei 
builds ties between w hat the studi'nts knov\ about iunises aiui thr new 
wi'rds b\ asking such c|uestKMis as 

I kn e \oii e\ er st't ii a \ t r\ big housr ' 

What does n look like' 



I hen the teachei puueeds to desuibe hew e\en a big hiuisi' ^an be 
clilterent Irom a mansion b\ intioducmg (acts such as 

a mansion is \c'i \ lari;e 

lOsts a lot ol mone\ 

is a home lor rich peoph' 
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Example 6 



Example 7 



Tho lo<uluT u<o^ example^ anJ iionoxamplos ol miVhiou to help 
sludonl^ discnminak* what the word moan^ from w hat it Jck noi 
nuMH 

a IS 

a house lor\\eallh\ and important people 

a house that is \erv large 

a house that is stateK and tani\ 

a miVi^iou is not 

a house lor storage 

a house that is small 

a house that is simple and plain 



Ihe teaeher and students create a somantu map 



resident e ol 
w ealth\ people 
miportant people 
tamous people 

employees 
butler 
thautteur 
gardener 



mansion 



looks like 
laige 
taiK\ 
imposing 

s\ non\ ms 
wistle 
\illa 
manor 



l:\ample 8 

1 he teai her asks i]uestions that w ill hi Ip studi'nts usr the new w v>f d in 

a \ariet\ ol contexts 

What would \ou wear It \ou were nulled to a mansioi^ Wln^ 
i low u)uld \ou manage to purchase and li\e in a mansion^ 
What w ould vour Iriends b? tike il \ou ow ned a mansion^ \\ h\ ^ 
Would vou stop being IriendU to people \ ou know now ^ 

Conceptual instruction um lead to the kind ol extensue word know ledge that 
improves reading comprehension. And OLuisionalK some t\ pe ol uMueptual mstruLlion is 
necessary lor students to understand a reading s^'U^tion Tor example, one s^^ond-gradL- 
reading selection focused on a new pUiit in to\. :i, but students weie never instructed about the 
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nuMiiiiig o\ pLvit as a taclorx Without siuh a>na*ptiial \ ocabularx iiistriklion on it is 
likcK that nian\ soconJ graders would ha\edifficult\ understanding thcsdoUion 

There is not alwavs the need or the time, lun\e\er, to toaJi all new words coiueptualK 
Conceptual \orabular\ nistruction is Iniienonsunung, espeualK when compared to 
JehnituMial and uMitexlual approaches As mentioned abo\e, a conceptual approach <.an be 
important lor words cniual to the understanding of a selection In addition, groups ol related 
words, ci>mple\ concepts, and espe*.iall\ i^oiKepts not part ol students' e\er\da\ expeneiue^ 
are all particularK well-suited to the conceptual approach Researih demonstrating the 
ettectneiiess ol the conceptual approach is lairK recent, therelore, this approach is not 
freqi»entl\ lound in reading programs 

GUIDlLINU 5. When a reading program uses a iomcytuiil approach, look lor 

• a focus on words that are crucial to an understanding of the selection 

• the use ol new words m a variety of sentences and selection-s 

• instruction that establishes ties between new words and concepts, related words, 
and experiences alreadv familiar to the students 

• instruction that establishes meaningful useol new words 

Mixed approach. The ditlerent approaches to \ocabular\ instruction are not mutualK 
e\clusi\e and should not be \ lew ed as isolated tec hniques Sometimes a mixed approach can 
result in eflecti\ e instruction (11, 1^^ 24) Wlu*n teachers present some example senteiues along 
w ilh a delinition, the\ combine the delinitional and contextual approaches 

Example 9 

lo teach the word cxjwui 

Students use a school dictionar\ to lind one ot the senses ol 
cxjhitiJ as "to iiu rease in one or more pin sj^al dimensions as 
length or volume " 

I he teai her presents a simple sentence 1 he balloon 
(*\;^?';(/ti/ as she blew airintoit 

It is the combination ot delinition and context that vommunuates ilu' meaning 
ellectiNeh The context alone- '1 he balloon as she' blew it up" unild allow 

multiple interpretations ^nicLif^if bitf^t -^tfitiiwd h'nivic tiiut orlwjft'u fuoii t^m^y.ntfit 

In addition, w hen tcMchers and sUidents create a semantic leatures chart, lhe\ can use 
delinitions and context as the\ discuss the words on the chart 

The mixed a['^proach might at tirst appear »obe similar to the concepuial approach, and 
in some wa\s it is 1 lcnve\er there is an important ditfereiue Ihe ultimate goal ol the 
conceptual approach is extensive word knowledge, while the goal ol a mixed approach might 
be nuire limitc\1 word knowledge 

GUIDELINE 6. When a reading program use's a ^mui J approach, look lor a combination ol the 
c]ualities guen m the guidelines irom the delinitumal and contextual approaches 
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PART THREE 

Teacher .Assistance for ^Wabulai'v Iiistmctioii 

Tlu' siigi;rsiion^ that tollow mv on rr^oaah aiul I'lloi ti\ i' pr.utu k' 1 lu \ .ui mti i.vti J 
lu'lp tiMiluTs HUorporatr tin* ini' nnation pun ulai in llu^ Kn^Urt into tlu'ir t< t,il in^ti^;< r • 
program 

1 1 \o\\ I an 1 luakr ^uir I m t \uhinv; \ oiabular\ rtli\ U\y\\ aiul i itu ]UU'\ ' 

• I oui^ on worJs that au* nupi>rlant to uiuli r^taiulin.; thr srIi\tiop \o;. A.^o t 
ti> iiu IT all llu' polt'nlialK unlainiliar worJs 

• I ^i* Jrtimlions with laulion Supplrnu nt Jctmitions with i xaPifMi si nt^ n. i ^ 
Jisi usMon, aiul otluT ,u tn itu-s, tNpi\ mIK w lu*n nrw i»i Jiiiuult loiu^ pt^ ir^ 
nn o\\c<\ 

• Mjkr tlu' I lassnuMH a \ owbulai\ riJi rin ironnu nt vUuI Ji^v u^^ n« .\ .v> \i- 

2 1 low lan 1 lu'lp stikii'iits k-ain mow worJs on llu ii \»wn' 

• 1 iui>uraL;i' nu»ri* rraJin*; boiii m anJ lUit ot tlu' ^ lassivioni 

• luMii to \our stikii'iUs Mhis is i-sp^ uilK nnportant U't \oi,:iv;, » ^tuJi ? v\ ! 

not Ix' ablr ti> n.\ul \ oiabiilar\ -ru h inati'iiaN Init it sluniKI !u»t h( nji« vi s -r . ' 

stUvlonls i^tlUT) 

• \KhIi1 Jist uss, anJ [Mai tur tiv'urinu out tlu' nu jni!>;;v ^»t w , r.i^ !^ '* *• * 

• 1 irplii\ a \ arirt\ i»t \ iKabi)Lii\ ai(i \ itu s to Jt \ i K»^^ atniMi ii --t .p i: *■ - 
nu*aiun\:s 

• U\u h stuJt nts /.Wi tiuisr Jktionaru's juJ otluT rrsouM's but Jo 'u«t n I'. . ■ 
ha\ mi; tlu'in u)p\ or nu inori/i* Jt'tinilu^ns as j ina|i»r nu ans ot U jrii:^^ i t 

w orJs 

• Ik' m lU'w witJs aiui lonapts to otluT wouls aiul uuui [Hs that art uv^"\\ i: ^ • \ 
-tUiK'nls 
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PART FOUR 

Listing of Guidelines for Evaluating Vocabulaiy 
Instruction 



GUIDELINE 1. Wlu'n u\ akuUini; tlu' u>l' ot words in a aMdinu program, look tor \ ocabularx 
word lists that contain rca>onab!o lIumco^ tor thu students using thu program 

GUIDELINE 2. \Vlu*n L\aluating the use ot words m a reading program look tor the extent to 
which particularly important words are sustained within u lesson and across lessons 

GUIDELINE 3 (a). W hm a reading program uses a 'it'U}iith')hi! approach, look tor 
detinitions that relate to the selection 
definitions that use familiar words and concepts 
example sentences 

specific suggestions tor discussmg definitions 

suggestions tor supplemental or alternate e instruction ior te-vhm^: ditticuk 
concepts or words that are not ear^ilv defined 

GUIDELINE 3 (b). As part of \ our examination of reading programs using the JcU'iitioriru 
approach, look tor glossaries that contain ac<.urate definitions that aie appropriate for thi 
readers w ho w'lli use them 

GUIDELINE 4 (a). W hen a reading pn\gram uses a .i^uti xtiul approach, look for instructional 
contexts in w hich s^.-.teiues pro\ ide enough c!ues for stuJ.ents to ac^iiiateK figure out the 
meanings of w ords 

GUIDELINE 4 (b). When a reading program uses a ..'r^tcxtudl approach, look for 

• natural contexts coupled w ith explicit direction « for helping students use context to 
figure out unfamiliar word meanings 

• directions in teadieis' manuals that pro\ ide i;uidance ror teaching stuolents how to 
learn from natural context 

• instructions telling studen^^ that natural Cv^ntexts sometimes suppK uuomplete or 
misleading information about the meaning of a word 
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GUIDELINE 5. When a reading program usts a couccphml approach, look for 

• a focus on words that are crucial to an understanding of the selection 

• the use of new words in a variety of sentences and selections 

• instruction that establishes ties between new words and concepts, related words, 
and experiences already familiar to the students 

• instruction that establishes meaningful use of new words. 

GUIDELINE 6. When a readmg program uses ^ mixed approach, look for a combination of the 
qualities given in the guidehnes from the definitional and the contextual approaches. 
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PART FIVE 




Some imporlaiU aspects ol \ ocabular\ instruction ha\o been JiscusscJ in this booklet and are 
summarized in the guidelines The w orksheet that tollow s w ill help \ ou use these guidelines 
to evaluate vocabulary instruction in reading programs 

Specitic directions tor using the worksheet are on the page preceding it Cieneral 
directions and soir.i- additional inlormation about workshei'ts also appear in the / uidci '> 

MiiHUill 



Materials and Resources Needed 

You will need a cop\ ot the woiksheet lor e\ er\ lusson \ou plan to e\ aluate For example, it 
you plan to e\ aluate three lessons at one grade le\ el, \ou w il! need three copies ot the 
worksheet It \ ou plan to e\ aluate t\\ o grade li'\ els, \uu w ill need si\ uipies Reproduce a^ 
man\ copies as \ou need For each le\el ot laui program \'ou plan to evaluate, \ou will also 
need 

• lea*. hers' manuals 

• Student textbooks 

• Workbooks, skillsheets, and other Cvinsnmable pages. 



Points to Keep in Mind 

1 The worksheet is most suitable tor exaliiating the \ouibular\ instruition m reading 

programs tor grades three through eight 



As vou anai\/e \o*.abular\ instruction m reading progran^s, \ou ma\ tind additional 
xocabular^ activities not disuissed in this booklet For example, \ou ma\ tind that the 
student textbook a>ntains some \ocabular\ acti\ ities \ou should note such additional 
actr\ ities, and e\ aiuate them as \ our needs and uUeic^ts dictate 

Do not assume \ou will alwa\s till e\er\ u)lumn and box ot the worksheet Some 
parts ot the \ ocabular\ w orkshcvt ma\ not appK to cac h le\ el ot the programs \ ou are 
evaluating I mpt\ spaces do not necessariU' nu;an a program is Jelicient 



4 \ou mav choose to use onlv pcirts ol the worksheet 
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Rating What You Have Evaluated 

You may wish to develop a rating scale of your own to quantify your overall evaluation of 
vocabulary instruction in the basal reading programs you examine. We ha\'e included space on 
the worksheet for you to record these ratings. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR WORKSHEET 





GUIDELINES 1, 2: Soloction and Suslamud Use ot Words 
Target Lesson 

I. Chooso a selection from the student textbook. As vou read the selection, list the 



word^ you think would be a problem for your students on the worksheet under 
the heading biitinl Rcaihui;^. 



selection. List these words under Kc\i W'ojiU 

3. Turn to the teacher's manual. Find the words identified for vocabulary 

instruction in that lesson Copy them under the heading, Teacher'^ Mtinual l\o/</s 

4 Compare the words in the luitml Rcndui^, key Woiih, and Tciu-ha '> MlduuU Woid^ 
listi>. These lists will probably not be exactly the same, but there should be some 
o\'erlap. Lnderline all the words that appear on more than one list. Copv these 
words under Ovcjliippuis; Wo}d> Look tor an overlap ot words, especially 
between those words you identified as Kcij Woid^ and the words identified as 
Tciiclic) 's Miuiiiiil lV(Vt/s. Are the words listed under Tcaclicr'^ MjuuuI \Vo}d^ 
reasonable choices for \ our students'* Write down vour comments 

^ \ow turn to the workbook pages tor the same selection. Check the list ot words 
.selected for instruction in the workbook. Comment on the consistency of words 
in the Tciichc) "s MiViiml \Vo)d^ and the workbook. Are some words repeated^ 
Write down your comments 

Prior Lesson 

6 Go back to the teacher's manual Look at the \ c»Labular\ words in the lesson prior 
to the selection you haw )u>t examined Write these words under Piiof I css()//, 
Underline any words that occur in both lessons Write down any comments 

Follow-up Lesson 

7 Look at the vocabular}' instruction in the lesson immediately follow ing the 
selection you have examined Write these words under Follow Up I c^^ou 
Underline any words that oicur m both lessons 



From the Initml Rciuiui^ list, select those words crucial to an understanding ot the 
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GUIDELINES 3, 4, 5, 6: Approaches to Instruction 

1. Use the same lesson examined for Guidehnes 1 and 2 

2, Dotermme wliich vocabulary activities in the teacher's manual de\ elop word 
meanings, (You may wish to refer to the beginning ot the teacher's manual to find 
out where vocabulary instruction can be found in the lessons ) 

3. List the words that are taught using the ditterent approaches Also list words 
taught through other tvpe.s of activities not mentioned m this booklet, as well as 
words that do not receive anv specitic instruction at alK 

4, Read through each vocabulary acti\ it\ and record your comments about the use 
ot these approaches and these activities m the appropriate columns Please 
consult the listing ot guidelines for specitic things to look for 
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Worksheet 



VOCABULARY INSTRUCTION 



I^iblisher 



Grade Level 



Program 



Copyright . 



[•valuator 



GUIDELINES 1 2 

SnLECTION AND SUSTAINED USE OF WORDS 



T'VKC.i 1 Li ssc)\ 


Pkiok Li ssc)\ 


Foi Kn\-Up ljss()\ 


Rating 


Initial Reading 


Key Words 


Teacher's Manual Words 


Overlapping Words 


Workbook/Sktll Sheets 








PP- 




PP 




PP 









GLIDHLINES \ 4, \b 

APPROAC I IHSTO INSTRUCTION 



Approach 



Detinitional 



Contextual 



Conceptual 



Words Introduced 



Comments on Teacher's 
Manual Activities 



C omnients on Workbook / Skill 
Sheets AttiMlies 



Rating 



\:ixed 



Other act!\ities 

No specific 
instruction 
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PART ONE 



Research and Practice 

Students in man\ Amerioin scliools spend a signilicant amount ot time enga);t'J ii^ uvrkKu-k 
actiMties In fact, one researcher calculated that eacli e!ementar\ school student umiplvtes jr. 
a\'erage of 1,000 workbook pages a vear lor readmg instruction alone (2) \ol surprisnh;l\ 
publishers ol basal reading programs report a hea\ y demand from teachers and sJu>ol distru 
for workbooks, and tliev hav*» responded b\ developing and producing a multitude ot 
workbook materials. 

The purpose ot this booklet is to review researdi about workbooks and to conU^nn 
research fmdings with knowledge gamed from classroom obser\ation and trom praUiu 
pro\ide vou with intormation vou can use in )udging workbooks and workKmk tasks in bjs,i 
reading programs 



How Workbooks Are Used 

In spite ot the predominant role workbooks pia\ in tlie classroom, resci^rj^ awKemmt; 
workbook use is neitlier extensue noi tonclusne 1 lo\%e\er, studies ot instruUional tmu 
allocation, seat work, time-on-task, and other tadors related to student learning and 
acluevement have revealed some \aluable iniormation about workbook u^e For evamplt a 
researcher examining time allocation in a large number ot classrooms luund that stud*, nts 
upto70^'i of their allocated instructional time doing seatwork, whkh IrequentU u^nsistoi o\ 
"written tasks done without direct teacher supervision" (1 ) 

In another St c.dv of first- through sixth-grade classrooms, obser\ers WiitcheJ 
reading periods in three school districts, each of wiucii used a basal reading proi;ram '11' 1 h 
organization of the classrooms varied, some of the teachers worked witii small groups w hiU 
others worked with an entire class. Tiie observers recorded the t\ pe of dilferent } 'i;ram 
components — teachers' nianuals, student textbooks, and workbooks— that te.vhers used aiul 
the length of time thev devoted to each component They found that workbooKs vsert a 
feature of reading periods in e\ erv classroom. Most students spent as nukh or more tinu 
working in tiieir workbooks as thev did working with their teachers or in reading tiu ir 
textbooks. The amount of time workbooks were used was luJt'pt'fukut of how the < las^rvH.m 
was organized. This information gave rise to some questions about leathers attitudes to»\ar. 
the importance of workbook activities 

In the self-contained classrooms, workbooks had an ob\ious managenu'nt 
function; that is the teachers were able to teach small groups of students u ith 
undivided attention when the other students were doing something tiiat 
engaged them In cross-class groupings the teachers organized thesr 
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reading periods to include lime for students to work in workbooks and did so 
even though there was no management need to provide something for 

students to do independently It was evident that these teachers used 

workbooks because they considered them an important component of the 
reading program (12). 

Workbooks and Student Learning 

Is there a relationship between the use ot workbooks and student learning? Studies 
documenting time-on-task show that when .students do independent, workbook-type activities 
thev typicalK spend less tiine-on-task than they do when working with their teachers in small 
groups (6) Ho\\ ever, this situation can be affected by the extent to which teachers hold 
students accountable for seatwork Students \\ ho are held responsible for completing seat work 
are more likelv to be attentive and to stay on task (7) 

The existing research concerning the relationship between student performance on 
standardized tests and the time they spend completing workbook-type activities shows that 
students do better on standardized tests when the\ have spent time in school doing "test-like" 
tasks ("i). Publishers of workbooks seem to have acted on this information; anyone who has 
spent time looking at workbook tasks can verify that a good number of them have a definite 
similaritv to the format and content of standardized tests. 

A researcher who found that first graders in eight different classrooms spent from 30 to 
bO' f ot their allocated reading instruction time in some form ot seatwork concluded that some 
students did not appear to benefit from seatwork activities 

There was a group of students whose responses to seatwork frequently were 
not facilitative to learning . . they revealed a lack of understanding of the 
content or skills in the seatwork and they used suategies that were not likeiy 
to strengthen their understanding. In general, they did not seem to "make 
sense" ot their seatwork tasks in ways that might further their learning l2) 
Another researcher expressed concern about the use of workbooks by students who 
ha\e difticultv learning to read 02) She noted that teachers often turn to supplementary 
workbooks m order to provide extra instruction and practice for those students and 
commented that "E\en more pw\ges of irrelevant and pointless tasks may have a particularly 
ad\erse eltect on children tor whom learning to read is difticult " Studies done bv one group ot 
researchers indicate that these students often develop strategies that allow them simply to 
c Miiplete the work on the page, and that these strategies have little or no relationship to 
mastery learning or to the content ot the workbook task (3). These researchers contended that 
the de\ elopment ot such strategies leads to an increase in student trustration and to their 
additional low achievement 

The Function of Workbooks 

V\ hy are w orkbooks used so extensi veK ^ Most likely because the\ ser\ e genuine tunctions for 
both teachers and students 
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How workbooks serve teachers. Teachers rel\ on workbooks as aids to classroom 
management and to instruction (3). Most teachers know, tor example, that independent 
workbook time can reduce the noise and actu ity lex els in the classroom and keep some 
btudentb occupied so that others ^an be taught m small groups In addition, workbooks can 
save teachers valuable time b\ providing readiK evaluated practice materials to a^companv 
basal reading programs 

Workbooks also give teachers immediate feedback about the daily performance ol 
mduidual students on all parts of a ta>k. TvpicalK, a teacher working with a group ot students 
will ask one student to read a passage or to answ er some questions [I that student's response 
IS acceptable, the teacher uUen assume^ that the students who did not respond were also able 
to read the passage or answer the questions and move^ to the next part ot the lesson In 
contrast, workbook activities require students to work independentlv How a student performs 
in his or her workbook activ ities gives teachers intormation that w ill allow them to make 
decisions about whether that student needs additional instruction One warning Vic idluc .'^ 
indepcndait iivr^wk timchohi^ t*'uconlu the icotklwk n^'lat^ nuivftinit ih/vcN trie nadifh; 

How vvorI<^ooks serve students Well-developed workbooks containing well- 
Lonstructed task>can serve students in manv wavs Primarilv, thev turnish students with 
practice in a varietv of areas, including 

Reading. Some workbook tasks give students opportunities to applv th'. ^kiils 
and concepts thev ha\e been taught in a reading lesson 

Reviviciug and sifnthesiznt^. Son. • w orkbook tasks prov ide students w ith a 
review- ot w hat has been taught Others require them to s\ nthesi/e 
intorm.ation and to applv what thev have learned to new examples and 
situations 

Writing. Some workbook ta^ks require students to v rite sentences and 
paragraph^— adiv ities that can be a bridge Ix'tween reading and w nting 

iVor/iU;^^^ mdependentUj. Students do most workbook tasks w ithout the help ot 
a teacher Sich independent work experiences m die primarv grades can 
prepare students tor the learnin>; and studv ing modes ot the upper grades bv 
helping them to develop time management, s^^h-paung, sflt-monitonng. and 
selt-checking abilities 

rolhnrin^ directions and taking tests. Workbin^k tasks allow students to 
become tamihar with a varietv ot direduMis and with ditterent test tormats 

In addition, workbooks can prov ide -tudents w ith a sense ot accomplishment when the 
tasks require wx^rk that is "do-able, " worthv, Lhalk'ngin>;, and has some pav -ott 
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Concerns about Workbooks 

Although basal reading program workbooki^ serve many \alid functions in the classroom, 
many educators ha\ e serious concerns about them For example, some describe workbook 
activities as "busvwork"— activities that do not really help students learn but do keep them 
occupied and looking as if they are learning. A res^Mrcher (11) who observed students 
completing workbook assignments in classrooms noted that when the students had mastered 
the content of a workbook task, they regarded further practice as trivial and usually boring 
Jn the other hand, she found that when students didn't understand the content of a nwkbook 
task, their attem.pts tv. complete that task were counterproductive and frequently frustrating 

Another concern about workbooks is that students engaged m such seatwork activity 
otten seem more interested m "getting done" than m understanding the purpose ot the activity 
This IS ampK illustrated in the following .omments noted bv a researcher (4) who observed 
and interviewed students as they completed workbook tasks 
"I'm almost done~)USt two more " 
"I'm almost done with a unit " 
"There' I didn't understand it, but I got it done " 
"Getting done ' is sometimes a result ot knowing the numerous and varied styles or 
lormats ot workbook tasks A casual obser\ational ^tudy (11) ot content area and reading 
workbooks tasks mdicated that students a*-e confronted with manv different response formats, 
and that categories ot these can have blight but contusing \ ariations An expert "workbooker" 
ma\ then ha\ e the ad\ antage o\ er the no\ ice simpl\ bv ha\ mg a large repertoire ot workbook 
task-response types 

Other educators are concerned that workbooks do not include tasks requiring 
extended reading and writing Tho\ point out that t\ pical workbook tasks usually consist of 
words, sentences, and short paragraphs that students read and respond to by tilling m blanks, 
circling or underlining answers, or picking one answer from several choices 

Ardent critics ot workbooks note the emerging research about the reKition^hip between 
reading and writing and argue that the content and tormat ot workbooks need serious 
reconsideration As one curriculum director w rites 

Students do not learn to write by doing X's and circles and they don't learn to 
read bv doing workbook pages. I am hoping that when workbooks are 
produced with the next series of readers that there will be a great deal more 
integration of writing and reading Examples could include open-ended 
sentences allowing students to respond and recommendations tor more 
complete writing assignments It is also my dream that publishers will tind 
some wav to ask questions about literature I teel these questions could be 
posed dealing with plot, character, etc , so that students could be enticed to 
read a wide \ariety of literature (11) 

Another concern is that the vocabulary m workbook tasks is frequently ditterent from, 
and sometimes more ditticult than, that in the rest ot the basal reading program (12) V\ hen the 
readabilitv ot paragraphs in workbooks was compared with that ot the student textbooks the\ 
accompanied, the readability level ot the workbooks was tound to be signiticantlv higher (an 
average ot more than one-and-a-halt grade levels) than that ot their companion basal readers 
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(9). If workbooks arc more difficult to read than the basal readers they are designed to 
accompany, this difference in readmg levels can present problems for students expected to 
complete workbook tasks independently. 

Workbook directions also present problems for students. For example, directions are 
not always designed to match the competency level of the students, some contain too many 
difficult words and too many procedural steps (8). 

The content and design of workbook tasks raise other concerns. Because of the small 
number ot studies relating to workbook content and design, publishers have a limited body of 
research-based information to draw upon as they plan the content of workbooks, sequence the 
content, design the tasks, and write the directions. One examiner of workbooks wrote. 
1 surveyed a number of basal program workbooks. As 1 did this, 1 also 
followed along in the teachers' guides to see what was going on in the rest ot 
the unit or lesson. Some of what 1 saw seemed inefficient, some insufficient, 
some seemed needlessly labored, some seemed impossibly difficult, some 
seemed irrelevant to the instructional plan of the program, a few seemed 
simple-mmded— and some seemed clever, fine, and well done (IP 
A researcher concerned about the content and design of workbook tasks observed that 
writers of workbooks often develop exercises students like and can complete successtully, yet 
don't have to read. She observed that some features of workbook tasks permit students to skip 
the parts they are supposed to be understanding and instead respond to pictures, task formats, 
highlighting, and grammatical cues (H) 
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PARTING 

Discussion of Guidelines for Evaluating Worklwok Tasks 



Because so tew researchers ha\e studied workbooks, it is difficult to provide a research-based 
set of guidehnes for use in the adoption process. Therefore, the guidelines presented in this 
part of the booklet were developed by combmnig implications from the available research with 
mformation based on classroom observations and with conclusions derived from the 
examination of man\ workbooks. The guidehnes tocus on the tollowing the content of 
workbook tasks, the design of workbook tasks, practice and review tasks, the mstructional 
language of tasks, reading and w ritmg responses to tasks, task considerateness, and the art and 
page layout of tasks. 

/\ spccuil note. In the following sections, we use the word task to describe a set of 
related items, usually found on one workbook page. 



Content of Workbook Tasks 

Integration and importance To provide worthwhile practice, workbook tasks should 
bean integral part of tht reading lesson and should reflect the most important aspects of the 
lesson. For example, it the teacher's manual directs the teacher to present a lesson on the 
sequencing ot e\ ents or ideas within a story, one or more of the w orkbook tasks in that lesson 
should pro\ ide practice in sequencing ideas or e\ ents And in subsequent lessons, tasks ot the 
same Ivpe should be repeated occasionally 

Reading selections. Since students spend part ot a reading period reading a storv or 
an informational selection in their textbook, it makes sense that workbook tasks should be 
based on their reading Workbook questions about the important features of stories in the 
textbooks— plot, setting, characterization— or about the important content m intormational 
selections are more valuable than a continuous diet ot questions about short paragraph^ 
unrelated to the rest of the lesson 

Workbook appropriate. While integration ot the wx^rkbook with the program is 
alwavs important, ^valuators should also keep in mind the appropriateness ot the task Some 
instruction does not readily lend itselt to workbook practice For example, it listening to the 
sounds ot words is part of the lesson, the decision not to pro\ ide a w ritten workbook practice 
task for an auditorv discrimination activity makes sense 

Vocabulary Research m vocabularv acquisition points out that students need to read 
and write new words man\ times betore the\ "own" them ( ID) 1 he \ouibular\ m workbook 
tasks should relate to the \ocabular\ used in the rest ot the program Thus, it a workbook task 
directs students to underline words in passages that show feelings ut lio^tilitu, wu-tctu, 
hciCihh'fmcnt, and hlnitii, these concepts should ha\e appeared in a current or pre\ lous lesson 
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Erratic complexity. The complexity and difficulty of workbook tasks should increase 
as grade levels increase. For example, tasks at the sixth-grade level should be more complex 
and difficult than those at he fourth-grade level. In addition, all workbook tasks within the 
same grade level should have similar levels of complexity instead ot, for example, a difficult 
page on comprehension followed by a simple page of word-attack skills. 

GUIDELINE 1 When analyzing the coutait of workbook tiisk<>, look for tasks that 

• are integrated with the lessons in the teacher's manual and with the student 
textbook 

• relate to the most important (and workbook-appropriate) instruction in the lessons 

• are based on the reading selections 

• use vocabulary that is from current or previous lessons 

• increase in difficulty as grade level increases. 



Task Design 

So little has been written about the instructional design of workbook tasks that we must again 
resort to common sense. In general, a well-designed task allows the student to concentrate on 
Its important elements and to move easily from beginning to end When a task is completed, 
the student's performance should be evident to the teacher The examples below illustrate 
some specific aspects of the design of workbook tasks 

Reading all choices Tasks should be written so that students need to read all possible 
responses before selecting the correct answer. The following item (12) is supposed to gix e 
students practice m reading two sentences that use different meanings for the same word The 
students are told to put a circle around the sentence that is illustrated by the picture. 

Example 1 (a) 

1 . Flowers grow m the earth. 
2 The earth moves around the sun. 




The students have to read only as far as flowcr> in the first sentence to find the correct 
answer. The task is written so that no further reading is necessary which means it is unlikely 
students will recen e practice m reading ciuth, the word that 's the focus of the exercise, in two 
different contexts. 

Consider an item (12) that is similar, but written so that students are much more likely 
to read all of the words. 



Example 1 (b) 

1 1 wish her dog didn't <hcd 
2. Her dog sleeps in that >hcd 
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Student responses Tasks should be written so that student responses indicate what 
students know For example, the response to the following fact and opinion task indicates that 
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the student knows there is one opinion sentence. However, it does not indicate w hether he or 
she knows lohich is the sentence expressing an opinion. 

Example 2 (a) 

Instructions: Give 1 point for each sentence that states an opinion. Write the 
number of points in the box. 

Item 1: it says on the carton that this yogurt is made with fresh strawberries. 
Strawberry is the best flavor there is! 



Item 2: The book Tm reading is about cats. My cat is the best pet ever. She's 
the prettiest too. 



A better task requires students not to give points, but to underline the sentence that 
expresses an opinion. 

Example 2 (b) 

Instructions: Underline the sentence that states an opinion. 

Item 1. It says on the carton that this yogurt is made with fresh strawberries. 
Strawberry is the best flavor there is! 

In the follow^ing example (12), the teacher has no way of telling if the student has 
identified the before or after events, because the lines drawn by the student only indicate that 
two events have been matched 

Example 3 

Draw hnes from the sentences that show before to those that show after 

The boy fell in the street. ^^^^ '"^^ ^'^^ niailbox 

The mailbox was full ^^^^ ^' The boy hurt his arm. 

The water spilled from the pail. ^ — The woman filled the pail. 

If students drew lines and then numbered the sentences, the teacher could judge the 
accuracy of their responses. 

Multiple procedural steps. Two-part tasks in which r^uccess in completing the second 
part depends on doing the first part correctly are often instructionally weak and are always 
unfair to students. Consider a task m which students must first identify words that rhyme v\ith 
nn% from a list of words, and then use the words they have identified in complete sciUences 
Only by selecting the correct words m the first part of the task will students be able to do the 
second part correctly. 
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GUIDELINE 2. When analyzing wstjuctioiml tii^k lIc^is^u, look for tasks in which 

• studenls must read all ol the possible choices before selecting an answer 

• student responses can be judged correct or incorrect 

• student response^ indicate to the teacher what the student knows 

• students can successfully complete part two of the task without successlulU 
completing part one 

Practice and Review Tasks 

Sufficient practice. Workbooks should contain enough practice with important 
concepts for students to benetit from the practice and not simpl\ be "expos^'d" to concepts 
Enrichment tasks that contain difticult (and olten important) umcepts trequentU appear onl\ 
once For example, a workbook that has onl\ one page on w hich students aMiiplete analogies 
IS not likeK to benefit students who need repeated opportunities tor practice with suJi an 
important language concept 

Independent practice Workbooks should be designed so that, o\ej time, students 
engaged in workbook acti\ ities will ha\e the opportunity to de\elop independent learning 
strategies, sUch as selt-pacing, using time properK, and ».hecking and re\ ising their a)mpleted 
work. 

Extra practice Workbooks should contain supplementary tasks tor students u ho need 
extra practice. Most basal programs pro\ ide supplementary workbooks. The tasks in these 
books should be integral to instruction, not busywork aai\ ities C utting, pasting, puzzles, 
games, and uilonng tasks can keep students bus\ tor a long tmie, but the\ cannot be expected 
to prox'ide much practice in reading 

Systematic review. Workbooks should pro\ ide a s\stematic re\ lew ot what is being 
taught in the program. Such a re\iew can combine previously taught u^na'pts, siuJi as tinding 
the mam ideas and the supporting details of several paragraphs 

GUIDELINE 3 When analyzing puh //( c and iivwic tii^k^, look for tasks that pro\ ide 

• sulficient practice 

• independent practice 

• extra practice 

• svstematic review 

Instructional Language 

Consistency The instructional language us^'d in workbook tasks should be consistent 
with the language used in the teachers' manuals Consistfnc\ ot language' should also be 
maintained from task to task within a workbook and certainly within single tasks For 
example, if a teacher's manual directs the teachiT to describe the differences between Uhf and 
futiou, but the students must deude it paragraphs the\' read in their workbooks are fcal or not 
H'ijI, there is an nuonsistt'nc\ in what the students hear from their teachers and read in thvir 
workbooks 
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Explanations of purpose. When appropriate, workbook tasks should be accompanied 
by brief explanations of purpose or by explanatory titles that students and teachers are likel) to 
understand. The titles in Example 4, which were selected from several workbooks (12), 
probably would not communicate to students the point of the task. (More explanatory titles are 
in parentheses.) 

Example 4 

The Boy Roy (Practice with /oil) 

Putting Down Roots (Root words) 

That's Not a Ship (Using hh/ and /////) 

Clear and easy-to-follow instructions. Instructions should be clear and eas\ to follow, 
bre\itv IS a virtue. Experienced teachers reali/e that many students do not read instructions 
before starting to work. When easy-to-teach students decide they need to read 
instructions— even if the instructions are unclear— they usually are able to follow them 
However, when hard-to-teach students are confronted with unclear instructions, their inability 
to follow them compounds the problem of performing the tasks Clear instructions are 
especially important for such students. 

Instructions can become simpler as thev are used repeatedlv. For example, an initial 
instruction tor a workbook task could read. "Read the sentence and the words below it 
Decide umch word will best compleie the sentence Wrile the uord on the hne " Subsequent 
appearances of this t\ pe of task could ha\ e a much shorter instruction "Complete each 
sentence." 

As thev assess the instructions on workbook pages, evaluators should pay clo^e 
attention to consistency ot language, sentence length, and number ot directional steps The 
complexity ot instructions should match students' levels ot competencv 

GUIDELINE 4 When analyzing in^lriu Uonal knpui^i:, look tor tasks that 

• use language consistent with the rest of the program 

• aie accompanied bv brief explanations ot purpose or explanatory titles that 
students understand 

• have clear and easv-to-tollow instructions, with attention to consistenc\, sentence 
length, and directional steps 

In addition to the components we ha\ e discussed, there are a nuiiiber ot other aspects 
of instrcu tional language used in workbooks that require e\aluators' atlention (12) These are 
detailed below. 

AmlnguiUf, F-or example, unclear uses of such words as "first," "second," 
"last," "o\er," "under," "before," and "after" are common ^'oung children are 
likely to have trouble with these concepts 
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Excessive xvordhiess. For example, "Use the sounds letters stand for and the 
sense of the other words to find out what the new word in heavy black print 
IS." Young cliildren are not hkel y to understand these directions. 



Embedded steps. For example, "Read the first sentence and fill in the missing 
word. Read the second sentence. Find the word from the first sentence that 
makes sense in the second sentence and print it where it belongs Then, do 
what the last sentence says Repeat tor all the other sentences." This 
instruction has too many steps. 

lost steps. For example, "Fill in the blanks at the bottom oi tht p<^gc." This 
instruction appears at the top of a page and is the last oi several different 
instructions Students are likely to forget it bv thi time they get to the bottom 
oi the page 

Coitfusiou. For example, "Four things are named in each row. Three of the 
things named are part of the other thing. Put a ring around the thmg that the 
others aie part o\ in each row " These awkward instructions make a simple 
taskditticult 

Nefiatioiu For example, "Circle ihe word in each row that does not have a long 
vowel sound" is more difficult to understand than "Circle the word in each 
row that has a short \'owel sound " 

Insufficient mfonnation. \\n example, "Underline the word with thj same 
sound as the word that names the picture " Because the wt^rds represented bv 
a picture mav each contain several sounds, this instruction does }iot contain 
enough information to permit the students to complete the task 

tvaluators might consider developing additional guidc'hnes to u)\er these aspects ot 
;he instructional language used in workbtx^k tasks 

Reading and Writing Responses 

T\pica!ly workbook tasks invoke filling in blanks with words, circling or underlining items, or 
selecting one of sev eral choices A t\ pical workbook task rec]uires a student to choose the mam 
idea sentence of a paragraph from three sentences in a multiple choice item and underline it 
Recjuiring students to write main ideas m their own words is closer tc^ the challenges of leal 
stud\'ing Similarlv, asking students to w nte the sequences of ideas in a paragraph is much 
better preparation for reading and stud\ ing than ha\ ing them w rite numbers next to an arra\ 
of phrases or sentences to show order Students' responses in woikbook tasks should be as 
mudi like "real" reading and wiuMng as possible 

Application tasks Workbc;oks should provide some pages that challenge students to 
appiv sev eral comprehension or decoding strategies to the same task Tasks like these seem 
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closer to the real challenges of reading and btudying. Such a task would, tor example, requiie 
students to read a paragraph, Und the mam ideas, the important details, the sequence of e\ents, 
and review some vocabulary A decoding practice page would require students to use se\ eral 
decoding strategies. 

GUIDELINE 5 When evaluating rciuim^ and imtm^ rc>}m>c>, look lor tasks that 

• provide opportunities for students to respond in their own words 

• provide opportunities for students to apply several comprehension strategies or 
decoding skills in one task 

Considerateness to Students 

A selection m the student textbook that is "considerate" to students is well-written, well- 
organized, and easy to understand. Workbooks should also be considerate to students Some 
features of workbooks that might help many students mcludo. 

Repeated use of task fonnats. Workbooks should contam a limited number of task 
formats Formats are not commonly repeated m workbooks, on the contrary, there are usually 
as many task formats as pages m a workbook. The repeated use of task formats, but with 
different content, has two advantages, it reduces the need for teacher help and it allows 
students, once they have learned a format, to concentrate on the task's content 

Consistent responses The way students respond should be consistent from task to 
task. For example, students are likely to be contused if they arc directed m one task to use x to 
mark words used innnratlif in sentences and are directed to use x to mark words that indicate 
the concci details from a story in the very next task. 

Tasks that are fun. Some workbook tasks should be tun and ha\e an obvious payoff 
for students Certainly students do not expect all tasks to be game-like, but thev appreciate <mi 
occasional puzzle, word game, carto(^':, or other entertaining task 

Nonfunctional tasks. While one person's "fun" task may be another's 
"nonfunctional" task, workbooks with large numbers of tasks that do nc)tb'P.g but take up 
space and student time should make teachers uneas\. The proportion of nonfunctional tasks m 
a workbook easily can be calculated by counting Fven though the success of this effort will 
depend upon the agreement (or near agreement) of the people e\aluating the workbooks about 
what IS nonfunctional, such an effort is worth pursuing If more than a few wc)rkbook tasks are 
judged nonfunctional, the practice value ot that workbook will ha\'e to be c]uestioned, 
especially if it is for use with hard-to-teach students 

GUIDELINE 6. When evaluating unhuicnitcuc^^ to ^tuiicfit\ look for 

• repeated use of task formats 

• consistent responses 

• occasional tasks that are fun 

• few or no nonfunctional tasks 
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Art and Page Layout 

Appropriate art Pictures nuist be appropriate to the task Sometimes pictures are 
extraneous to the content of a w orkbook page and seem to exist solel\ a^ a decoratn e occupier 
of spac'\ hiappropriate and confusing art, no matter how nice it looks, can tuin a task into a 
guessing game. Tlie follow ing auditor} discrimination task n2) is from the beginning le\el ol a 
program: 

Example 5 

Circle the pictures whose names begin with the beginning sound m the word 
cat 




The problem with this artwork is that the cube oi kc could be identified as uv, instead 
of cube, the car could be identified as an automobile, the cap as a luit, and the crown as a ^/^/^ 
Art work must be clear and unambiguous. 

Page layout. Page lavout should help students understand the recjuirements of the 
task. In the example below (12), the recjuirements ot Task A ma\ be obscure to some students, 
whereas in Task B each part is labeled, nviking the task clearer 

Example 6 

Task A 

Draw a line between the s\'llables ot each word Then write the number ot the 
rule vou used 



Rules 

1 between doubk consonant letter^ 

2 between unlike consonant letters 

3 between a vowel letter and a consonant 

4 between two vowel letters 



scaling 

b*»Me 

butter 



duty 

potato 

explain 



letter 

perscm 

jelly 
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Task B 

Dnnv a lino bolwoon the syllables of each word. Then wrile ihe number ol ihe 
rule vou used. 



Rules 



1 between double consonant letters 

2 between unlike consonant letters 

3. between a vowel letter and a consonant 

4, between two \'owel lett<*rs 



Rule 

Words Number 

scaling 

battle 

butter 



\\V)rds 
duty 
potato 
explain 



Rule 
Number 



Words 
letter 
person 
)ell\ 



Rule 
Number 



GUIDELINE 7 When examining; [Watt and liUfout design ot workbooks, look tor 

• pictures that are appropriate to the task 

• page layouts that help students understand the requirements ot the u.sk 
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PART THREE 

Teacher Assistance for Workbook Tasks 

The suggestions that follow are ba^ed on research and ettei ti\ e pradKe The\ ari iiui ndi J i< 
help teachers nicorporate the intornMlion pro\ ided in this booklet into their total instniau i.a! 
program 

1 1 low can 1 help students understand the directions and purpose ol workbook ta-ks' 

• llstablish the purpose tor each w orkbook task 

• Go over what is expeLted— bv reading or paraphrasing directions 

• Sometimes lead students through new or complex task- betor^- Km\i' thi r^adnv 
group 

• 1 imit the number ot w orkbook tasks assigiH'd at one time and pro\ idi' a^^i^taiM tv 
students who mav have ditticultv recalling w hat is expeded ol them as t!u \ uork 

a number ot tasks. 

• Hmphasi/e the content related purpose ot a workbook task msti'ad ot iijst tlin.: ;t 
done " 

2 1 low can i make w orkbook time more \ aluable lor students^ 

• Re\ lew assh^iu'd workbook tasks to s^v w huh are \ aluable instuu tu'riai t^oi^ 



• l-stablish procedures \or students seeking help w hile \ou aro workm.; w ith »r. t! 
student or group ot students 

• Devote more attention and time earl\ in the \ car to guiding students .i^ tlu 
complete workbook activities, gradualK iiureasc their independi-nt uoik f^u 

• C irculate among the students to help them as the\ K-gm w.>rk 
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• As you circulate, watch for a pattern ot errors or misunderstandings. If a pattern 
emerges, explain the task again, modify the task, or give an alternative assignment 

• As you ciK vilate, ask mdividual «;tudonts to explain how they arrived at an answer 
This helps students become more reflective about the steps they go through and 
provides you with additional information about your students. 

• Spend time reviewing completed assignments and talking u ith students u ho need 
personalized feedback. 

^ Allow tmie for students to engage in independent reading 

How can I help students become independent workers? 

• Devote attention and time to an independent work training session Explicitly 
piesent strategies and skills involved in 

using resources 

checking completed answers 

revision strategies 

pacing and time management 

'^elf monitoring 

signals to seek help (a getting-help system) 
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PART FOUR 

Lkting of Guidelines for Evaluating Workbook Tasb 

GUIDELINE 1. When analyzing the tO^iV^r/ icorUvok \wl for tasks that 

• are integrated with the lessons in the teacher's manual and w ith the student 
textbook 

• relate to the most important (and \\orkbook-appropriate> instruction m the lessons 

• are based on the reading selections 

• use vocabulary that is from current or pre\ lous Ussons 

• increase in difficulty as grade level increases 

GUIDELINE 2. When anai\ /mg iu<tnu tiotul dc-i\u, look for task^ in w hich 

• students must read all ot the possible choices before selecting an answ er 

• student re>ponses can be ludged correct or incorrect 

• student responses indicate to the teacher w hat the student know s 

• students can succe^sfullv complete part two ot the task witht^ut succe^stullv 
completing part one. 

GUIDELINE 3 When analv/ing ;'^<t .\\ and rc: iru t^hk-, look tor tasks that pro\ idc 

• sutticient practice 

• independent practice 

• extra practice 

• systematic reMew 

GUIDELINE 4 When anal\ /mg uhtfia ticurd hvis^iuh^c, look tor tasks thai 

• use language consistent with the rest ot the program 

• are accompanied bv brief explanations ot purpose or explanator\ titles that 
students understand 

• have clear and easv-to-tollow ipsfpi' tions, w ith attention to consistenc\, sentence 
length, and directional steps 

GUIDELINE 5 When evaluating ^riuiuis: and :cnliH\^ rc^pou^c^, look tor tasks that 

• pro\ ide opportunities for students to respond in their ow n words 

• proMde opportunities tor students to appK se\eral comprehension strategies or 
decoding! skills in one task. 
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GUIDELINE 6. When evaluating considerateness to students, look for 

• repeated use of task formats 

• consistent responses 

• occasional tasks that are fun 

• few or no nonfunctional tasks. 

GUIDELINE 7. When examining the art and layout design of workbooks, look for 

• pictures that are appropriate to the task 

• page layouts that help students understand the requirements of the task. 
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PART FIVE 




Some important ai^pecti? ot 'Aorkbook instruction have been di^cubbed in this booklet and are 
summarized in theguidehne^) The worksheets that follow will help vou use the guidelines to 
evaluate workbook tasks in basal reading programs. 

Specific directions tor using the worksheets precede each one Additional information 
ab^ it worksheets also appears in the icihhr> MiVimU 

Materials and Resources Needed 

You will need one copv of each worksheet lor e\ er\ reading program \ ou plan to e\ aluate 
Reproduce as manv copies as \ ou need For each le\ el ot each pui^ram you plan to e\ aluate, 
vou wr; iiho need 

• Tea^^hers' manuals 

• Workbooks, skillsheets, and other consumable pages 
Points to Keep in Mind 

1 . Because ot the amount of time and w ork in\ oh ed m appK mg the w orkbook guidelines, 
we suggest \ou select onh three or tour to u^e as \ou e\ aluate workbook^ Select those 
guidelines most important to \our committee 

2 The w orksheets are most suitable tur e\ aluating w orkbooks m ba^al reading program^ 
tor grades two through eight 

3 Do not assume \ ov will alua\^ till evcr\ column and box ot the worksheets Some parts 
of the worksheets ma\ not appK to each ie\el ot the programs \ou are e\ aluating 
Empl\ ^pace*- do not nece^sarih mean a program deficient 

Rating What You Have Evaluated 

\ou ina\ wish to develop a rating scale to quantit\ '\erall evaluation ot workbook ta^ks 
in the basal reading programs \ ou examine We ha\ e included space on the w orksheet tor \ ou 
to record these ratings 
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WORKSHEET 1: DIRECTIONS 



GUIDELINES 4, 7. Instructional Language, Art and Layout 

1 . Choose one grade level and randomly select three tasks m a workbook that 



accompanies that level. / 
2. Write down the page number for each task you have selected 
3 Read throus^h each task and then record vour comments 

GUIDELINES 2, 5- Task Design, Reading and VVntmg Responses 

1. Examme the same three tasks and record your comments. 

GUIDELINE 2. Task Design (Contmued) 

1 In the workbook you are examining, look for tasks with multiple procedure steps 
Select three of them. Write down the page numbers for each ta^k v ou have 
^elected. Then decide i? students can successfully complete part two of the task 
without successfully completing part one. 
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Worksheet 1 



WORKBOOKS 



Publisher 



Grade Level . 



Program , 



Copyright . 



Evaluator 



GUIDELINES 4, 7 
INSTRUCTIONAL LANGUAGE, 
ART AND LAYOUT 



Task 1 p. _ 
Comments: 



Task 2 p. _ 
Comments. 



Task 3 p. _ 
Comments: 



Rating: 



Consistency of language 
Explanation of purpose 
Clear instructions 
Appropriate pictures 
Helpful layout 



GUIDELINES 2, 5 

TASK DESIGN, READING AND 

WRITING RESPONSES 



Task 1 p 
Comments. 



Task 2 p. 
Comments 



Task 3 p „ 
Comments 



Ratmg- 



All possible choice^ 
Student responses 
indication of student knowledge 
Reading and v/riting responses 
Apply several strategies or skills 



GUIDELINE 2 
TASK DESIGN 



YES/\0 



Two-part tasks 
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YES 



p 

YES/ NO 



P- - 

YES/NO 



Rating. 
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WORKSHEET 2: DIRECTIONS 



GUIDELINE 1: Content of Workbook Tasks 

1. Find the reading lesso^-^ in the teacher's manual that correspond with the three 
workbook pages you examined for the first worksheet. 

2. Write down the page numbers for these lessons and tor the workbook tasks. 

3. Read through each workbook task and record your comments. 



GUIDELINES: Practice and Review 

L Lock at the table of contents or index in the workbook From these listmgs select 
two important skills or concepts. Write their names on the worksheets. In 
addition, write down every page number on which the skills or concepts appear 

2. For each skill or concept you have selected, read through each of the pages you 
have identified. Record your comments. 




GUIDELINE 6: Considerateness to Students 

1 . Select any 25 continuous pages from the workbook you are examining. 

2. Read through these pages and record your comments 
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Worksheet 2 



WORKBOOKS 



Publisher. 



Grade Level 



Program . 



Copyright . 



Evaluator. 



GUIDELINE 1 
CONTENT OF TASKS 



Integration 
Importance 
Reading selections 
Vocabulary 



GUIDELINE 3 
PRACTICE AND REVIEW 



Sufficient practice 
Independent practice 
Extra practice 
Review 



GUIDELINE 6 
CONSIDERATENESS 
TO STUDENTS 



PP — 
Comments: 



PP 

Skill or Concept 
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Format, response forms, tun, 
and fewT or no non-functional 
tasks 



PP — 

Comments 



PP- — 
Comments' 



PP — 
Comments: 



PP - 

Si ill or Concept' 
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